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The Great Pacifist clears his 
throat, takes a drink of ice water, 
brushes back a stray curl, leans 
gracefully against the table, and 
begins to sing himself to sleep 


Peace—at Any Price 


SAW him the morning after. He had a 
cut lip, the knuckles of his right hand 
were swollen, and his left eve was the 
color of an apple that has lain too long. 
Well, what in the world happened to you?” 
I demanded; for, since he was one of the most 
peaceable chaps I had ever known, and had 
long since attained years of discretion, to say 
that I was surprised would be putting it very mildly. 
“Where were you last night, anyway?” 
He gently stroked the knuckles of his right hand. 
“At the Peace Meeting,” he returned. 
“Peace Meeting!” I exclaimed. 
“At first,” he answered. “Then I was around at 
the police station for a while.” 
“But, good heavens!” I cried. 
that to vou at a peace meeting!” 
He smiled. 
the condition of eye and lip; but it held beneath it 
much. 
“Tf you think I'm bad,” he said, “‘you ought to see 
the rest of “em.” 
“But a peace meeting! With the Great Pacifist 
present!’ I began. 
“You ought to see him in particular. He looks like 
Seventh Avenue looked just after the subway caved in.” 


“They didn’t do all 
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It wasn’t a very good smile, owing to 


by 


Porter Emerson Browne 


Illustrations by Peter Newell 


I was frankly and amazedly incomprehensive. I 
knew well of the meeting of which he spoke, as who 
did not? It had been a great gathering of those in 
favor of Peace at any Price. It had been held in the 
greatest convention hall of America’s greatest city. 
And greater than all there had been present none 
but the Great Pacifist Himself! And now came one 
who had been there bearing a Van Dyke orb and a 
lacerated lip, to say nothing of sundry swollen knuckles! 

“Didn't you see today’s papers?” he asked, antici- 
pating my flow of questions. 

“Why, no,” I said. 

“It’s got everything backed off the front page 
except the weather and the date.” He smiled again. 
“It was certainly the most surprising peace meeting 
I ever saw; and,” he added, tentatively fingering his 
maroon optic, “the busiest. It hadn’t been going an 
hour before the dove of peace in his excitement swal- 


lowed the olive branch, and Tl bet. eight 
million candareens, which is forty cents’ in 
our money, that he hasn't lit: since.” 

“Tell me about it,” [ urged. And he did. 


I was sort of poking around last night, 
with nothing on my mind but my _ hat, 
and nowhere to go but out—you know the 

kind of an evening I mean--where you've seen all 
the shows and they're bad, and you don’t want to 
go to your clubs because somebody's sure to want 
you to do something you don’t want to, and you 
don’t think much of your married friends because 
they have wives, and of your single ones because 
they haven't, and the weather's too pleasant to stay 
indoors and yet not pleasant enough to stay out, 
and you can’t think of anything you'd like to eat 
or drink, or anywhere you want to go Well, that’s 
the way I was. So I walked up the street, and turned 
to the left, and walked back again, and sat down, and 
got up again, and walked some more. : 

Finally I turned into Seventh Avenue. And _ hap- 
pening to look ahead, I saw half-way down the block a 
flock of sea-going automobiles and a crowd of people 
all going into a large building that looked like a cross 
hetween a union station and a storage warehouse 
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The G. P. wavers for a moment, for another moment gives a short but 
creditable impersonation of the Leaning Tower of Pisa, and then falls 


that is, the people were going in, I mean, not the 
automobiles. 
* Hello,” I says to myself, “what's all this to-do?” 
Not having anything better to do, I walks down the 
block to see. And, arriving at the premises, I finds 
out that, as ve begun to suspect, it’s the Great Peace 
Meeting, where those in favor of Peace at any Price 
had foregathered from all over the country to express 
at length their absence of views regarding the subject. 
(As vou know, the papers had been advertising it for 
days, the press agents working in shifts to let the 
public know about it. If all the editorials for and 
against it could have been cut out and pasted end to 
end, they would have reached from Kamchatka to 
Beluchistan and half way back to Peapack, N. J. 
And the conversation that had been expended in argu- 
ments about it would have kept all the wind-mills in 
Holland going for three hundred and thirty-two years. 
And, to cap the climax, and put the finishing touches 
on, and paint the lily, and otherwise round out an al- 
ready completely globular evening, there was to be 
present the Great Pacifist Himself, raven locks, silver 
tongue, and all, or vice versa, to explain to the listen- 
ing multitudes as to how the best way to be prepared 
is to be entirely unready. 
I stands there for a while, 
watching the people vo m 
and listening to the con 


versation, pro and con 
mostly con, And l notices 
that most of the pros, while 
long on conversation, are 
short on foreheads and 
chins: though in the latter 
case, mm many tmstances, 
whiskers helped a lot. 

Finally the idea comes to 
me to ease myself in for a 
while and see what it looks 
like inside. It isn’t very 
liable to be = exeiting, I 
know: but I feels sure it 
will be as funny as any- 
thing else I might do. And 
I figures that if I'm really 
out to waste time, this ts 
the place of places to do it. 
sO. getting between a couple 
of dignified-looking Peace 
at-anv-Pricers with — silk 
hats, whose Mission style 
of architecture makes “em 
look as though thew Il be soft 
to lean agaimst in case Pm 
kept waiting in the crowd, 
| begins to mobilize myself 
toward the portals 

Well, bye and bye, after 
bemg tossed about — like 
chips in the turbulent sea 
of humanity, we wafts up 
the steps and into the hall. 
It’s packed to the guards. 
i tries to squirm out from 
between the two Arts and 


Crafts gentlemen that have 
served me so well in keep- 
ing the paint from being 
scraped off; but just as I’m 
making it, along comes a 
gentlemanly usher. 

“Ah!” says the gentle- 
manly usher in a ladylike 
manner. “* Why, good even- 
ing!” and fhe bows inclu- 
sively to the two Morris 
chair gentlemen and me, 
who am more of the Hep- 
pelwhite period. And I sees 
at once that he recognizes 
them and thinks he does 
me. 

“Right this way.” he 
says, bowing, and he turns 
down the aisle. 

“One moment, friend,” I 
says. “When I immersed 
myself between these two 
dignitaries,” I says, “I 
didn’t expect a ring-side seat 
at this peace orgy. I would 
much prefer to camp out 
somewhere near a fire exit in 
case the pacifical ratiocina- 
tions become so ineluctable 
that my abbreviated intel- 
lect passes "em up and I de- 
cide to go out and have 
dinner with myself at the Automat restaurant. In 
which case - , 

But the ladylike usher smiles blandly and unhear- 
ingly on me in a gentlemanly manner and continues to 
ush. He ushes me and the two Park Slope gentlemen 
with the mansard roofs further down the aisle. And, 
while I am still protesting, I am herded in a gentle- 
manly way up a short flight of steps, and I find myself 
sitting in a wooden chair, on the rostrum, gazing down 
upon a sea of upturned faces and overturned intellects, 
and in close proximity to the Great Pacifist Himself and 
another pitcher of ice water. 

I looks at him with interest. He strikes me as being 
interesting but not conclusive. He wears a frock coat, 
detachable cuffs and an air of ingrowing rectitude. 
He's had his face put up in curl papers for two nights 
for the occasion. 

Well, finally the people are all seated and the clock 
strikes eight-thirty. Seeing it’s his turn, a gentleman 
that looks like an undertaker, only not so optimistic, 
calls the meeting to order with a short speech. But 
as he doesn’t say anything, no harm is done. 

Then another man makes a speech. He doesn’t 
say anything either. When he finishes, everybody 


To save himself. he grabbed the Celebrated 
Steel Magnate by the coat tail; and we " nie, 
all rolled off the rostrum together E a 
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applauds. I did myself. We were all glad it was 
over. 

Then the chairman, or the referee, or the head dove, 
or whatever you call °em at peace meetings, comes to 
the front and, with a verbal fanfare and a waving of 
oratorical banners, not to mention a blaring of forensic 
trumpets, introduces to the gathered thousands the 
Great Pacifist. There follows a great clapping of 
hands. Inasmuch as the heads of most of those pres- 
ent contained nothing but acoustics, the result was sur- 
prising. 

Then comes a hush; it was almost two hushes. The 
Great Pacifist clears his throat, takes a drink of ice 
water, brushes back a stray curl, leans gracefully against 
the table, and begins to sing himself to sleep. 

He says that to be prepared for war is to invite 
disaster. He says that we should teach loving-kind- 
ness to the world by throwing away our muskets and 
turning our machine guns into sewing machines. He 
says that then the rest of the world will see how nice 
and polite and gentlemanly we are and it will make 
them so jealous that they won't be satisfied until 
they're like us, and that under our noble example the 
entire world will become as peacefully happy as a Sun- 
day afternoon meeting of the Epworth League, or a 
kitten under a stove. He says that if a man smite 
you on the cheek, turn the other. He says that the 
nation that is too proud to fight will, by its example, 
raise all other nations to its lofty plane. He says that 
a shining example beats a shining sword like an ace full. 
He says that the idea that you should speak softly 
but carry a big stick is all wrong; that you should 
carry an olive branch and make all the noise you can; 
in other words, that you make such a sucker of your- 
self that nobody would have the heart to pick on 
you. 

Well, sir, he goes on, and on, and on, and then on 
some more — and on — and still on — his dulcet tones 
applying an emollient to the circumambient ether 
until it gets as thick and heavy as old port wine. And 
I begins to think to myself that Peace is certainly 
a wonderful thing because it makes you so sleepy. 

I says to myself, “ Let us all have Peace and nobody’ll 
be able to stay awake long enough to fight.”” Beneath 
the soothing drone of the Great Pacifist’s vocal em- 
anations, I begins to figure it all out sleepily in my 
mind. Gallant General Gazotz will receive from his 
superior, talking in his sleep, an order to charge. 
Rubbing his eyes, he will call to his men. But they'll 
all be asleep. When he finally gets *em all awake, 
they'll have been so sleepy they'll have forgot to load 
their guns. And when finally they dash somnolently 
across the battlefield and fall on the enemy, they'll 
find them asleep, too. And if they can stay awake 
long enough, they'll capture *em without shedding a 
drop of blood. And then they'll all lie down together 
and go to sleep again. Yes, sir, I begin to think 

that Peace at any Price is 
certainly the cutest little 
idea yet. 

The Great Pacifist chants 
on. To keep awake, I be- 
gin to count sheep going 
over a fence; because, | 
thinks to myself, if I'm 
going to sleep when I ought 
to stay awake, the best way 
to keep myself awake is to 
put myself to sleep. 

But finally, when = it 
doesn’t work, and I find 
I'm going to sleep anyhow. 
I begin to sit up and look 
around, 

Now, while as I say, t 
me the Great  Pacifist’s 
speech is as dulcetly sooth 
ing as “* Home Sweet Home’ 
played on a_ harpsichord 
with the soft pedal on, | 
suddenly see before me, 
down in the front row, 
chap that it doesn’t seem to 

. appeal to in just that wa) 

He’s a_ clean-cut, up 
standing man of abou 
forty, with broad shoulder- 
a little mustache and 
wrist watch. But don’t let 
that fool you. The wrist 
that the watch is on is as 
husky as a hickory sapling 
And the hand at the end o' 
it is lean, and brown, an 
muscular. He has a goo 
head, with plenty of roon 
in it to wear his brain. Or 
the side of it is a healing 
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wound. There is also a scar on his cheek, and another 
on the wrist, just above the watch. 

And he is fidgeting. My, but he’s fidgeting! Every 
time the Great Pacifist comes to the end of a verse, he 
hitches around in his chair; then he crosses his legs; 
then he uncrosses them the other way. I can see that, 
in the crude phraseology of the proletariat, the words 
and music being emitted by the human orchestrion 
before him are beginning to get his goat. 

But he manages to stick it out all right for two more 
verses and a chorus. But then, just as the Great 
Pacifist is launching into the idea that we should 
turn our swords into ploughshares, our battleships into 
baseburners, abolish the Boy Scouts, and convert the 
coast defenses into Chautauquas, he hops to his feet. 

“One moment,” he says. 

He got it. He got several. He also gained the 
astonished attention of a hall full of people and more- 
over of the Great Pacifist, who comes to a full stop on 
an antepenultimate syllable with both rear wheels 
locked. 

“Far be it from me,” says the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch, “to intrude a humble personality into so 
august a mobilization of the English language. But 
inasmuch as the ideas that lie ambushed within that 
verbal chevaux-de-frise look to me as though they 
ought to be taken out and aired, I rise to a point of 
disorder,” he says. 


Somebody on the platform — the ring-master, or the 























I remember seeing him going out through the window, 
backwards, and without even hitting the sill 


main olive branch, or whatever they call ’em at peace 
meetings — says, ““Sssh!” Just like that! 

But the Great Pacifist, waving a commanding hand, 
leans over toward the Lad with the Wrist Watch, his 
face wreathed in the smile that won't come off in 
public. 

“What is it you wish, my dear young friend?” he 
asks. 

“What I wish,” says the dear young friend, “is the 
words and music of this opera. I've been sitting here 
for an hour now, like a correspondence school canta- 
trice from South Bend listenmg to the Wagnerian 
cycle in the original tongue, and the occasional out- 
croppings of lucidity that reach my ears cause what 
little intelligence I may have to think it’s being insulted 
and, as the man says, being insulted by experts. If I 
am wrong, I humbly apologize, and I would like to 
be set right.” 

He fronts up before the platform, standing stiffly, 
heels together. Then it comes to me in a minute that 
he’s a soldier. At about the same moment I could 
see the same idea begin to coagulate in the place where 
the Great Pacifist thought he did his thinking. His 
smile slips a couple of notches. 

“T will be very glad to explain my views more 
fully to you at some other time and place,” he says. 

“No time like the present,” says the Lad with the 
Wrist Watch. “Furthermore, I’m not at all stingy. 


I don’t want so much honor all to myself. 
I want all these other folks to share it 
with me.” 

“But,” protests the Great Pacifist, “this 
is an address, not a debate.” 

“Then,” says the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch, “‘we'll just change it. I’ve had all 
the address I need for one evening, and 
some left over to take back to the boys 
in the trenches.” 

In the meanwhile, as you can imagine, 
there began to arise a ripple of excite- 
ment. The Lad with the Wrist Watch 
was talking loudly enough for all to hear 
So was the Great Pacifist. Also the dig 
nified inmates on the rostrum. 

At length a prosperous steel magnate, of 
Fifth Avenue and Pittsburg, who made 
peace in public and armor plate in private, 
ventured a suggestion. 

**Put him out,” he says. 

“You can’t,” says the Lad with the 
Wrist Watch. 

“Why can’t we?” says the Steel Magnate. 

** Because you'd have to use force,” says 
the Lad with the Wrist Watch. “And 
you don’t believe in force,” he says. 
* You've all said so.” 

The Steel Magnate’s jaw drops. 

“All you-can do,” says the Lad with 
the Wrist Watch, “‘is to sit there and set 
me an example. But if I don’t choose 
to follow it, you can’t be blamed for 
that, now can you?” 

“No,” says the Steel Magnate. “I mean yes.” 
Then, looking kind of batty, he goes into executive 
session with a well-known and justly-popular carpet 
manufacturer from Brooklyn. 

The Lad with the Wrist Watch has turned back to 
the Great Pacifist. 

“So you don’t believe in fighting?” he says. 

“Certainly not,” says the Great Pacifist. 

“Then what hate you been doing it for?” he de- 
mands. 

The Great Pacifist grows pop-eyed. 
it at all. 

“Me? Fighting?” he gasps. 
The Lad with the Wrist Watch nods. 

“Certainly,” he says. “You've been 
fighting your head off all your life.” 

* And how, may Lask?” queries the G, P. 

*You may,” says the Lad, “and [ll tell 
vou. When you were a minute old, you 
started to fight measles and whooping 
cough and roseola. When you were five, 
vou started fighting reading and writing 
and arithmetic. When vou were twenty 
vou started to fight the world for a 
living. When you were a little older, you 
fell in love with a woman, and you 
fought to get her. Then you went into business, and 
vou fought your competitors; you had to, or they'd 
have put you out of business. 

“You've been fighting alcohol and its manufacturers, 
and fighting them tooth and nail. And lately you've 
been fighting every right-thinking person in this country 
that’s trying to take care of you in spite of yourself, 
and it’s been dirty fighting, 
too, poisoned gases and 
boiling oil. And then you 
say you don’t believe in 
fighting! Why, when it 
comes to fighting, you've 
got Napoleon looking like 
my Aunt Eliza’s pug dog! 

“But that’s all right 
enough,” he goes on, “at 
least, for the most part. 
You've been fighting mainly 
just as all of us are fighting 
because life is fighting and 
fighting is life. The battle 
of existence is a fight, and 
a finish fight. It begins 
when we begin, and it ends 
when we end, and not be- 
fore. Why, you poor nut,” 
he says, not in just those 
words, but that’s what he 
means, “if you only knew 
it, you're fighting here to- 
night. If you aren’t just as 
much of a leader, in your 
poor misguided way, as the 
Kaiser himself, and if all 
these poor, sap-headed fol- 
lowers of yours aren't just 
as much of an army as 


He doesn’t get 
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The pitcher hit the Celebrated Steel Magnate in the place where 


he kept his indigestion 


are his soldiers, then T'll take my foot in my hand 
and go on home. And you're fighting for just as much 
harm — no, a whole lot more harm. Ali he’s tryin 
to do is to kill the people of other nations. You're 
trying to murder your own. And then you Say yor 
don’t believe in fighting!” 

He eved the Great Pacifist in greater disgust. 

“If you only had a little more sense,” he says 
*“vou'd be half-witted.”’ 

The Celebrated Steel Magnate falls out of his chair 
and has to be assisted back by the Well-Known Car 
pet Manufacturer. 

But the Lad with the Wrist Wateh is still going 
strong. 

“So much for the fighting,” he savs. ““Now.” he 
goes on, “about carving our swords into ploughshares 
and turning our torpedoes into teakettles, and setting 
such a shining example of peace that the whole world 
will emulate us. Do vou believe that, too?” 

“TL do.” says the Great Pacifist, his smile droppin 
another few degrees. 

“ALL right, then.” saws the Lad. “Now. I've been 
sitting here all this time listening to vour noble ex 
ample. According lo your idea, LT ought to be exud 
ing loving-kindness at every pore. But as a matter of 
fact, instead of that, T find myself getting se rappier b 
the minute. Whereat [ should say that your second 
theory was about as good as your first.” 

The place was now beginning to get a little livel: 
All the dignitaries on the platform have their head 
together; but inasmuch as they can’t figure how they 
can throw the Lad out and still not throw him out 


they're stuck. Meanwhile, [Continued on page 





Such is their momentum, however. that they not only sit down: they go further and 


perform two of the neatest back somersaults I ever saw done by amateurs 
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“It'll be all right, dear,” 


Villicent assured him. 
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“Peter, didn’t you want to move up 
here?” 

“It’s a bully house— Why, yes, I 
want to do anything you want to do.” 

“Don’t you know what a compliment it 
was for the Hotchkins and the Morrises 
to be so much interested in having us 
come? They don’t spend a great amount of 
time on people — especially young people 
— from the other side of town.” 

*That’s the point,” he granted, unruffled. 
“Once in a while I wonder whether we 
took this lease because we had good taste, 
or because we didn’t have enough courage. 
We've paid a big entrance fee to get into 
this settlement, Milly, and it costs some- 
thing to keep up a staff of friends on the 
Hill. So I'm scared. I’m not afraid we 

. won't belong; I'm afraid we will!” 

“But — but I thought that was why we 
came!” 

“We came on account of ambition — 
and Mrs. Hotchkin.” 

“But she said that if people don’t make 
their social position here while they're 
young, they never make it at all!” 

“And that,” said Peter good-naturedly, 
“is exactly why I’m idiotic enough to be 
worried about that Heidsieck. You see, 
down in the old house it didn’t make much 
difference what happened. Up here, we've 
got to travel by other people’s standards. 
There, if they didn’t like the way we 
entertained them, it didn’t bother me for 
one little minute; but now — well, we've 
joined!” 

“You — you talk as though we were 
going to change all our ideals, Peter!” an- 
swered Millicent. 

“Well, we are! If we weren’t, do you 
imagine I'd be shaking up this kerosene 
and — and liniment? And then do you 
think we'd have Selma bring it around on 
a tray, and drink it, and think it’s fun?” 

Millicent’s face was pathetic. “B-but, 
Peter 2 

*“My dear,” he said quickly, “‘it’s part 
of the game, that’s all. That's all I ever 
meant! Of course we'll change our ideas; 
that’s to be expected! This bothers me, 
because I’m not used to it. Only I sort of 
wish that we were doing it because we 
wanted to, and not because we think it’s 
necessary.” 

“The — the table’s pretty,” said Milli- 
cent, round-eyed and pensive. 

“I'm wondering,” said Peter slowly, 
‘whether you bought the decorations to 
match your dress, or the dress to match the 
decorations. Anyway, you're great, Milly, 
simply great!” 





. 





“Am I?” she whispered, suddenly 
radiant again. 
A motor purred up the driveway. The 


A Story of Too Much Hospitality — and Too Much Booze 


By Holworthy Hall 


T was seven o'clock when Millicent, hearing sounds 
in the dining-room, recalled for the first time in an 
hour that she had a husband to worry about. She 
expected to find him, as usual, in undignified 

preparation and great mental distress; but to her 
amazed satisfaction Peter, properly clad, was executing 
in the manner of a faithful drug-clerk compounding 
an important prescription—the directions of a small 
recipe-book which lay propped open on the buffet. 

As Millicent paused on the threshold, he looked up, and 
grinned. “Hello!” said Peter cheerfully. “‘I'm seared!” 

She came in, smiling. “It'll be all right, dear,’ she 
assured him. ‘“‘Nobody'll mind = 

“Tf anvbody'd told me six months ago,” he said, 
“that I'd waste any time wondering if 1907 Heidsieck 
would do, Ud have said: ‘Where's your keeper?’” He 
shook his concoction with infinite tenderness, but with 
a good deal of vesture. 

Millicent regarded him blankly. “Why why, 
Peter,” she managed, “we couldn't possibly give a 
dinner up here without Ee 

“Of course we couldn't,” he admitted, but after a 
moment's thought he added, wickedly: ‘* Mrs. Hotchkin 
wouldn't like it.” 

‘Now, Peter!*’ remonstrated Millicent immediately. 


“It's coming again!” he prophesied. “If it hadn't 
been for Mrs. Hotchkin ” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Mrs. Hotchkin,” Millicent was 
saying, ““we couldn't have come up on the Hill at all!” 

“No — but if the civil engineers had ever seen that 
regalia in the old house, we wouldn’t have had to!” 

Pleased, but puzzled, Millicent smoothed her gown, 
and waited. 

“Society.” explained Peter, measuring another 
graduate in breathless precaution, “is a problem in 
engineering. Everybody between the lake and the 
railroad is all right; everybody across the tracks is a 
boob. Why, if the directors of the Central ever got 
together and decided to run a cut-off through the 
valley, even Mrs. Hotehkin wouldn't know whom to 
invite, and whom to snub! So, I said, if they'd seen 
you in that outfit 

* Peter!” 

“They'd have had to change the map,” he finished 
resolutely. ‘*Well — do you remember when we first 
moved to Templeton? The first people who called on 
us told us that we'd picked out the nicest neighbor- 
hood, and that everybody on the Hill was fast. We've 
been in here three weeks today, and I suppose from 
now on we're fast, too!”’ laughed Peter. 





Wentworths exchanged glances of mingled 
triumph and apprehension. 

“You are!” said Peter, and unexpectedly 
he caught and kissed her. Then, for the 
ensuing ten minutes or so, he busily con- 
tinued the motions of a conscientious phar- 
macist. 

It was a little after half past seven when 
Peter entered his living-room to find it ten- 
anted by a number of the Hill-folk who mattered a 
great deal. At the threshold, he encountered the 
Winstons — the man an authority on special proceed- 
ings, his wife an excellent and habitual hostess. Re- 
membering his orders, Peter greeted them with some 
care; and passed on to Mrs. Morris, an impressive 
little woman who was discussing suffrage with Mr. 
Hotchkin, and enjoying it but little, since he invari- 
ably managed to agree with her. Morris, one of the 
railroad group, was chatting animatedly to Millicent 
in a corner. Peter overheard the names of a few 
imported touring-cars, and grinned inwardly. Morris 
was explaining that one could get a really serviceable 
English chassis for six thousand, which was a bar- 
gain; and last week Peter had signed a contract for a 
fully equipped domestic product, two passengers, eight 
hundred dollars, f. o. b. Detroit. Before the fireplace 
a little circle was intent on settling a question which 
seemed of the utmost importance. Peter gathered 
that it somehow concerned the temperature of the 
room, and he felt guilty, because it was June, and 
nothing could be done about it. Mrs. Hotchkin, a 
pleasantly imperious matron, was in the circle. At 
sight of Peter. she emerged, and gave him a smile in 
which possession and pride were significant factors. 
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“Well!” she said. “Now I believe you're here! I 
wouldn't believe you were actually on the Hill until 
the curtains were up, and you gave a party! Now 
aren't you sorry you made Milly wait so long?” 

“Isn't it a nice house?” said Peter, cordially. 

**T remember the first time I met Milly. I told some- 
one afterwards that I'd discovered two young things 
who'd made a fearful mistake, and I intended to get 
them out of it before it was too late. Aren’t you going 
to thank me, Peter?” 

On the whole, he took it bravely, although he did 
wince a little at the outset. Peter didn’t like to be 
called by his Christian name by anyone he had known 
less than a year or two. To be sure, the lady was 
general arbiter of Templeton, and she was evidently 
very fond of Millicent on short notice. Still, Peter was 
conservative. 

“If it hadn’t been for you,” he stated truthfully, 
“we couldn’t have come on the Hill this year, anyway. 
They didn’t want to rent; they wanted to sell ——” 

“I had to have you! I couldn't let a girl like Milly 
live "way over there.’ Honestly, Peter Wentworth, 
what did you think of the people all around vou?” 

“I’m not knocking this season,” said Peter, thought- 
fully; “‘but it was an economical way to live.” 

“Why, if you're talking about economy —- well, 
never mind that. Didn’t you ever hear that it’s good 
for a young man to associate with* successful men? 
And if you'll take advantage of the possibilities of this 
place — you probably haven’t thought of a tenth of 
them vet ——” 

‘Tell me the others,” said Peter, politely. 

The cocktails were served. Mrs. Hotchkin raised 
hers to the light; Peter hoped devoutly that she 
wasn't a connoisseur. 

**At dinner,” she promised. “And — to your success 
on the Hill, Peter, and there’s no doubt about it!” 

“For the past, the present, and the future,” he 
rejoined, with an intonation she didn’t appre- 
ciate, ““we have to thank you, Mrs. Hotchkin.” 

They went in together. 


The Hotchkins were the last of the party to 
leave. As soon as the door had _ closed 
behind them, Peter went straight to his room, 
adopted a pet Norfolk jacket which would have 
been scorned by the every-other-day gardener, 
and hurried downstairs with irrefragable decision 
writ large upon his humorous countenance. 

**Food!”’ said Peter. “I want something to 
eat! Wve spent three hours listening to a dry 
monologue — and I'm hungry!” 

“Didn't it go off well?”” murmured Millicent 
from the divan. 

Peter, en route for the kitchen, paused to grin 
at her. 

“Tt went off all right,” he conceded. “But if 
you don’t look out, that Hotchkin person is 
going to slide over to the Supreme Court, and 
have herself appointed our guardian! Why, she 
told me where the marquee ought to go on the 
lawn, and who not to play tennis with, and what 
train to take, and how we can make this one of 
the popular camping grounds this summer, and 
what kind of wall-paper we ought to have put in 
the dining-room; and she said before we have 
another dinner, she'll teach me how to make 
cocktails herself.” 

“Oh, Peter, she only wants to help - 

“When I need help,” said Peter, “I’m plenty 
able to advertise. All the same, she acts as though 
she knows what she’s talking about. Isn’t there 
a pineapple cheese, and some crackers out there 
somewhere?” 

In the dining-room, denuded of its celebratory 
charms, they sat at the table, and ate with healthy 
appetites. 

“From what she said,” remarked Peter, “I 
judge that it’s up to us to keep a sort of free 
lunch here most of the time.” 

“Oh, Peter, she didn’t say that!” 

“T deduced it,” he said contentedly. “ And you 
remember whenever we came up here — cheese, 
pledse — to see anybody on the Hill, the first 
question was always what we were going to have. 
| suppose we might as well lay in a stock of 
things now. That's what I meant by keeping up 
to other people’s standards. Milly! A mortal 
thought! Ill bet you that three out of four 
women on the Hill take saccharine in their tea 
instead of sugar!” 

“Why?” she puzzled. 

“They have to. It isn’t fattening. Why, at 
least half the talk I heard tonight was about 
eating and drinking. Didn't you notice it? Mrs. 
Morris mentioned Bermuda — angel fish and 
potatoes. Hotchkin said something about 
Honolulu — where they make a Bronx with 


” 


pineapple juice instead of orange. Winston went to 
Anticosti last spring — waffles, trout and venison, Mrs. 
Winston wanted to know what would happen in 
Mexico — tamales and pulque. By gosh! It may be 
bromidic to talk about the weather, but when people 
start in to give a list of the things they don’t like for 
lunch, or what they always eat for breakfast, or what 
they ate, or drank, or inhaled wherever they were 
some other time — it gets my goat! Strictly between 
you and me — we've landed in a colony of epicures!” 

“I—TI didn’t notice it,” said Millicent sleepily. 
“But — we ought to be ready for callers — I suppose. 
We'll have lots more here than we did in the other 
house — a different kind, too.” 

“Tl put in the order tomorrow,” said Peter. “It 
isn’t the sort of thing I'm crazy about, but —’ He 
looked at her, and grinned again. “Milly,” he said, 
“if we didn’t, I wonder how many of these people 
would think it was because we didn’t want to, and how 
many would think it was because we're stingy? This 
is a darned funny world! Let’s go to bed.” 








Y September the house was called ** Wentworth’s,” 

simply “ Wentworth’s,” because it was so popular. 
Even in Templeton, where hospitality is one of the 
commoner perennials, no other house was shorn of the 
definite article in conversation. More than one week- 
end guest on the Hill, when told that it was now a 
good time to wander over to Wentworth’s, expected 
to find refreshment at a wayside inn. 

The house which Mrs. Hotchkin had persuaded the 
Wentworths into renting, was at almost the mathe- 
matical center of the Hill. It was equidistant from the 
lake, the tennis courts, the railroad station. It had 
more than enough lawn to please the every-other-day 
gardener; and it had adequate shade trees, and a 
stimulating view. 

The Wentworths hadn't been in residence a month 


“One of you is go- 
ing to lend me five 
thousand dollars” 
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when Templeton discovered that on the lawn there was 
always shade, a breeze, one Wentworth, aud cooling 
draughts; so that Templeton fell into the pleasant! 
habit of dropping in at odd moments. Then ‘Templeton 
waived, because the Wentworths were willing, th. 
conventions. It became generally understood that the 
premises, including the refrigerator, were open to all 
comers regardless of the clock. And instead of casuall) 
dropping in, on the way home from tennis, peopl 
finally began to regard Wentworth’s as an aim in 
itself. 

Because she was rather innocent, and also because 
she was rather diplomatic, Millicent had asked Mrs 
Hotchkin’s advice with respect to some of the details of 
transient entertaining. Mrs. Hotchkin had said that 
the primary requisites were simplicity and accordance 
with custom. Perceiving that the two were hopelessly 
irreconcilable on the Hill, Millicent chose the lattes 
and Peter assisted — and the custom at their own house 
was a composition of the customs of all the others. At 
the Winstons, for example, claret) lemonade was 
usually served on Sunday afternoons. The Wentwortlis 
had it constantly. The Morrises maintained a buffet of 
vintages from the south of France; the Wentworths 
provided an assortment of which the Morris supply 
was merely the starting point. And as for warm-weather 
combinations — if Peter couldnt mix what vou asked 
for, you were at perfect liberty to take command, and 
mix it yourself. 

After all, there was some justification for the Went 
worths. They were very voung, and they had been 
flattered by the attentions of older men and women 
Peter went to town in a club-car with bankers, and 
railroad executives; and Millicent was told to her face 
by their wives that she was clever, and pretty, and a 
tremendous success ino an exclusive neighborhood 
Both of them dreamed, without effort, of deriving son 
peculiar benefit from their &ssocialions. Ln the mean 
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time, they found it necessary to engage another maid. 
Che original suggestion came from Mrs. Hotchkin; 
and they took the girl she recommended. She was 
nearly as good as a real butler; she cost less, and she 
got along admirably with the fifth successor to 
Selma. 

The week-end guest in town, when driven over to 
Wentworth’s on a sultry evening, was likely to remain 
in error until after an introduction. If the characteriza- 
tion had sounded like a wayside inn, the appearance of 
the grounds was a confirmation. There were always 
eight or ten motors parked .by the driveway; there 
were inevitably three or four congenial gatherings on 
the lawn. 

No one felt’ constrained to crowd around the 
lessees, and be formal. In fact, the week-end guest 
wasn't certain to meet the host and hostess until after 
his sponsor had led the way to the refreshments, and 
explained that the menu was comprehensive. And no 
one ever troubled to telephone in advance. 

Those were very gay afternoons and evenings at 
Wentworth’s; nothing but seriousness was forbidden. 
And when the evenings grew too cool for comfort out- 
of-doors, and later, when the afternoons held a remote 
intimation of frost. the scene was changed to suit. 
Evervorie was welcome, and the capacity of the house 
was the only limit. Summer rules still applied; but as 
it wasn’t such a long journey to the larder, it wasn't 
appreciably after eleven o'clock when the company was 
ready to laugh at nothing. 

The two Wentworths had, indeed, achieved popu- 
larity. A part of it perhaps the greater part had 
been thrust upon them; but of the ample benefits they 
hoped to derive from mingling only with successful men 
and women, not the tiniest atom had yet appeared 
unless, of course, they cared to reckon their invitations 
to similar parties. 

Their lease was for a single vear. 
Hotchkin had plans for the next. 

“Milly.” she said, “Pve just heard that the four 
aeres across from us are coming on the market. Why 


In February Mrs. 


don’t you build?” 

“Build!” said Millicent, uncertainly. 

“Why. ves. Your house isn’t half big enough, and 
besides, I want vou up near me.” 

“Do vou really?” 

“Surely Ido! Now, listen. You can’t stay in your 
house more than a vear or two longer at the most. 
Till be sold. And there isn’t another house for rent 


anywhere on the Hill. If you want to stay here, 
you'll either have to buy or build, and it doesn’t cost 
a bit more to build —and you get just what you 
like.” 


*We—we hadn't thought of building —* murmured 
Millicent. 

“You'll have to think of it, dear, unless you're 
willing to move out LT think the price of that lot is 
twelve thousand.” 

‘Twelve thousand!’ said Millicent aghast. 

Mrs. Hotchkin smiled maternally. “Of course, you 
don’t have to pay that much. Nobody ever does. I sup- 
pose you'd have to build a twenty-thousand-dollar house; 
that’s thirty-two altogether. There are dozens of com- 
panies to finance it for you. All Peter needs is six 
or seven thousand to start, and you can go right 
ahead with it. You see, if you don’t do anything, 
Milly, the first thing vou know you'll have to leave 
the Hill, after you've made all your friends here, and 
been established; and it isn’t imaginary, it’s facts! 
Not another house for rent, and you don’t even know 
whether you can get yours for another vear anyway. 


And one more thing the lot ACTOSS from us is 
practically the last bit of land unsold.’ 

“We we really weren't thinking of build- 
ing.” 


~ 

“Milly! Didn't T beg you to come here in ‘Woy 
the first place? Haven't I done everything 
in the world I could for ‘vou? If I hadn't 
liked you, and wanted you here — I'm telling you, for 
vour own good, that it isn’t only advisable for you 
to build; it’s almost imperative. Let me see about it 
for you, won't vou? LT arranged for the house you're 
in now. Of course Pm not positive, but if Mr. Hotch- 
kin looks into this land, it may be that you could 
save a little on the price. And to be quite frank, dear, 
it’s the only chance you have of staying with us, unless 
vou buy outright — and that takes a great deal more 
money, as a rule.” 

Millicent was silent. 

“I'm interested in everything you do,” said Mrs. 
Hotchkin, “because [like vou so much. I haven’t made 
any mistakes yet, have I?” 

“N O-o) 

“I'm not making one this time. 
exactly how to get your house 
it to anvone else? 


Didn't I tell you 
when they wouldn't 
even speak of renting And haven't 
you had a splendid season just as I said you would? 
I understand young people, Milly. I know what you 


want to make you happy. Won't you talk it over with 
Peter tonight?” 

*“A house! A house of our own!” 
beatifically. 

Mrs. Hotchkin bobbed her head decisively. “Wait a 
minute, dear. You'd better be ready to have some- 
thing definite to say to Peter. I’m going to telephone 
Mr. Hotchkin in town, and have him get a price, and 
terms, from the broker. The local real-estate people 
are too avaricious. And then —I’'ve got just the 
architect for you, dear! He does the sweetest things — 
and I know a wonderful landscape man — and Mr. 
Hotchkin has a friend who's a builder ——” 


said Millicent 


I’ took five evenings on Milly’s part, and a long 
interview with Mrs. Hotchkin, to subvert Peter. 

Not because he was ashamed of his financial status, 
but because he was afraid that Mrs. Hotchkin might be 
ashamed of it, he utilized every defense but the truth. 
He was still a trifle too young, and a bit too self-con- 
scious, to admit that he didn’t want to build, on account 
of the expense. He was living on an extravagant scale, 
and he didn’t like to acknowledge that the debit and 
credit sides of his ledger balanced with great diffi- 
culty. 

Beyond that, he was anxious for Millicent to be con- 
tented. Savings could doubtless be effected; and it 
wouldn't be the first time that he had submerged his 
principles for her sake. So they bought — a suburban 
euphemism for acquiring a small equity in a large 
property —and they secured an extension of their 
lease until October, when the architect swore that the 
new house would be finished. Peter sat in consultation 
with lawyers, and notaries; signed away all but a wee 
fraction of his bank balance, and looked with honest 
exultation at his deed, and building contract. He didn’t 
look at the bond, which naturally wasn’t in his posses- 
sion. Ifhe had been able to frame it, and hang it over 
his desk, and remind himself each morning that he 
was conditioned in the payment of two thousand dol- 
lars quarterly for a year, after which the remainder 
of the mortgages could run for three, his exultation 
might have dwindled in direct relation to the sheets he 
tore from his calendar pad. 

It was really remarkable how much Peter fancied 
he could save out of his income. ‘To be sure, the first 
quarterly payment would be simple. All he had to do 
was to sell the forty shares of copper stock his father 
had given him on his twenty-first birthday. If the 
market were favorable, there might even be a surplus 
to apply on the second payment. After that — oh, 
well, they'd have to economize. What's simpler? And 
if he worked now and then at night, in his little study 
on the second floor, he could easily make another 
thousand. 

Peter didn't begin to work at night until it was 
close upon May, and coppers were appreciably below 
fiftv. He spent his evenings just as he had spent them 
for nearly a year; not enjoying them vastly, but firm in 
the conviction that he was being a good host, and 
pleasing Millicent. A week before the required pay- 
ment, he consulted the reports. Forty shares of copper 
stock at forty-five, less commissions! Peter blinked. 
Still, there were rumors of additional dividends soon 


to be announced. Peter resolved to delay until the 
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very last minute before he attempted liquidation. 
Whereupon the extra dividends didn’t materialize, and 
Peter sold at forty-two. He made up the deficit from 
his personal account, but he was worried. It was on 
the following evening that he brought home a bag full 
of papers, and told Millicent that hereafter the study 
couldn’t be used for a smoking-room for the general 
public. 

Hardly a quartet of joyous Templetonians had 
arrived that night before Peter excused himself, and 
withdrew. For the next three hours he occupied him- 
self chiefly in beating his fists on the desk, and apostro- 
phizing his guests in language which, if they had heard 
it, would have struck them as excruciatingly funny — 
coming from Peter. From midnight until half past he 
was uninterrupted; but he slept poorly, and had to 
grant that the initial venture wasn’t as profitable as 
he had anticipated. 

Peter tried to work the next night, and the next. 
On the fourth, he said to Millicent: “Don’t you think 
the people make a frightful amount of noise in the 
house, dear?” 

“Why, I hadn't noticed it,” said Milly. astonished. 
“Doesn't your head ache, working up here? Don’t 
you want me to have something sent up to you?” 

*“Couldn’t work,” said Peter. “Oh, you might let 
me have a cup of coffee.” 

“Coffee!” she e@hoed. “Why — how curious!” 

For ten days he struggled in solitude. Then, to 
Millicent’s vexation, he declared the need of a vacation. 
“Milly,” he said, ““I've found out something. I want 
to get away and think about it. Let’s run up to the 
Adirondacks, or somewhere, for a little while ——” 

“Now?” 

“Right now.” 

“You mean — this week?” 

“IT mean tomorrow.” 

“T don’t see how we can do that,” said Millicent, 
shaking her head. ‘“There’s the Hotchkins’s dinner 
Thursday, and the Winstons had some people they 
wanted to bring over Friday night - r 

“T think,” said Peter deliberately, “that for once 
I'll put my own convenience — and necessity — 
ahead of the Hotchkins and the Winstons. We're going 
to take the 9.10 train tomorrow morning. And this 
evening we won't be at home. [ want to go up and 
look over the skeleton, and I want you to go with 
me.” 

* And call on Mrs. Hotchkin?” 

“Call nowhere,” said Peter. ‘“‘We'll take a good 
look at the house won't see it again for a while 
and try to pretend it doesn’t bore us to spend 
evening without a lot of incidental callers.” 

But Millicent was so obviously bored that Peter 
relented, and allowed her to call on the Hotchkins. 
She looked bored when they left on the 9.10, and she 
continued to look bored from New York to Paul 
Smith's. Peter, uncommunicative at first, reverted 
to the ethics of the honeymoon as soon as they passed 
Albany. Millicent spoke less of missing a dinner 
engagement, and took more interest in the scenery. 

They had a cottage which pleased her. After a 
day or two she ceased to deprecate the stillness, and 
the lack of society, and the absence of all iced bev- 
erages save tea. 

“We came here,” Peter told her, “‘to get a perspec- 
tive on things. There wasn’t any use trying to talk 
about it at home. You wouldn’t have understood it at 
all. But after we get back 

“Why, Peter—what on earth are you 
about?” 

“You wait and see,” said Peter. 

They had a fortnight of it; a calm, serene fortnight, 
which brought some of the roses back to Millicent’s 
cheeks, and put half a dozen pounds on Peter’s frame. 
They were out-of-doors before breakfast; and by eight 
o'clock they were generally too tired to fight off sleep. 
Again in the afternoon they napped; the evenings had 
scarcely begun when they yawned guiltily, and took 

to the army cots. They tramped, and fished; 
they picnicked in the woods; they swam in brac- 
ingly cold waters. At the end of two weeks, 
Peter was satisfied. 

*“So soon?” protested Millicent. , 

“Got to get back to work,” said Peter 

grimly. 

They were twenty miles from Templeton 
when he began abruptly: “ Milly, that house is a bigger 
proposition than we thought. Sometimes I’m not sure 
whether we can carry it or not.” 

**Not —carry it?” she said wide-eyed. 

“T said I'm not sure. We've done a lot of things 
this last year that haven't been altogether wise. I 
wonder if you remember the first dinner we gave ? 

When I said I didn’t know whether we had good taste, 
or lacked courage? And that I didn’t know whether 
we were doing things to please ourselves, or to please 
other people? Well, the [Continued on page 64| 
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“Oh, good evening, Sam. 


you well? 


Do I look upon 
Well, yes, I think I do’ 


Sapphire Sam — by Cameron Mackenzie 


OUNG Samuel Thorne, fresh 

from college, was crowding for- 

ward to begin the race of his 

career. He was twenty-three, 
nearly six feet tall, with a fine clear eye 
and an engaging smile. He brushed his 
hair back from a high forehead smoothly 
and sleekly, and the striped suit he wore 
stretched across his shoulders with a 
well-tailored snugness. There was an 
attractive air of breeding, smartness 
and friendliness about him, and he 
looked what he was—an excellent 
type of young American confronting 
the world. 

He had been told that every man in 
planning his life should have a definite 
objective — a set point to which to steer. Accordingly, 
like most young men, he gave much thought to his 
career. The idea that cross currents might turn’ him 
from his destination probably did not occur to him. 
Within himse!f he was convinced that his ambition 
would hold his course steady, and that his abilities and 
willingness for any amount of hard work would speed 
him on. 

By nature and training Thorne was a conservative, 
and in broad terms he wanted a life of love, honor and 
cash. With love was to come a home, peace, serenity 
and children. With honor was to come dignity, respect, 
standing in the community. With money was to come 
power, comfort, and a degree of ease. And translated 
still further, there were certain concrete equivalents. 
There was Marcia Trimble, membership in the Palatine 
Club and an income of $25,000 a year. Marcia Trimble 
was the daughter of that moderately wealthy, ultra- 
conservative, eminently respectable social pillar, Junius 
Trimble. The Palatine Club had a membership of five 
hundred, a waiting-list of two thousand and not more 
than a dozen members had ever been mentioned in the 
newspapers except when they died. And as for the 
$25,000 income — well, so much in modern life seemed 
to turn on money that whether he liked it or not, 
Chorne felt that he was forced to make it his chief 
object. 

The young man reached the conclusion that the 
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nodded pleasantly to Thorne and told 
him to sit down in the customers’ room 
“Give me fifteen minutes,” he said 


“to get through my mail and Tl tak 





The long, strong arm of business was too much 
for Samuel Thorne — it grabbed him, held him, 
forced a career upon him, choked him with an 
almost fatal success, and left him Sapphire Sam! 


you in and introduce you to Mr: 
Andrews, our accountant. Although he 
doesn’t exactly need anyone just now 
we've decided to start you off im that 
department, under him. It’s a good 
place to begin.” With that Clarkson 
disappeared into his office at one end of 
the customers’ room and closed the 
door. Young Thorne waited. 

Five minutes passed. Mr. Gripp 


Thorn 


breezy and Vigorous, entered 





surest, straightest road to wealth was through the 
banking and brokerage business. It seemed to be the 
accepted highway and his particular opportunity would 
most probably be found in the established firm of 
Gripp & Headaway. Therefore, with all the spirit of a 
young Napoleon, he set about securing a job: there. 
Not being without friends and backing, he got it. 

“T’m to report for work in the morning,” he told 
Dexter, the walking gentleman of this piece, with whom 
he shared bachelor chambers, “and I’ve got my life 
planned and blocked as definitely as I can. It’s impos- 
sible to scheme more exactly and I'm not going to 
scatter my forces. [Tm going to concentrate — mar- 
riage, the Palatine Club, and, well put it this way, a 
junior partnership in Gripp & Headaway. I'll work 
incessantly, clutch every opportunity and make a 
straight drive. I know just the kind of man I want to 
be. Ill let nothing turn me aside.” 

“Go to it, and good luck!” returned Dexter. “You've 
plenty of ability and you're shooting for a definite 
mark. You ought to win.”” And the next morning, full 
of high purpose, Samuel Thorne set to work — thrust 
himself with hope and confidence into the economic 
machine. 

Let us see what happened that day. He entered 
the office promptly at nine. Clarkson, the manager to 
whom he had been introduced by Mr. Gripp after he 
had secured the job, was in the same elevator. He 


got 


and easily, acknowledged his employer 
“good morning.” 
and attractive. 


to his feet and, bowing deferentialh 


He stood there, polite, presentabl 
Mr. Gripp threw another glance at 
the young man, quick and appraising, and passed on 
rapidly to his office, which adjoined Clarkson's. 

Five more minutes passed. There was the ringing of 
the telephone within the manager’s room. Present 
the door burst open and Clarkson skirted abruptly 
into Mr. Gripp’s office. The door closed. 

Again, five minutes passed. Then Clarkson wa 
signaling to him. Thorne crossed the carpet. ‘Thi 
manager took him to Mr. Gripp’s office. 

“Mr. Thorne,” said the employer abruptly, “we've 
had a young fellow in our uptown office in the Hotel 
Universal. Mr. Clarkson has just heard from our 
manager up there, Mr. Barge, that the boy has been 
drinking too many cocktails before noon. We've fired 
him, and need someone in his place. You're a nice 
looking chap. Go up and report to Mr. Barge.” 

Thorne went, and that evening he called upon the 
stately Marcia. 

“Well,” said Marcia, “on a stool all day with your 
nose in a ledger?” 

“Not a bit of it,” rejoined Thorne. “They switched 
me uptown.” 

“Uptown? Why?” 

“Oh, they needed me there. They didn’t need me 
downtown. So I was put in the trading-room of the 
Hotel Universal,” Thorne explained to the girl 
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‘Is that to your advantage?” inquired Marcia. 
“T don’t know. They were going to start me off in 
the accounting-department downtown. Clarkson said 
that was a good place to begin. But they changed their 
plans because they were short a man in the other place, 
and before nine-thirty I was sticking letters and num- 
bers in a trading-board in the heart of the Tenderloin. 
Oh, well, a fellow I don't 
suppose it makes much difference where, does it?” 
“No, of course not,” agreed the girl; “not if you’ve 
worked out just what you're going to accomplish. 
Perhaps up there it will be even easier for you to 


has to begin somewhere. 


make good.” 

Within a week this view got confirmation. Thorne, 
standing before the trading-board and bending his ear 
every moment or so to the telephone, was abruptly 
interrupted about noon in his duties by the peremptory 
voice of Mr. Barge. 

“Thorne.” called the branch manager, “come here.” 
Samuel dropped the S. P. and S. Pf. squares into the 
bulletin gutter and crossed to his fleshy-jowled superior. 

“Shake hands, Mr. Thorne,” adjured Barge, “with 
Mr. Trawtes.” 

The young man did and looked into the puffy, leaden 
eves of the far-famed Western plunger whose specula- 
tive account was no mean factor in the revenues of 
Gripp & Headaway. 

* You know 
deferential, 


Mr. Thorne,” affirmed the 
Barge. ““He is one of Mr. 
Gripp’s choice young men — and Samuel” — this was 
the first time the manager had addressed him in that 
“there is no need to tell you that it is a 


must our 
hand-rubbing 


fashion 
privilege to know Mr. Trawtes.” 

“Oh. of course not,”” Thorne hastened to say, wonder- 
ing just what further was expected of him. The answer 
came soon. Mr. Barge maneuvered him aside. 

“Cyril Slyng, my assistant,” explained Barge, “is 
out with a crowd of English traders. Trawtes, the old 
lush, blew in last night on the Chicago limited. He's 
It’s good business to enter- 
‘Touch the cashier 


playing the market hard. 
taim him: we need someone to do it. 
for some money and take him to lunch.” 

“AM right, sir” said the unguarded, unsuspecting 
and much flattered Thorne. Shortly thereafter, a 
supply of five-dollar notes in his trousers pocket, and 
the firm’s business in his head, he made his exit, arm 
in arm with the insatiable, the caution-defying Mr. 


Trawtes. They proceeded to the Universal bar. Thorne, 
with a certain elegance new to Trawtes, played his 
part. The novelty of the experience was all that 
mitigated its unpleasantness. Being abstemious by 


nature, the young man did not indulge himself. But 
Trawtes, charmed, permitted himself free rein. Back 


at the office at two-thirty o'clock he said to Barge: 


“Fine voung man — finest I've seen west of the 
\lleghanies. A great card! Keep him ‘round. I'm 


his friend! You understand, I’m his friend. And now 
quick about it buy me a thousand Steel!” 
‘Thorne,’ called Barge, when the closing quotations 

were posted, “over here for a moment, if you please.” 

Fhorne crossed again to the manager's desk. “‘Nice 





“There is no need to tell you that it 
is a privilege to know Mr. Trawtes” 


business! You did a good job today. 
The firm’s in about $2,000. The old 
soak is tickled to death. Ill let Mr. 
Gripp know.” 

“Thank you, sir,” and the young 
man withdrew. 

That was really the beginning of 
Samuel Thorne’s career. 

“Funny experience, wasn't it?”” he 
said to Marcia. ‘Me taking that 
old bounder out to luncheon and 
keeping him in a noisy guffaw for 
two hours!” 

“Wasn't it?” she laughed in 
reply. “A most amusing adventure.” 

A funny experience! An amusing 
adventure! Thus was the episode 
summed up in young Thorne’s 
mind, 

“IT wonder why they asked you to 
entertain him?” the girl said. 

“Well, they had to get someone to 
do it, and there I was. I suppose 
that’s why,” he laughed. 


IME passed. Thorne did his 

work effectively and conscien- 
tiously; he was always prompt; he 
did not make mistakes. His salary 
was slightly increased. At night he 
read books on economics and reached 
out at every opportunity for knowl- 
edge that would help him onward. 
In all particulars he was an earnest 


young man on the make. Seeing 
this, Junius Trimble did him a 


friendly turn. He enrolled his 
name for membership in the dignified Palatine Club. 
“Don't get excited, my boy,” he said. “It will be 
years before you're in. But it is just as well to begin 
working your way up the waiting-list.” 
It was thus that matters stood when, one day, Mr. 
Barge spoke to him. “Thorne,” he said, “Cyril Slyng 


has been taken ill, and while he’s away I want you to 
do his work.” 

“What is his work?” 
nominally 


assistant — actually, 
he’s the business get- 
ter of the firm.” 

This sounded im- 
posing. “And what 
are the duties?” asked 
Sam. 

“The duties? There 
are no duties. There 
is only one duty — 
to keep the trading- 
room crowded— 
that’s the need of 
this branch office.” 

“And how’s that 
done?” 

**Well, Slyng’s 
method—and 
Slyng’s a good man 

is this,” explained 
Barge. “He's the 
friend, playmate and 
sporting companion 
of a certain type of 
person who's _ got 
money and a_pro- 
clivity for the White 
Lights. He knocks 
around town and gets 
to know the crowd 
that drifts through 
the restaurants and 
pe a ae cabarets. That crowd 

AA Oho >. divides itself into 
three pretty distinct 
types. There's the 
out-of-town man like 
Trawtes, who is here 
for a ‘bust.’ In his home town he’s a pretty respectable 
citizen, but here he’s on the loose. He wants to gamble 
by day and dissipate by night. He doesn’t know many 
people here, and Slyng steps into the breach, not only 
by providing amusing companionship but by providing 
a very thoroughgoing knowledge of the town. 

“That's one type. Here’s another: the man who has 
made a pile in some smaller city and is lured by the 
glitter of this place. He hauls his wife, who no doubt 
has a silly streak in her, away from a comfortable home 
to a pretentious apartment uptown. They land here 
and — whom do they know? Not a soul. That fellow 
is driven to Broadway for his society and,. ready and 
waiting, is Cyril Slyng. It never takes Slyng very 


“Well, 


he’s my 
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ally engaged to 
Marcia Trimble 
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long to convert that man into a year-in-and-a-year-out 
trader and he keeps him happy with a flashy dinner 
every week or so. Half the men that come in here 
belong to that class. There’s an enormous profit in 
their business. 

“Then there’s a third class: gilded young men with 
plenty of money and plenty of friends who like to be 
seen publicly with a well-known man-about-town. 
You can’t do much with this class. It takes a reputa- 
tion. But.Slyng works them. They're always hanging 
about here or in the bar, and he’s always telling them of 
some new ‘good thing’ — some ‘tip’ he’s got. Is it 
hard to see why Slyng earns big pay? He gets more 
than I do. Why, the commissions on his business, the 
trading accounts he brings in, are enormous,” finished 
Barge enthusiastically. 

“But —” began Thorne. 

“But — but, I know what you're going to say,” cut 
in the manager. ‘That it isn’t a very grand and noble 
calling. It’s not. But there’s precious little more to 
be said against it than there is against a hundred other 
forms of salesmanship, ranging all the way from the 
unconsidered gift of cigars to a purchasing agent, to 
the elaborate activities of the so-called butterfly, 
Carroll Waite. You know his game, don’t you?) Made 
three fortunes at it! He went out as a young man and 
instead of buying himself a seat in the stock exchange 
or a manufacturing plant, he bought himself a position 
in society. Now, what does he do with it? He 
sells introductions and a certain amount of prestige 
to any light-headed millionaire or millionairess 
who'll take the bonds he’s got to sell. It’s all in the 
game! The differences are only in form and_ in 
degree.” 

“I don’t like the idea of exploiting men’s weak- 
nesses,” said Thorne. 

Barge laughed. “My dear boy,” he exclaimed, 
**vou're young! Why, half of salesmanship is exploiting 
men’s weaknesses — capitalizing lack of restraint in 
others. A weakness for cigars! A weakness for society! 
A weakness for Broadway!” 

“Then I don’t think I want to be a salesman,” 
declared Thorne. 

“But the business needs a salesman just now. Come! 
Be a good fellow and fill in. You're working for the 
firm and you're paid to supply what the firm requires. 
Just now that happens to be clothes, manners and an 
engaging personality.” 

**But,” argued Thorne, “I’m not here for that. I'm 
here to supply brains, earnestness and a certain definite 
knowledge.” 

“As a matter of fact, you're not,” was the reply. 
“Like every other young fellow starting out, you're 
here to supply what the firm will buy. But let it go on 
your basis, and the answer is that they don’t happen, 
because of the accident. of Slyng’s illness, to want to 
buy your brains, earnestness and knowledge. They 
don’t need them. But they do need something 
you've got — clothes, manners, personality. Anyway. 
the job’s only temporary. Have a try at it! Gripp & 
Headaway’s trading-room must be kept full!” 
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**It’s only temporary,” Thorne explained to Marcia. 
“Till soon get back into the regular line again. 
Someone has to do the work. It’s evidently a real need 
of the business.” 

“It would seem to me,” commented Marcia, “that 
for the time being you were in a strange back-water 
of trade.” 

“Well, it seems I'm not,” returned the young man. 
“Barge explained the whole thing to me. A job like 
this, it appears, is only a pronounced manifestation of 
a usual thing. He put it to me as an extension of an 
established principle of salesmanship. And I got 
another idea from my talk with him. There is nothing 
with which business does not deal — nothing! The 
way a man combs his hair is as much an article of trade 
as pig-iron. It is perfectly conceivable to me that a 
man might be valuable to some concern because he 
never had his clothes pressed — country salesman, 
you know, or something like that. Here’s Slyng who 
has been making a rich living for reasons that would 
cost another man his job; a knowledge of wines and 
cigars, acquaintance with headwaiters and mundanes, 
a Broadway reputation. That’s what he has sold to 
Gripp & Headaway because that’s what they needed 
in their business. It’s odd how various the require- 
ments of business are! 

“Now, take my case. I want to sell them one thing. 
For the moment, they won't take it. They say, “Kindly 
reach up to that other shelf. We happen to be short, 
just now, on clothes, manners and personality.” And 
they make me sell that to them. Of course, I can 
refuse to sell them that, but what’s the result? Good 
months of work gone and months more of work ahead 
before I can convince anyone that I’ve anything at all 
to sell. When old Gripp gave me that job it was equiva- 
lent to walking into my shop and looking over my 
stock to see if I had anything he required. That kind 
of inspection is a process which takes time, and maybe 
my next customer wouldn’t see anything he required. 
No, it’s up to a man, a young man at any rate, to sell 
what the business 
world will buy.” 

“Ah, well, never 


and although far ||) y; ¥ 
from pleased with | we 
the nature of his 
new duties, he as- 
sumed them. 


mind,” condoled 
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“But aren't you turning somewhat from vour objec- 
tive — swerving a little from your charted course?” 
asked Dexter. 

“Am I? I don’t know. Anyhow, I'm doing the 
thing it is up to me to do — the thing my employers 
want. Is that a sufficient reply?” 

“Sufficient? Yes, in the sense that there isn’t much 
else that vou can do.” 

When he viewed these and 
doubts from a little perspective, Thorne felt that they 
had been a trifle ridiculous. In the first place, aside 
from a few dinners and a dozen or so luncheon parties, 
his chief activities, during Slyng’s absence, consisted 
of forming the acquaintance of, and making himself 
agreeable to, the habitués of Gripp & Headaway’s 
uptown trading-room. In many instances the conver- 
sation never got beyond explaining that Mr. Slyng 
was making progress, that he would soon be around 
again and admitting that Slyng was a “bully” fellow. 
Upon those occasions when he wined and dined an 
out-of-town customer, or relieved the loneliness of a 
“steady,” long dependent upon such attentions, he 
had, he believed, aided by the ministrations of a well- 
tipped headwaiter, carried the thing off with a flare. 
At any rate, Mr. Barge nodded approval and at the 
end of three weeks Thorne was back at the bulletin- 
board, again priming himself on the facts and figures 
which made prices and which a speculator might at 
any moment wish to know. Within two months that 
passage in his career had merged itself with the dim 
vaguenesses of the past. 


serious discussions 


OW let us vault over the stretch of a year in 
Thorne’s life. His salary had again been increased, 
his name was a few points higher in the Palatine wait- 
ing-list and he was now formally engaged to Marcia 
Trimble. His responsibilities at the uptown branch 
had widened. He examined credits, kept his eve on 


margin accounts, even at times fulfilled some of Mr. 
Barge’s 


tasks. All was well. Then — Slyng died. 
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Saving the Nation 


From the Diary of James E. Langston, War Correspondent of the London Times, 1922 


HE first weeks of January, 1922, 
brought increasing difficulties and 
perplexities for the German forces 


Edited by CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


for, as they entered the hotel, hoarse cries 
were heard outside and presently a bomb ex- 
ploded at the main entrance, shattering the 





of occupation in America. With 
comparative ease they had conquered our 
Atlantic seaboard, but now they faced the 
more difficult problem of holding it against 
a large and intelligent and totally unrecon- 
ciled population. What was to be done with 
ten million people who, having been deprived 
of their arms, their cities and their liberties, 
had kept their hatred? 
The Germans had suffered heavy losses. 
The disaster to von Hindenburg’s army in the 


COMING: More articles by Mr. Moffett, 
more articles showing the effect of the 
war on America, and more especially the 
probable effect of peace — and more articles 
on the all important subject of Preparedness 


heavy doors and killing nine of the defenders. 

Meantime messengers had been sent in all 
directions, through the rioting city, calling 
for troops and police, and in twenty minutes, 
with the arrival of stray reinforcements, the 
danger passed. 

Twenty minutes! Again and again the 
German lines swept forward in furious assaults 
with rifles and machine-guns. The Crown 
Prince must be rescued. 

No! The Crown Prince was not to be res- 





battle of the Susquehanna had cost them over 

a hundred thousand men. The revolt of Boston, the 
massacre of Richmond, had weakened the Teuton 
prestige and had set American patriotism boiling, 
seething, from Maine to Texas, from Long Island to the 
Golden Gate. There were rumors of strange plots 
and counter-plots, also of a great new army of invasion 
that was about to set sail from Kiel. Evidently the 
Germans must. have more men if they were to ride 
safely on this furious American avalanche that they 
had set in motion, if they were to tame the fiery Ameri- 
can voleano that was smoldering beneath them. 

I witnessed a sensational happening in Chicago, to 
which city [had journeyed for very personal reasons. 
If this were a romance and not a plain recital of facts, 
! should dwell upon my meeting here with Mary Rver- 
son and our mutual joy in each finding that the other 
had escaped unharmed from the perils of our recent 
adventures. 

Miss Ryerson, it appeared, after the discovery of 
her daring disguise, had been released on parole by 
order of General Langhorne, who believed her story 
that she had taken this desperate chance as the only 
means of saving Thomas A. Edison. Mary had heard 
the story of her brother's heroic death, and, to still 
her grief, had thrown herself into work for the Red 
Cross fund. She had hit upon a charming way of rais- 
ing money by having little girls, dressed in white with 
American flags for sashes, lead white lambs through 
the streets, the lambs bearing Red Cross contribution 
boxes on their backs. By this means thousands of dol- 
lars had been secured, 

On the evening followimg my arrival in Chicago I 
had arranged to take Miss Ryerson to a great recruiting 
rally in the huge lake-front auditorium building, but 
when T called at her boarding-house on Wabash Avenue 
I found her much disturbed over a strange warning 
that she had just received. 

“Something terrible is going to happen tonight,” 
she said, “There will be riots all over Chicago.” 

I asked how she knew this, and she explained that a 
deaf and dumb man named Stephen, who took care of the 
furnace, a man in whose case she had interested herself, 
had told her. It seems he also took care of the furnace 
in a neighboring house which was occupied by a queer 
German club, really a headquarters of German spies. 

“He overheard things there and told me,’ she said 
seriously, whereupon I burst out laughing. 

“What? <A deaf and dumb man?” 

“You know what I mean. He reads the lips and 
I know the sign language.” 

rhe main point was that this furnace man had begged 
Miss Ryerson not to leave her boarding-house until he 
returned. He had gone back to the German club 
hoping to get definite information regarding this im- 
pending catastrophe. 

“It’s some big coup they are planning for tonight,” 
she said. ‘*We must wait here.” 

So we waited and, presently, along Wabash Avenue, 
with crashing bands and a roar of angry voices, came 
an anti-militarist socialist parade with floats and ban- 
ners presenting firebrand sentiments that called forth 
jeers and hisses from crowds along the sidewalks or 
again enthusiastic cheers from other crowds of contrary 
mind, 

“You see there’s going to be trouble,” trembled the 
girl, clutching my arm. “Read that!” 

A huge float was rolling past bearing this pledge in 
great red letters: 

“T refuse to kill your father. IT refuse to slay your 
mother’s son. I refuse to plunge a bayonet into the breast 
of your sweetheart’s brother. I refuse to assassinate you 
and then hide my stained fists in the folds of any flag. 


I refuse to be flattered into hell's nightmare by a class of 


well-fed snobs, crooks and cowards who despise our class 
socially, roh our class economically and betray our class 
politically.” 

At this the hostile crowds roared their approval and 
disapproval. Also at another float that paraded these 
words: 

“What is war? For working-class wives — heartache. 
For working-class mothers — loneliness. For working- 
class children — orphanage. For peace — defeat. For 
death — a harvest. For nations — debts. For bankers — 
bonds, interest. For preachers on both sides — ferocious 
prayers for victory. For big manufacturers — business 
profits. For * Thou Shalt Not Kill’— boisterous laughter. 
For Christ — contempt.” 

I saw that my companion was deeply moved. 

“Tt’s all true— what they say, isn’t it?” she mur- 
mured. 

“Yes, it’s true, but we can’t change the world, 
we can't give up our country, our independence. 
Hello!” 

A white-faced man had rushed into the parlor, 
gesticulating violently and making distressing guttural 
sounds. It was the furnace man. 

Uncomprehending, I watched his swift signs. 

“What is it? What is he trying to say?” 

“Wait!” Her hands flew in eager questions and the 
man answered her. . 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘The riots are a blind to draw 
away the police and the troops. They’re marching 
against the Blackstone hotel now — a thousand Ger- 
man spies — with rifles.” 

The Blackstone hotel! I realized in a moment 
what that meant. The German Crown Prince was 
still a prisoner at the Blackstone in charge of General 
Langhorne. It was a serious handicap to the enemy 
that we held in our power the heir to the German 
throne. They dared not resort to reprisals against 
America, lest Frederick William suffer. 

“They mean to rescue the Crown Prince?” 

pat 

I rushed to the telephone to call up police head- 
quarters, but the wires were dead — German spies had 
seen to that. 

“Come!” I said, seizing Miss Ryerson’s arm. ‘*‘We 
must hustle over to the auditorium.” 

Fortunately the great recruiting hall was only a few 
blocks distant and as we hurried there Miss Ryerson 
explained that the furnace man, Stephen, before coming 
to us, had run to McCormick College, the Chicago home 
of deaf students, and given the alarm. 

“What good will that do?” 

“What good? These deaf students have mili- 
tary drill. They are splendid shots. Stephen says 
fifty of them will hold the Germans until our troops 
get there.” 

“T hope so.” 

I need not detail our experiences in the enormous 
and rather disorderly crowd that packed the auditorium 
building, except to say that ten minutes later we left 
there followed by eighty members of the Camp Fire 
Club (they had organized this appeal for recruits) 
formidable hunters of big game who came on the run, 
carrying the high-power rifles that they had used against 
clephants and tigers in India and against moose and 
grizzlies in this country. Among them were Dan 
Beard, Edward Seymour, Belmore Brown, Edward H. 
Litchfield and his son, Herbert. 

Under the command of their president, George D. 
Pratt, these splendid shots proceeded with all speed 
to the Blackstone hotel, where they found a company 
of deaf riflemen, under the command of J. Fred- 
erick Meagher, about seventy in all, guarding the doors 
and windows. Not a moment too soon did they arrive, 


cued. The defenders of the Hotel Blackstone 
had their way, a hundred and fifty against a thousand, 
but they paid the price. Before help came forty mem- 
bers of the Camp Fire Club and fifty of those brave 
deaf American students, including Harry Whittemore, 
Otto Egger, Fred Bengry, Clark Miller, Arthur Hanson 
and David Brettauer, gave up their lives, as is recorded 
on a bronze tablet in the hotel corridor that bears 
witness to their heroism. 


MUST now make my last contribution to this chap- 
ter of our history, which has to do with motives that 
presently influenced the Crown Prince towards a star- 
tling decision. I came into possession of this knowledge 
as a consequence of the part I played in rescuing 
Thomas A. Edison after his abduction by the Germans. 
One of the first questions Mr. Edison asked me as we 
escaped in a swift automobile, from the burning and 
shell-wrecked Virginia capital, had a direct bearing 
on the ending of the war. 

“Mr. Langston,” he asked, “did the Committee of 
Seventeen receive my wireless about the airship ex- 
pedition?” 

“Yes, sir, they got it,”” I replied, and then explained 
the line of reasoning that had led the Committee to 
disregard Mr. Edison’s warning. 

He listened, frowning. 

“Huh! That sounds like Elihu Root.” 

“It was,” I admitted. 

For hours as we rushed along, my distinguished 
companion sat silent and I did not venture to break 
in upon his meditations, although there were questions 
that I longed to ask him. I wondered if it was Wid- 
ding’s sudden death in the Richmond prison that had 
saddened him. 

It was not until late that afternoon, when we were 
far back in the Blue Ridge mountains, that Mr. Edison’s 
face cleared and he spoke with some freedom of his 
plans for helping the military situation. 

“There’s one thing that troubles me,” he reflected 
as we finished an excellent meal at the Allegheny Hotel 
in Staunton, Virginia. “I wonder if —let’s see! You 
have met the Crown Prince, you interviewed him, didn’t 
you?” 

“Twice,” said I. 

“Ts he intelligent — really intelligent? A_ big, 
open-minded man or — is he only a prince?” 

**He’s more than a prince,” I said, “he’s brilliant, 
but — I don’t know how open-minded he is.” 

Edison drummed nervously on the table. 

“If we were only dealing with a Bismarck or a von 
Moltke! Anyhow, unless he’s absolutely narrow and 
obstinate ——” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Good! Where are the Committee of Seventeen? 
In Chicago?” 

“Te, 

*“And the Crown Prince, too?” 

“Tea.” 

“We'll be there tomorrow and — listen! We can 
destroy the German fleet. Widding’s invention will 
do it. Poor Widding! It broke his heart to see 
America conquered when he knew that he could save 
the nation if somebody would only listen to him. But 
nobody would.” Edison’s deep eyes burned with 
anger. “Thank God, I listened.” 

It seemed like presumption to question Mr. Edison’s 
statement, yet I ventured to remind him that several 
distinguished scientists had declared that the airship 
America could not fail to destroy the German fleet. 

“Pooh!” he answered. “I said the America expe- 
dition would fail. The radio-control of torpedoes is 
uncertain at the best because of difficulties in following 
the guide lights. They may [Continued on page 71| 
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The Great Understanding 


S Terry looked at Kate he smiled to 
himself. He had been there only a 
week, and she had taken to doing 
her hair differently, taken to do- 

ing her hair as a woman does who says: “I have loved 
your eyes upon me. I have loved the caress of your 
ove.” 

When Terry had first seen her, her hair had been 
hauled straight back from her face, hauled back so 
tightly it must have hurt her, and done in an angry, 
defiant knot. One could faney her brushing out its 
great length in the morning with impatient strokes, 
jamming it into place as though it were a sentient thing, 
as though Kate had said: 

“There! stayin place until I have to do vou again, 
and don't annoy me with your curling.” 

Now it was done as beloved women do their hair 
sofly and gently, a frame to her beauty: beautiful 
enough in itself to have made her beautiful had she 
been plain. It was the first time in two and a half 


by Mary Heaton Vorse 


years that she had done her hair this way. She had 
not spent a second of time on it since she knew that 
Mullins did not know how she did her hair. “Didn't 
know she had any hair,” she had said to herself. Then, 
instead of being a pride to her, it had been an annoy- 
ance—because of its weight, because of its curliness: 
and a woman's soul is in a bad state when anything 
beautiful about her is tiresome to her because it is 
tiresome to take care of. 

In silence Terry and Kate watched the sun set threat 
ening and cataclysmal behind the everlasting smoke of 
the mills. Grime was over the town. Grime was over 
the face of the sun. The scant bit of grass and the 
few vegetables in the back yard were soot-covered: 
soot-covered also was a man who lay sprawled upon it 
staring toward the town beneath them with the sight 


less gaze of the utterly weary. In the last 
rays of the setting sun, the whole color scheme 
of the town was that of a furnace black 
and red, red and black; more black than red, 
though, as if the sun itself were only the smouldering 
core of another more distant furnace. as though all 
nature were nothing fairer than the re plica of the town 
with a furnace for a heart. 

From. the open kitchen door behind them loomed 
Mullins, his stocking feet toward them. In the fore 
shortening of his figure his open mouth seemed to come 
directly behind his huge feet. If Kate had turned 
around she knew she would have looked dircetly up two 
huge nostrils. Foreshortened this way and in his com 
plete relaxation he seemed like some monstrous god 
of fatigue, grotesque, hideous, awe-inspiring. His 
great limp hand and forearm hardly seemed as if they 
could have belonged to a man. He looked like some 
sleeping genus of the mills — powerful, almost deformed 
by his very strength, and weary, utter spent, too spent 
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ever to sleep with complete rest even in the depths of 
his oblivion, for he snored horribly, and the noise of his 
snoring came to them like the sounds on the battlefield, 
now like the wails of the dying, now like the shouts of 
viclory; just as though he were so used to the roar of 
the mills that he could not sleep quietly, and some part 
of their noise was reproduced there with his own moan- 
ing and shrieking and grumbling. 

“God,” said Terry, “he makes a row! 
always keep it up?” 

Kate nodded indifferently. 
out. 

“How do you sle« Pp, then?” Terry looked at her smil- 
ing quizzically. He was working up to draw her into 
one of her frequent flashes of anger. 

“You get used to anything when you're tired 
enough,” she answered, with sullen indifference. Two 
men passed out, shambling past her without greeting. 
Kate's eves followed them. 

“They're goin’ to get 
“Swine!” 

“What else have they got to do?” asked Terry. 

Kate did not answer, but glanced at him. She was 
not thinking of what he said, she was thinking of him. 
For a.moment their eves rested on each other with the 
awful and complete understanding of sex. In all this 
landscape they two were the only alien notes, they two 
in their youth and in the latent gaiety of their youth 
the only creatures who were discordant in all the vast 
and hideous symphony of the mills. The landscape, 
the scarred, burnt hills above, the mill, the town, the 
men in it, Mullins’s groaning and snoring in his restless 
sleep, all were in complete and hideous harmony. 

“Mullins makes good pay; what makes you keep 
house for swine like that?” Terry goaded. 

She turned on him. “Do you s'pose I'm going to 
she flashed. “‘Do you s’pose I'm 
doin’ it for my health? S’pose I always lived like this? 
Some day I'm goin’ back.” She flung out her arms, 
and her wide gesture addressed some vague and wished- 
it was as splendid and impassioned as it 


Does he 


“I guess so,” she gave 


stewed,” she vouchsafed. 


stay here forever?” 


for horizon, 
was unconscious. 

Terry had savored hu r ir auty ln fore. 
thrilled him. He drew his breath in sharply. 
looked at Terry with bright, burning eyes. 

“Tm buried up now,” she told him, “but I'm digging 
my way out, and I'm goin’ to dig and dig until Iam out, 

me and Mullins, too.” She threw a glance of savage 
tenderness in the direction of Mullins. 

“What do vou think there'll be left of Mullins to 


The words dropped like poison on her 


the gesture 
She 


dig out?’ 
spirit 

“That ain't Mullins in there!’ she flamed. ‘“‘ You 
ain't ever seen Mullins! Do you spose that I—TId 
‘a’ married him if he'd been like that? Mullins, he'd 
got hurt in the mills, and he'd ben laid off. He was 
rested when I first seen him. He sang and laughed all 
day, he was happy just like a kid. Everybody loved 
Mullins! How'd I know it'd be like this!’ I was sick 
of the store then. I was sick o’ work — work!” 

All the tragedy of her life was in her picture of Mul- 
lins, and Terry knew it. She had wanted life and more 
life and big Mullins with his abounding gaiety seemed 
to promise it. And the snores of Mullins, and the red 
and black landscape, told how life had fulfilled its 
promise. 

“How long'll it take you to dig yourself out, do 
vou think? Five or six years?” 

“All of that.” Her full mouth pressed itself into 
a line. 

“How old are you?” he asked her, with sudden 
brutality; “twenty-seven or -cight?” 

She met his eyes with a sort of desperation in her 
glance She nodded. 

He repeated softly, “Five or six years.” He looked 
at her speculatively, and glanced at Mullins; then 
his bright, penetrating glance rested on her again. 
Five or six years would be long enough for her hair 
to lose its lustre, for the color to Zo from her cheeks, 
for her body to get spare and angular through work, 
and for the flame in her heart to burn down into bitter, 
Long enough for the joy of life to go for- 
ever out of Mullins. He repeated softly: 

Five or six years if all foes well!” 

It seemed as though he had made visible all the net 
of circumstances that was tying her in tighter and 
tighter. She threw him a glance that had hate in it. 
He liked it. He liked it that she didn’t even pretend 
to misunderstand what he meant. He lay back, his 
smile vaunting his vitality , 
and his youth, letting his 


gray ashes. 


sort of insolence; she did not hide that it interested 
her, and something of the hardness of her gaze soft- 
ened, and again their glances mingled in a long look,— 
dangerous, full of meaning. 

He looked away first, over to the smouldering 
horizon; then he said, very softly, as though talking 
to himself: 

“There’s easier ways of digging oneself out, easier 
and quicker!” It was as though he had flicked her 
with a whip. 

She laughed, 
him. 

He met her laugh with a look of admiring insolence. 
He smiled at her maddeningly. 

“What made you stop doing up your hair so tight?” 
he asked her, with insulting tenderness. 

She sprang to her feet, flaming crimson. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh!” And then, as she saw 
that the spectacle of her anger pleased him all the more, 
she ran into the house, past the sleeping Mullins. 

He waited a moment, the smile died from his face, 
resolve grew in his eyes. He was serious now, grave 
and determined, and yet tender. Slowly he went into 
the house. He stopped in the door to regard Mullins 
who slept more restfully. His snores came more gently, 
like a long drawn sob. Terry sprang up the flimsy stairs 
as softly as a cat — listened in the hall, heard Kate 
moving restlessly about her room —and_ knocked 
gently at her door. 

It was dusk outside, almost dark in the hall; she 
flung the door open with a surly, ““What you want?” 

He only stood and looked at her dumbly. She 
could hardly see his face, and yet his altered mood of 
tenderness and gravity made itself felt. Without a 
word, he put his arms about her and drew her toward 
him. He kissed her again and again, kissed her eyes 
and her hair, held her to him unresisting; then, after 
a long, interminable silence, he whispered to her: 

“You, I want you!” 

She passed her hands across her eyes with a curious 
little gesture of impotence as though she were trying 
to ask herself what this immeasurably sweet and shat- 
tering thing was that had happened there. Then he 
said to her again, still in a voice of gentle gravity: 

“Come down — I can’t breathe here; come outside.” 

She followed him with a sort of proud obedience. 

Neither of them thought of Mullins as they passed 
by; he might have been a stranger. 


a laugh that dared him and taunted 


OR a long time they sat in the gathering darkness; 

his hand groped for hers, and held it. Once he bent 
forward and found her lips again, and this time she 
surrendered her mouth to him completely, as though 
she gave all the pent-up life in her with that kiss, as 
though she gave him even the soul of her to drink. 

And at last he broke silence, and in this mo- 
ment of triumph the words that he spoke seemed to 
her like a hymn of life that called to the very depths 
of her. 

He talked to her of strange cities, of the night in the 
South, of the wide plains in the West, of the men and 
women he had known. He told her how life had tried 
to cage him, and how again and again he had broken 
away, and how he had worked at this trade and that 
and left this thing and that,— been fired, or having left, 
always with the world calling to him. And then how 
he had learned to hate the system that killed people 
like her, and started in to wage war on it. He told her 
of his work as an organizer, of the big fight that was 
going on, of strikes won and strikes lost; and she lis- 
tened to him, half hearing him, listening to the soul of 
the things he said rather than to the words, feeling the 
ocean of life lapping all about her, and the great wind 
of the world blowing free, feeling unspeakably one 
with him,— a swift thing, unleashed. 

It was as if she had never seen the horizon before; 
as though all at once the vast spaces of life, and the 
vast and multiform soul of life were manifest to her 
for the first time. 

As he talked, he still held her hand warm in his, and 
her pulse kept time to the hot throbbing of his heart. 
And what he felt made his voice break. 

“And all this long time you was waiting for me and 
you didn’t know it, and I was lookin’ for you and I 
didn’t know it. All the wide world over I never saw 
anyone like you, Kate.” 

From inside came Mullins’s husky, good-natured 
voice: “Kate,” he called, “‘ Kate, my girl!’” He loomed 
huge in the kitchen doorway, a light behind him. 
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She went to him in silence. .Terry could hear him 
saying: ‘“‘Well, Kate, bed-time,— guess must ’a’ 
dropped off.” 

Each night that he had been there Terry had heard 
Mullins say the same thing. A pity for Mullins that 
was almost tenderness mounted in his heart. 

Next day their eyes met each other full of under- 
standing, full of challenge. They watched each other 
covertly, almost appraisingly. 

“*T’ve got business in town,” Terry told her. 

Kate, expending her energy with fury over her house, 
nodded, barely looking up. 

Terry looked back to see if she was watching him 
from the window. She was not. He caught sight of 
her flashing back and forth at her work. He smiled, and 
whistled to himself. He adored this hardness in her,— 
the surrender that was no surrender. 

That afternoon they sat again in the grimy yard 
together and looked at each other with bright, hard 
eyes, eyes that held both judgment of each other, and 
passion. They skirmished for a moment, talking of 
indifferent things; then Terry flung out his hands in 
a wide gesture. 

“God, but I’m happy!” he said. 

The youth in her leapt at this. 
with passion, her gaze softened. 

‘God, to go over the world and see things with you, 
Kate!” 

She grew grave at this, and looked away, drawing 
patterns with her finger in the dust. 

Silence prolonged itself until it grew intolerable to 
him. He knew nothing about her except that she was 
bright, and passionate, and hard, the kind of woman 
who would be as unrelenting to herself as to others if 
it chanced she were of the old-fashioned morality; he 
felt as though something were choking him. At last 
she lifted her eyes again. 

“*S’pose I got tired of you —” was what she said. 

His heart leaped up again. Her egotism flowed 
about him like deliciously clear, refreshing water on 
a hot day. 

““Well, you’d be out o’ here, wouldn’t you? What 
did you do before? You were a saleslady, weren’t you? 
Oh, Kate, Kate, Kate!’ All the joy in the world was 
in his voice. “Think what happiness it would be out 
yonder in the world, you and me, until you did get 
tired of me! Maybe you never would. Maybe I could 
hold you forever! You'd have the money you'd saved 
to begin on again. S’pose you did,—I wouldn’t need 
a penny of that,— I ain’t that kind.” 

She looked at him solemnly for a minute. 

“T don’t love you — not the way I did him.” It was 
the first reference that either of them had made to her 
husband. “I ain't the kind that falls in love every 
other minute, and with him ——” 

Her eyes swam in tenderness; tenderness and love 
seemed to envelop her. She did not need to explain 
that her love had meant all that youth and passion and 
love can mean, all the lovely flowering things of the 
spirit. Her mouth pressed itself in a line. 

“And that come to this,” she said, with a concen- 
trated bitterness. 

“Life with me won’t come to ‘this,’ whatever hap- 
pens, Kate. Oh, what do I care what you thought 
about him? You don’t know yet whether you love 
me or not. I'll take my chance!” 

His youth and courage swept her like an onrushing 
stream. ‘Tomorrow's Sunday,— tomorrow night we'll 
be gone!” 

The afternoon wore itself through in glory. It 
seemed to Kate, as if the tide of life and happiness was 
mounting higher and higher about her until it was al- 
most more than she could bear. Everything he did 
pleased her, even the fact that he did not offer to take 
so much as her hand,— as though this respect of her 
promised sweetness, and delicacy and understanding. 
The thought of sin or wrong-doing never crossed the 
vision of either of them; they were as free from 
the sense of guilt as man and woman before the Fall. 
Even when Mullins, bent with weariness, thumped up 
the hill and through the gate, they met his glance free 
from embarrassment as children. Kate arose to greet 
him, instinctively, as she had always done; as he 
always did, he kissed her. 

“Gee, Kate, ” he said, “you look good!” And all of 
goodness showed out of his weary eyes. He put his 
huge, heavy hand on her shoulder. 

“She's a great little wife, Terry,” he said, turning 
to the man. There was about him the simplicity 
of a great child. 

Terry could imagine him 


Her eyes darkened 





admiration show itself 
nakedly, telling her mutely 
that she could not do any 
thing that displeased him. 
He liked her whole quality. 

She met his look of ad- 
miration with a scornful 


Barr McCutcheon. 


NEXT MONTH: The biggest little novel we have ever published, 
“The Light that Lies,” by the famous author of “Graustark,” George 
Also, a new Julietta story by Sophie Kerr 


the first time Kate saw 
him, as he might have been 
when he was not tired,— 
full of song and full of 
gaicty. His eyes, as faithful 
as a dog’s, rested upon 
Kate. [Continued on page 76) 
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Even as Butler went on up the steps. Janet knew that she 


would not do what he asked 


ND now there began in Janet's career a 
period, the like of which she had never pic- 
tured as a possible experience. She entered 
upon the dull, drab existence of an estranged 

wife, tortured at the same time by self-reproach, dread 
and a paralyzing uncertainty. It was a period of 
tears and prayers, of soul-searchings and high re- 
solves, of flaming bursts of anger, of nerveless inactivity. 
She never discovered how she endured the sickening 
round of her weeks. 

During this period there was the memory of a mo- 
ment —or the small part of one — which returned 
many times. Often it provoked a forlorn smile; 
sometimes it made her search blinkingly for her hand- 
kerchief to ery. It was of herself upon a day of earliest 
spring two years before. 

Clinging to Butler's arn, she remembered, she had 
just passed out from the rich gloom of the church 
and paused at the head of the grayish-white steps, 


facing a lively, unseasonably soft sunshine. <A fresh 
wind beat an edge of her wedding-veil gently against 
her hot cheek. For an instant they had _ hesitated 


against the vivid light, and in that instant, as they 
stood there, it had seemed to the girl that at last life 
had begun. 

All the world had been before her. Anything and 
everything was possible. A great buovant wave of 
sound from beyond the chancel had rolled up behind 
them and wafted them on. She had gathered her train 
a little higher and, clutching tighter Butler's arm, hurried 
down the roped-in carpeted path to the automobile. 


Now, all the world seemed de- 
cidedly not before her; a good 
deal of it, the best of it, she was 
sure, was behind her. For the first 
time in her life she believed that 
all things were not possible, that 
there were doors that were closed 
against her. In seeking to make 
her life she feared that she had 
ruined ic. 

Gradually, she began in large 
measure to blame herself. She 
should never have flown in the 
face of Winter's advice and in 
cavalier fashion taken her legacy 
in her own hands. She should have 
been warned by the consternation 
of the Tremonts when she told them 
the news. It had not been right for 
her to force Butler to the business 
enterprise against his will- 
ingness to go. Most of all 
she should never have kept 
the smallest secret from 
him or attempted the small- 
est part in his affairs. 

Janet believed that she 
herself understood _ pre- 
cisely how she had come 
to commit each of her 
blunders. She could sight flock 
upon flock of excuses. But that 
did not seem to do much good. 
No one else, particulariy her hus- 
band, apparently understood, and 
in her silent hours she passion- 
ately seized upon the lesson that 
others never did understand. It 
was deeds, not motives, that re- 
volved the universe. And her deeds 
had been stupendous follies. 

No one could have been more 
unhappy. Nearly all the currents 
of her days, her estrangement from 
Butler, the menace of Lotta Rey- 
nolds, her anxiety for the future, 
the unpaid obligation to her 
mother, the break with John and 
Martha ‘Tremont -—all mighty 
rivers in themselves — seemed to 
flow to the one stream of her great 
unhappiness. Nor did the stream 
apparently have any outlet. 

There was one conclusion she reached early and 
definitely — that she knew nothing of the psychology 
and inner workings of Butler Pierce and probably 
never had known anything. Evidently, she told her- 
self, for two vears she had been living in a house with 
a stranger. She had thought him kind; he was prov- 
ing himself unjustly, persistently, outrageously, cruel. 
She had thought him home-loving and sober-minded. 
Night after night he was away, frankly seeking the 
gaieties of the town. Most of all she had counted upon 
his abiding love for her. Now she seemed of only the 
smallest moment to him. 

Looking backward, she remembered how, at the 
end of a rapid, heady courtship they had seemed liter- 
ally to collapse, flushed, into each other's arms. A 
trifle more than two years had passed; some sudden 
thing had happened and that love which had seemed 
more enduring than life was destroyed. She could 
not understand just why. Foolish as she may have 
been, there was nothing in her conduct, she felt, to 
justify his extremes nor to explain the death, almost in 
a day, of the fiery, rapturous affection that had been 
between them. 

Without delay he had established and forced upon 
Janet a strangling relation of formal, arm’s-length 
politeness which took into account that life, whatever 
it amounted to, must somehow be lived. Through 
many evenings they sat together — Butler, grave and 
cool, ready, at a word, to lay aside his newspaper and 
fetch Janet’s book from upstairs; and Janet, heart- 
sick and palpitating, trying not to fly from the room. 
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r. and Mrs. Pierce 


By CAMERON MACKENZIE 


For a full account of what happened in foregoing chapters see page 82 


At these times generally they had nothing more vital 
to say to each other than that the railroad schedule 
had been changed or that the suffrage meeting would 
be held on Friday. 

There were hours when she vehemently declared 
that she would take her child and leave Butler. At 
other moments she resolved to confront him and force 
matters to an issue. But she did neither, and unreck- 
oned stretches of close-knit reflection upon what she 
would do were not infrequently terminated by Butler 
on the wire to make the calm, cool announcement 
that he would not be home to dinner that night. 
Invariably he would be careful to state at what res- 
taurant and with whom he was dining; also, he was 
equally precise concerning the train by which he 
would return; and he never failed to take it. For this 
unsolicited information and adherence to his schedule, 
Janet would find herself grateful and all through the 
slow-ticking evening alone hate herself for her grati- 
tude. 

Only once —and this was in March — did But- 
ler report himself as planning to dine with Lotta 
Reynolds. 

“Tt’s a large crowd,” he volunteered in* addition. 
“T was asked by one of the men —a Mr. Grierson. 
He’s giving the party.” 

As usual, Janet waited up. When Butler’s hack 
rattled to the door shortly after twelve o'clock she did 
not lay down her book until he had advanced well into 
the room. He came over by the table and inquired 
if there had been letters for him. She replied that 
there had not. 

“It’s late,” he said, consulting his watch. “I think 
I'll go up.* And he started for the stairs. 

* Did you have a — a nice time?”” The girl had been 
powerless to resist the question. 

“Very!” answered Butler over his shoulder. ** And, 
oh, ves!” He paused, a hand on the newel post. 
“Lotta Reynolds asked me to remind you to go and 
get the street dress you left there.” 

Janet took up her book and lowered her eyes to it. 
“Oh, certainly,” she managed to say casually, “I 
must.” 

Even as Butler went on up the steps, she know 
that she would not do what he asked. For nearly 
three months she had been seeking courage either to 
go and get the dress herself or to ask Butler to get it 
for her. Both courses had somehow seemed equally 
impossible. 

Nevertheless, she had an active curiosity concern- 
ing Lotta and her doings. There were occasions 
when she was ashamed of herself for this, but 
she could not resist it. She was unable to brave 
direct inquiries of Butler, and he volunteered nothing. 
So Janet used to try small, side-shot questions 
like: 

“Who was that Mr. Grierson who gave the party 
the other night?” 

“A rich chap. Friend of Winters, I believe,” Butler 
replied. 

She never got much further than that, and al- 
though her curiosity was not satisfied, she was spared 
having Mrs. Reynolds’s name in any of Butler's 
afternoon declarations again, and she did not believe 
that that particular menace was growing more 
real; she had never known her husband to offer a 
direct lie. 

Meanwhile, Janet for a long time during this period 
was beset with an anxiety of another kind. She could 
learn nothing of her husband’s business, how it was 
progressing, what the future seemed to promise, es- 
pecially regarding Mrs. Fielding’s loan, and most 
particularly, what Butler was doing to rid himself of 
his ill-chosen partner. Over his activities in those 
hours between nine and five for months he pulled a 
shroud of silence. She was certain that at the merest 
questions about his affairs Butler would end the sub- 
ject by a blasting look and leave the room. If there 
was one principle in their new relations more than 
another that he seemed to make clear, it was that he 
would not, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
talk business with her. And she was left in perplexity, 
knowing only that Pierce & Harsen continued to be 
the name of the firm, and that an evil genius of the 
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Pierce family went on occupying one of those blue- 
tinted offices that she herself had fitted with such eager 
confidence. 

There were moments of deeper depression when she 
sometimes wondered if they would assuredly be able 
to meet their rent. But nothing so dire occurred. 
Butler continued to hand her a check for the household 
and her expenses. This was as he had done before 
save that now he would add sternly that the allotted 
amount must not be exceeded. This frightened Janet 
a little, and because she feared to excite further her 
husband’s wrath, she addressed herself with a new 
attention to her domestic management. For several 
months she tried a complicated system of her own 
devising. But her distracted mind could never make 
her ledger balance, and somehow her estimates always 
went askew. Finally, upon a day when it occurred to 
her that she was making this plodding effort for a man 
who had not kissed her in a dozen weeks, she got up 
and tossed her figures indignantly into the fire. 

She continued to be anxious and dwelt a great deal 
upon the matter of Mrs. Fielding’s loan and upon 
Butler’s chances for success. There was no likelihood, 
she felt, that they would ever be rich; whether they 
would fall into the slough of absolute failure she did 
not know. Many of the conclusions forced upon her 
by the meeting to which Winter had summoned her 
had been shaken by the disclosure of Harsen’s brutal, 
‘overpowering methods. 

To discharge the Fielding loan was day by day 
unquéstionably one of Janet’s most active desires. 
Upon visit after visit to her mother she could not help 
feeling the thing between them, perhaps for the reason 
that her mother never referred to it. She did not know 
whether she was grateful to Mrs. Fielding or not for 
her obvious evasion of the subject. Janet understood 
her mother’s motive; it was to spare her daughter's 
pride, grossly injured by the enforced abandonment of 
her youthful principle of conduct in regard to money. 

More than once Janet was on the point of asking 
Butler what prospects there were fcr paying the debt. 
But much time passed before she 
did and meanwhile there did not, 
somehow, seem anyone clse to 
whom she could turn. 

Under other circumstances it 
might have been conceivable that 
she appeal for light to John Tre- 
mont, but her brother-in-law was 
not a possibility now. Janet's re- 
lation with him and with Martha 
was in as bad a muddle as the rest 
of her affairs. The girl still ardently 
believed that her sister and her 
sister's husband had shown them- 
selves wanting in the finest, most 
loyal feeling when they had turned 
deaf ears to her cry of distress. 
That alone would have been 
enough to hold her apart from them, 
but there was added the writhing 
shame of Butler's boasts and later 
equally vain appeal. Altogether 
Janet was sure that there could 
not be again anything more than 
formal exchanges between herself 
and the Tremonts. She would 
weep over this sometimes, but she 
scarcely even considered trying to 
enlist John’s advice. 

There was still another reason 
which would keep her from seeking 
her brother-in-law’s aid. She was 
in a state of quivering sensitive- 
ness, which did not abate for 
months, over the breach with 
Butler. It seemed to her unendur- 
able that others should learn or 
perceive the horrible thing that 
her proudly-boasted marriage had 
come to be. There was no use in 
going to any one for help unless 
she asked questions and of a kind which Butler ob- 
viously enough was the one person to answer. Any 
discussion of the business problem she was sure would 
lead around to a disclosure of the blight which had come 
upon their home. 

This same feeling restrained her in other ways. 
Only rarely were guests invited to their house. It 
was perfectly impossible for her and Butler to gioss 
their relation even for an evening so as to conceal the 
change; and, moreover, when anyone did come, Janet 
often found herself too dispirited to give herself out. 
Upon occasions Butler brought Julian. He talked cheer- 
ily and guided his topics with a tactful care that was 
humiliating, and when he was together with them 
both seemed to take the attitude that he had applied on 
one occasion his particular panacea for the differences 


in the Pierce family and that, as it apparently had not 
been efficacious, all he could do was to sit by and wait. 

But Janet continuously suspected that this would 
not be his attitude with her if just they two found 
themselves together. Warned by the way in which 
she sometimes caught him looking at her, she was 
certain that upon the score of old friendship and in- 
terest, Julian would have been glad to explore further 
into her unhappiness. 

The issue, however, did not arise for a long time 
because it chanced that Butler was always with them. 
When it did arise, it grew out of an event which did 
not impress Janet, at first, as connected in any way 
with her own immediate existence. 

Early in June Powell was elected Secretary of the 
Excelsior Trust Company. Toward the end of a 
Saturday afternoon he motored out to tell the news. 
Engulfed in a deep wicker chair, Janet was sitting in 
a corner of the lawn. Soft, restful shadows lay across 
the sweet-smelling, close-cropped grass. Above was 
a placid sky with depths of untold blueness. The girl 
held a book. The blouse she wore left bare her throat 
and arms. There was still a wistful droop to her 
shoulders, but its appeal was no longer the appeal of 
mere girlhood. Around her neck was the thread of a 
gold locket chain. With one hand she was gently 
playing with this. 

Janet’s eyes were following the type lines, but she 
was not reading. She was thinking and her thoughts 
ran to the general purport that if her husband really 
were the sort of person she had believed him, his ideals 
would prompt him now to make his own life more 
noble; in which event he would mend the quarrel in 
the Pierce family and— Ata sound from down the 
driveway she lifted her eyes and saw an unfamiliar 
car rounding the bend in its climb up the hill and 
recognized the trim, lean-featured individual, in the 
exact middle of the rear seat, as Julian Powell. 

She was glad he had come; glad Butler was not at 
home; glad at the prospect of escape from herself. 
There might be a mild contest with Julian, and when 





He was watching her with half-closed gray eyes in which there were alertness, 


amusement and half a challenge 


she recalled the calm, sure-footed confidence with which 
her friend invariably pursued his ends, she wondered 
precisely how she should be able to manage him. With 
the hope that he would let her play at abstractions and 
commonplaces for a while with him, she waved an arm 
to welcome him. 

“But the new car, Julian?” she questioned, as, hat 
in hand and a cane hooked over the sleeve of a snug- 
waisted blue serge suit, he made a bow before her. 
“Does this also signify some grand new event?” 

“It does,” he laughed and drew up a chair. He sat 
down and paused, looking at the girl. She threw him 
a bright, friendly smile of inquiry. He smiled back 
and waited a moment longer before he spoke. 

** My dear Janet,” he eventually said, “that car marks 
a most important event — my accession to dignity.” 
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He stopped there, cryptically. The girl looked over 
at the machine. From the sedate upholstery of th: 
tonneau to the vizored cap of the immobile chauffeur 
the new car expressed quiet opulence. 

“That,” Julian added, pointing with his stick, ‘is 
the worthy successor of that madcap, slouchy racir g 
thing Thad. [ve quit being a broker.” 

He told her his news, faint amusement in his ev« 
as if the matter were not to be taken too serioush 
and in a tone clear and controlled. What it came to 
was that the trust company secretaryship had been 
offered to him and he had decided to sell his partnes 
ship interest and accept. His election had followed 

“Money? Well, there’s not so much immediate, 
he explained deprecatingly. “But I've made up m 
mind that I want to go in a little for what Teall dignit 
Sounds rather formidable, doesn’t it? Well, it’s not 
I think all [ mean is that T want to cut out a good deal 
of this cheap, fake life — dining and wining and todving 
to a lot of people whom [ don’t care a snap for, just 
because they happen to be customers or possibl 
customers. Thank heaven, [im at a point where | 
can afford to give it up and get out of all that. [t was 
nasty.” 

Even as Janet gave her congratulations, a chance 
remark of Martha Tremont’s returned to her. Lt was 
something disparaging about Julian's business and his 
methods — she did not clearly remember which. But 
whatever it was, Powell was getting that particulas 
kink out of his life — making his life finer. 

“Oh, it’s splendid, Julian,” she exclaimed. “Im 
proud of you.” And she knew that she had never 
thought so well of him nor held him in warmer regard 
than she did then. “Yes, Julian, 'm really proud ot 
you,” she added, tricked by enthusiasm out of hersel! 
“As proud as T can be.” 

“Why proud?” he asked. 
so much.” 

“Oh, it’s not that. It's your wanting to get out o 
that other thing.” 

*T see,” he mused, tapping at the heel of his boot 
“You are a lithe surprised at my 
wanting to. Is that it?” 

“No, L think T like what you've 
done because it) shows she 
laughed “well, because it shows 
you've a soul.” 

“Certainly [Eve a soul.” he pro 
tested good humorediy, “Sand like 
every other little soul in the uni 
verse it’s trying for its particulas 
kind of perfection — the kind it sees 
Didn't you think I had a soul?” 

“Dont be absurd.” Janet al 
jured. “Of course T knew you had 
a soul, All T meant was that Dm 
glad that you had the courage of 
your vision of the thing vou 


“To be Secretary isn t 


saw as most perfect.” 

She nodded renewed approval 
over to him and with a certain 
delight’ took in’ the impression of 
cheerful and intelligent indolenc 
he gave, as without the hint of a 
slouch, he lJolled) back into the 
depths of his” chair. He was 
watching her with half-closed gray 
eyes in which there were alertness, 
amusement, and half a challenge 
Somehow it occurred to her to ask 
about Lotta Reynolds, but she 
did't; the — sun-tinted, — rolling 
countryside reached too serenely 
out. before her. She continued 
watching him and fingering lan 
guidly at the thread of her gold 
chain and Jet) the unstrained, 
friendly silence go on. Only the 


qn oer 
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reflective tapping of Julian's stick 
broke the pleasant quietness until, 
without moving, he asked: 

“Have vou?” 

Her thoughts had idled away and she tried to bring 
them back. “‘Have IT what?” 

“The courage of your vision.” 

Janet sought to warn him with a frown. “Oh, I 
try to have,” 
discussing you.” 

He laughed softly. She was almost disarmed into 
a smile. Once more she frowned; again he laughed 

“You try, eh?” She did not reply but made o 
casion to drop her book on the vrass beside her. ** Need 
any help?” he inquired casually. His thin, teasing 
smile seemed to say that he realized perfectly that he 
was trespassing but did not care and it really didn’t 
matter, anyhow. But Janet was firm. 

“No — I don’t need any help, Julian,” she said with 
a shake of her head, |Continued on page 47| 


she said, “but, remember we were 
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Three-Fingered Jenny 


Another 


OBERT BRUCE and his spider must 
have inspired generations of men and 
women. They inspired me when Fate, 
a Gray Woman made incarnate, stepped 

hetween me and the girl I loved. To be sure, I had 
known the girl only a few hours, while the directress of 
the Sisterhood to which Maida Odell was pledged had 
known her for many months. Yet things had happened 
in those few hours I had known Maida to make them 
Even before I met her she had been 
in my brother had done her 
an injustice for which I wished to atone. From the 
moment L saw her face, that wish became the strongest 
force in life; even though it was practically in the same 
moment that [learned of her pledge. She had prom- 
ised her services to a sisterhood of charitable women for 
at least a vear, and no persuasions could change her 
mind. 

I needed the example of both Robert and his spider, 
when that news struck me with its sudden blow. But 
later, when I had reason to suspect the good faith of 
the Head Sister and her whole order, I hoped selfishly 
again. I expedition which 
succeeded; and when [ had brought Maida Odell 
back from Pine Cliff, Long Island, to her brother's 
house in New York, my mind was at peace between 
night and morning. I was happy, because Maida had 
been snatched from the menace of real danger, and 


count as years. 
thoughts, because my 


undertook a “rescue” 


because she had trusted me. More a great deal 
more — might come some day, I thought. 
“A gilded amateur detective,” Roger Odell had 


called me in joke. But as he was grateful for help 
I had given him in another matter, I knew he would 
listen to theories Pd formed concerning this mystery 
which, like an evil spirit, had haunted his sister since 
childhood. All night I had spent in elaborating these 
theories and dove-tailing them together. The girl had 
had a fright in the theatre. I myself had seen a man 
with strange eyes and a stranger sear, looking up at 


her; and now, through certain happenings at my hotel, 
IL believed that a secret link between him and Maida’s 
adored “Head Sister” might be found. That, of 


course, would free the girl mechanically from the 
promise she thought so sacred. 

By cight-thirty in the morning I was in touch with 
Pemberton’s Private Detective Agency, which I heard 
was one of the best in New York, and I had just been 
assured that a very good man, Paul Teano, would be 
with me inside of ten minutes, when my telephone 
bell rang shrilly. It was the voice of Grace Odell, 
Roger's bride of a month, which answered my “ Hello!” 

“Oh, Lord John,” she called distressfully, “isn’t 
it dreadful? Maida’s going back to the Sisterhood 
House! The Head Sister has written her a letter. 
Maida’s answering it now. She doesn’t blame the 
woman for anything. She just thinks she herself was 
a coward to take fright at a bad dream. Do come and 
argue with her. The poor child wants to start this 
morning. She’s like one possessed. That woman 
seems to have her hypnotized.” 

My answer goes without saying. It was the answer 
Robert Bruce would have given after seeing his spider 
fall for the seventh time. I determined to put off the 
detective, but he arrived as I finished talking to Grace, 
and as his looks appealed to me I spared him a quarter 
of an hour. His eyes were as Italian as his name — 
gray-blue, Roman eyes, with the shadow of some past 
tragedy in them. “A temperamental looking fellow,” 
I said to myself, for his dark face was curiously wistful 
and sensitive, as well as clever. About twenty-nine 
or thirty, I took him to be, and afterwards found that 
my estimate was right. 

My business with the detective had nothing to do 
directly with Maida Odell. What I had to tell him 
concerned a queer invasion of my rooms at my hotel 
two nights before; a collapsible box, just big enough 
to conceal a child or a dwarf, found under my bed; 
the theft of a document; a few missing coins hardly 
counted, and the deliberate erasure of an important 
note 1 had made on my shirt cuff. I told Teano of 


Adventure in Love with Lord John Playing the Humble Part of Cupid 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


my adventure in the corridor, following a mys- 
terious child until I was stopped by an over- 
zealous night watchman. I described the sweet 
face of a young woman, dimly seen through the 
crack of a door, and received congratulations on en- 
gaging for my own purpose the suite occupied by the 
guardians of the somnambulistic child. My order that 
the rooms were to remain undisturbed gave Teano his 
sole hope of tracing the supposed thieves, after the 
passing of so many hours. “A thousand pities,” he 
complained, “that the Agency hadn’t been called up 
before!” He couldn’t understand, if the affair was of 
importance, why I had let it drop; and in trying to 
explain that I had had more urgent business, I found 
myself magnetized by the man’s extraordinary eyes. 
Out it came that I had been helping a woman — a 
woman in danger — and that in the end success in this 
trivial-seeming case might mean her safety. 

“IT, too, work for a woman, my lord,” the detective 
said. “‘A woman in danger.” As he grew excited, 
he fell into a strong Italian accent; and I noticed, 
though he had spent years in America, how little slang 
of the country he'd chosen to pick up. He spoke, 
perhaps in the wish to impress me, with singular correct- 
ness. ‘‘Now you have told me this, I shall be the more 
anxious to serve you. I turned detective for a woman's 
sake — to find her. Ive been five years trying, and 
I haven't found her vet. But every morning I think, 
‘Perhaps it will be today.’”’ 

There was no time then to draw him out as he would 
evidently have liked to be drawn out. I showed him 
where he had to work, and what there was to work 
upon, in my rooms as well as the two others, and then 
dashed off in a mad hurry to Maida. 

As my car stopped in front of Roger Odell’s home. 
out of the house bounced a small boy — a very small 
boy, indeed, with the eyes of an imp, and the clothes 
of a Sunday-school scholar. He looked sharply at me 
as he flashed past, and I fancied I saw a gleam of recog- 
nition in his eyes. It was as if he said, “So it’s you, 
is it?” and ran the faster. 

I had never seen the boy before. 


Why should he 
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fear me? I thought of the collapsible box; and leaving 
a flabbergasted footman at the door, my crutch and 
I went after the small legs that twinkled around the 
corner. The elf was too quick, however. By the 
time I had got where he ought to have been, he had 
made himself invisible. Whether a taxi had swallowed 
him up, or th® door of some house had opened to receive 
him, it was useless to wonder. He had gone, and all 
I could do was to question the footman. The child 
had brought a letter to Miss Odell, and had taken one 
away. “Meanwhile,” the servant added, seeing my 
interest, “he has entertained the household below 
stairs by making faces and turning handsprings. 
Quite a little h’acrobat, your lordship,’ remarked the 
man,-who hailed from my country; “‘and that sharp, 
though dumb as a fish! We gave ’im cake and jam, 
but money seemed to please *im most, an’ ’is pockets 
was full of it already. *E’s got enough to go on a most 
glorious bust, beggin’ your lordship’s pardon.” 

I gave it—and something else as well. Then I 
asked him for the plate from which the child had eaten. 
It was to be wrapped in paper, and put into my car — 
a present for Teano. (It has never mattered that 
a footman should think his master, or his master’s 
friends, insane!) 

If the child-messenger from the Sisterhood, and the 
child-thief in the collapsible box were one, the dumb- 
ness was an obstacle. It would be hard to get out of 
the creature anything he did not want to have gotten 
out. All the same, the great thing was to lay hands 
on him. Teano might be able to do it, I thought, little 
dreaming how my desire and his, intricately working 
into one, were to be brought about. 

I was shown into Roger’s den, where Roger was 
waiting for me; and I confessed at once the theft of 
the document he had given me — luckily useless, with- 
out the plan which accompanied it. I told him also, 
the whole history of the night which he did not know 
already. “Two and two generally make four in the 
end,” I said, “‘and though this affair is irritating, it 
may help eventually. The man who frightened Miss 
Odell in the theatre had the look of an Egyptian. Now, 
isn’t it more likely that a mummy should be wanted 
by an Egyptian than another? Miss QOdell’s great 
treasure is a mummy, in a wonderfully painted mummy- 
case. All she knows is, that it’s been the ‘luck’ of 
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her ancestors for generations. Not that they had 
much luck, from the little you know of them! But 
the mummy has been kept sacred. You know that 
several attempts have been made to break into the 
‘shrine,’ as Miss Odell calls it. With what other 
object than to get the mummy? You've had its case 
protected with an ingenious system of electric wiring. 
Now, you are going away with your wife. You give 
me the secret of the mechanism. The same night some- 
body tries to steal it from me; also he rubs off my shirt 
cuff the number of the Egyptian-looking fellow’s motor 
car. What does that point to? Straight back to 
the Egyptian. Then, there’s the directress of the 
Gray Sisterhood. She deliberately fascinates Miss 
Odell. She expensively revives the glory of a dying 
order. She takes an old ghost-ridden house by the 
seashore — where anything might happen. And some- 
thing does happen, the first night Miss Odell is persuaded 
to sleep under the roof. A dream — an Egyptian 
face, which has haunted her in visions since childhood 

the most vivid dream she ever had; so vivid, that I 
venture to believe it wasn’t a dream at all, but a trick 
of some sort, with the Head Sister in collusion. Why 
not? A woman who tries to induce a young girl to 
give up the world — to bring all her possessions with 


‘her into such seclusion. ‘All her possessions,” mind! 


That would have included the mummy case, if you 
hadn’t put your foot down and made Miss Odell 
promise to leave it here for the present. Have I your 
leave to repeat these ramblings to her?” 

“She has heard them, Lord John!” I turned, and 
sprang to my feet. Maida was at the door, with 
Grace. 

“You were talking so fast, we didn’t interrupt. And 
then — I wanted to hear. I thought you'd Wish me to. 
You have a wonderful theory, and clever, too; but it’s 
all a mistake so far as the Sisterhood is concerned. The 
Head Sister is the very best woman I ever knew; and 
she’s been the greatest comfort to me! I'm breaking 
my heart with shame because I was a coward and de- 
serted my post last night. Oh, don’t think I blame 
you for bringing me away, Lord John. I blame only 
myself, for coming. You were splendid. You meant 
to guard me. And I’m grateful for everything. To 
convince you of that, I promise if you can prove anything 
against the Sisterhood, I'll consider myself free from 
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25 
my bond — even before the twelve months are uy 
That's a safe promise. You can't think what a beauti 
ful letter the Head Sister has sent me this morning 
I'm eager to go back and earn her forgiveness by help 
ing in the work she'll give me to do. In justice to her 
I must tell you a secret. That mask you saw — which 
prejudiced you — is to hide burns she got in saving 
a slum-child from death in a great fire. The Sistet 
wears it to spare others pain. And as for the dream 
I have it everywhere, and often. Don’t be anxious 
for me. I'll write, and — you can write if you will 
Dear Roger, is the car ready to take me away?” 

“No,” said Roger bluntly. “I hoped John would 
make you see reason.” 

“T do see it,” the girl answered. “T didn’t last 
night.” 

“How I wish you weren't over twenty-one!” het 
adopted brother growled. 

Maida laughed, almost gaily. “As it is, Pm an old 
maid, and must be allowed to go my own way.” 

“May I motor you and Roger to Pine Cliff, if you 
must go?” I begged. 

She gave me a long look before answering. Then 
she said. * Yes.” 

[ shall never forget that run from New York to Long 
Island. I made the most of every moment; but my 
heart turned to ice whenever a voice seemed to mutter 
in my ear, “You're going to lose her — this adorabk 
girl! You've failed — you've failed, John Hasle, in 
the big crisis of her life and yours.” 

But I wouldn't believe the voice. T ching to Rober! 
Bruce and his spider. So far as my own story was con 
cerned, I thought this chapter of it had come to a close 
with the closing of the gate at the Sisterhood Hous« 
between me and Maida Odell. Yet after all it hadn't, 
quite. There was more to come. 

A little veiled woman had opened the gate at thi 
sound of the motor-horn, evidently expecting Miss 
Odell. And the same little woman shut us out when 
the new sister had gone in. [I noticed her particularly, 
because she shrank from our eyes, though her face was 
covered with the conventional mist of gauze — not 
so thick a mist as that which shrouded te directress 
yet thick enough to be practically concealing. She 
need not have feared our curiosity, yet she evidently 
did. And it seemed that she was glad to get rid of us. 
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“Beg pardon, madam; but we're detectives sent to arrest Three-Fingered Jenny, and here’s our warrant” 
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Not rudely, but with eagerness, she pushed the gate 
to; and as she did so;I noticed: her hand. - The left 
hand it was—vervy small, daintily‘shaped, with delicate, 
tapering fingers; but the third finger was missing. 


Teano was not in my rooms when I arrived once 
more —a_ figure of gloom—at my hotel; but 
opening the door of 212 I found him at the telephone. 
So absorbed was he that he did not hear me enter, and 
[ stood still in order not to disturb him. I supposed 
that he had called up the Agency, and was talking of 
my business. His back was turned to me, and backs 
are noncommittal. His attitude, however, was tense 
with excitement; the hand that held the receiver 
trembled. It struck me that the detective must have 
hit upon some great discovery. 

“Tf IT could get out of the job, I would,” he almost 
groaned. “But they'd put another man on, and that 
would be worse for Jenny... Everyone heard of ‘Three- 
Fingered Jenny’ at the time of: the gang’s getaway. 
The name caught’on. The only thing I can do is to 
keep her out of the business at-any cost, and go along 
on other lines. T'll call you up again, Nella, if I get 
anything on my own, about Jenny.” 

“Who, pray, are Nella and Jenny, Mr. Teano?” I 
asked, realizing that for some reason the man meant 
to play me false, and that I'd arrived in the nick of 
time to detect my own detective. 

He jumped as if IT had shot him, and dropped the 
receiver. My eves held his, and I saw the blood pour 
over the dark face, then’ drain away, leaving it sallow- 
white. “I thought I'd locked the door,” he stam- 
mered., 

“Tt’s a good thing for me you didn’t,” I said, “‘and 
perhaps a good thing for you, too. I haven't heard 
much. - But [ve heard enough to guess you came on 
some clue you didn’t expect. That's why you forgot 
to lock the door, before you called up ‘ Nella.’” 

**Nella’s my sister,” Teano blurted out, with a look 
both tragic and obstinate. “She's employed in the 
Priscilla Alden, the hotel where only laces stay. She's 
the telephone girl on the thirteenth floor. I have a 
right to talk to her!” 

“Thanks for the explanation,” I replied with more 
coolness than I felt. “As for ‘Jenny ’—well, before 
I ask more questions [ll tell you what I think. If I'm 
wrong, correct me. But don’t interrupt till I've fin- 
ished. ‘Jenny’ is the woman for whose sake vou took 
up your profession. You'd lost, and wanted to find 
her. Now, you have found her or rather, her finger- 
prints unmistakable, because they happen to be 
those of her left hand. Rather than get her into trou- 
ble, you'd sacrifice my interests, and look her up on 
your own account.” 

Teano remained dumb as the impish child when 
[ finished and waited for him to speak: so L went on. 
“Your face says I'm right, so vou needn't answer. 
But vou and [I must come to a quick understanding. 
I don’t want to hurt a woman; yet vou see I know so 
much [can earry on this case without you, if you throw 
me down. Suppose we compare notes, and work to- 
gether? I'll begin by laying my cards on the table. 
I can save you the trouble of a search if I choose. I 
know where ‘Jenny’ ts, and can take you to her.” 

“You you're bluffing!” Teano stammered. 

“Tswear Pm not. Luckily vou're a private detective. 
The police needn't get an inkling of this case, unless you 
fail me, and I turn to them. All I want is to find out 
who instigated the affair of night before last. Who 
carried it out isn’t so important to me, though it may 
be to you. And by the by, has ‘Jenny’ any special 
personal interest in a little boy of four or five who is 
dumb?” 

“My God!” broke out the detective. 

* Don't you think I can be as useful to you as you 


can to me?” I insinuated. “Why not be frank about 
‘Jenny’? I promise to hold every word in confidence, 
as if I were a priest in the confessional. Hang up that 
receiver. You'd better sit down or you'll fall! Here 
you in that chair, I in this, on opposite sides of the 
table. Now, let’s have this 'out.” 

The man was at my mercy; yet he had the whole 
sympathy of my heart. I knew he was no traitor, 
though he had meant to betray. me for a woman. 
“Probably,” I reflected; “I'd have done the same in 
his place.” 

We sat facing each other, across.the bare little table; 
and Teano began falteringly, the story of Jenny. There 
was drama in it, ana tragedy; yet the story had no end. 
The sad music was broken; but I began to see, as he 
went on, that he and I might find a way of ending it, 
this very day — on a different key. 





AUL TEANO and his sister had come to relatives 

in New York when he was nineteen and she twelve. 
That was ten years ago. Paul was now a naturalized 
American citizen, but at the time of the Italian war in 
Tripoli he hadn’t taken out his papers. There had 
been other things to think of — such as falling in love. 
In those days Paul-was a budding newspaper reporter. 
He had gone to “get” a fire, and incidentally had saved 
a girl’s life. Her name was Jenny Trent. It was « 
case of love at first sight with both, for Jenny was 
romantically grateful, sweet and dainty as a rose. Her 
mother took lodgers, and Teano promptly became one. 
In a fortnight, Jenny and he were engaged in spite of 
a rival with money and “position” — that of a bank 
clerk. 

Mrs. Trent wanted Jenny to marry Richard 
Mayne, and Jenny had vaguely entertained the idea 
before she met Teano. There was something mysteri- 
ous and different from the men she had known, about 
Mayne, which to a degree had piqued her interest. But 
the cloak of mystery ceased to attract after Teano 
saved Jenny's life, after he had gazed fixedly at her 
with those blue gray eyes whose light was thrilling as 
the stars that watch over Rome. Teano, afraid of 
Mrs. Trent’s weakness for Mayne — or his presents, 
would have married Jenny at once, and trusted to luck 
for a living; but the girl’s mother fell ill, and while 
Jenny was nursing her, Italy’s war broke out. Paul 
was called to the colors, and sailed for “home” with 
thousands of other reservists. It was hard luck, and 
harder still to be wounded and taken prisoner in his 
first battle. Teano’s adventures with his Arab cap- 
tors would make a separate story, as exciting as Slatin’s 
though not so long, for he suffered only a year and six 
months’ imprisonment. At the end of that time he 
escaped, made his way to Sicily, and thence back to 
(America as stoker im an Italian liner. His first thought 
was to see Jenny; but at Mrs. Trent's he found him- 
self taken for a ghost. The report had come that he 
was dead; and Mrs. Trent had “thought it best” for 
Jenny to accept Dick Mayne. “For heaven’s sake, 
keep away from the child,” pleaded her mother. “‘She’s 
not happy with Dick. There was trouble at the bank, 
and he lost his job. Jenny’s wretched. But she’s got 
a baby boy to live for — a poor little thing, born dumb. 
The sight of you will make things harder to bear.” 

Perhaps Teano might have had strength to keep 
away from his lost love, if an old fellow-lodger had not 
buttonholed him, and whispered what “people were 
saying about Dick Mayne.” It was asserted that for 
years he had led a “double life.” Nothing yet» had 
been actually proved against him, except that he was 
a dope fiend. But gossip had it that he was a dope- 
seller, as well, a receiver of stolen goods, and a friend 
of thieves and gunmen. There was likely to be an 
awful “bust-up” soon and then — Heaven help Jenny! 

Naturally Teano went instantly to the address given 
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him — that of a tenement house a long way east of 
Fifth Avenue. There, Fate stage-managed him into 
the midst of a scene destined to change the course of 
two lives and put an end to one. His knock was 
unanswered; but something was happening in the 
kitchen of the wretched flat. The door was not locked; 
it had been forgotten. Teano burst in, to find Jenny 
fighting for her life with a madman. Mayne had 
snatched a bread-knife from the table, and Jenny's 
hands dripped blood. Without a word Teano sprang 
to her defense; but Mayne slipped out of his grasp. 
Darting to an adjoining room, he rushed back with 
a Colt revolver. To save Teano, Jenny flung herself 
between the two men; but Paul caught and put her 
behind him, leaping on Mayne with the spring of a 
tiger. Then came a life and death tussle. The re- 
volver went off as both fought to get it, and Mayne 
fell, shot through the heart. 

“You'd have thought things couldn’t have been 
worse with us than they were,” the detective groaned. 
“But you'd have thought wrong. We were up against it, 
Jenny and me. If I stayed and gave evidence, she 
was afraid of a scandal. Neither of us wanted that, 
for her. If I made a getaway, she argued, she would be 
all right, on a plea of self-defense; because it was known 
by the neighbors what her husband was. I thought 
the same myself; and she persuaded me for her sake 
to disappear. That was the mistake of my life. What 
happened after I went, I don’t know. I can only guess. 
But something caused Jenny to change her mind. I 
got off without being seen, and lay low to watch the 
papers. But if you'll believe it, for three days there 
was nothing! Then came out a paragraph about 
Mayne’s body being discovered by some friend, who'd 
pounded in vain on the door, and at last broke it in, 
to find the man lying dead. Doctors testified that he’d 
been a corpse for forty-eight hours at least. The re- 
volver lay beside him. ‘The verdict was suicide. He 
was known for his habits, you see; and just by pulling 
the catch down, Jenny could get out, leaving the door 
locked on the inside. Folks fhought she’d deserted 
him — and that and other troubles, brought on by 
himself, had preyed upon his mind. She and I hadn’t 
been cool enough to plan a stunt like that, in the min- 
utes before she forced me out of the place. But some- 
body’d helped her; and things that happened later put 
me on to guessing who. 

** Never a word or a line has Jenny sent me from that 
day to this. Do you know why? Because a pack of 
thieves got hold of her and the child. One of Mayne’s 
secret pals must have come along in the nick of time, 
and offered to save her and the boy. I don’t -believe 
for a minute she knew what she was letting herself in 
for, till she was in. But — well, a girl called ‘Three- 
Fingered Jenny’ traveled with a gang of international 
thieves last year in France, and I bounced over there 
like a bomb when I heard. You see, when I found her 
struggling with Mayne, he'd been trying to cut off 
her finger, because she would stick to an old ring of 
mine, refused to give it up. She'd just time to tell 
me that and show me what he'd done. I saw the poor 
finger would have to come off. My poor little Jenny! 
She'd loved her pretty hands! The European war 
broke out just as I was getting on her track — or 
thought I was — and I lost her again. I'd stake my 
life she never stole a red cent’s worth. But they may 
have forced her to act as a decoy — using the'child to 
bring her up to time. She’d he the easy mark, that 
way! I've always felt the gang’s game would be to 
train the boy for a dip. It was a frame-up on Jenny 
from the first. Why, the little chap would do star 
turns, and never spill. He’s dumb. Made for the 
job. I’ve seen babies in the business, as sharp as 
traps! Now you can see, my lord, what a knockout 
I had, finding those finger- [Continued on page 69) 








The Silent Company by ARTHUR STRINGER 


|" once the Dead could speak! =a 


If they who went 
Gurgling beneath the brine, and moved no more; 
If they who through the vapors born of Hell 
Battled for breath and sank in tumbled heaps; 
If they who knew the sudden stab like fire 
And screamed aloud and into silence passed: 
If they who through the ache of thunderous hours 
Moaned thinly for the end, yet in the dust 
And smoke of engines vomiting black death 


Still lay neglected by their very God; 


If they who in the glad line suddenly saw 
Their goodly bodies stricken and the gush 


Of widening red that brought the message home; 

If they who in the ghostly aisles of white 

Went out like lamps beneath the balm of sleep: 

If they who writhed on trench-floors black with blood, 
Or whimpered in the tents of cotted woe, 

Or raved thirst-harried in the falling rain; 

If they who gave abruptly all the surge 

Of warmth and singing hope that made them men, 
And now sleep still as san beneath the flow 

Of rivers, not of water, but of blood,— 


If they could speak, I wonder then if War, 








Confronted by the legions of its Dead, 
Could dare to answer, when God questioned: Why? 
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Wanted: A Little Love 


A Good Love Story, Well Dramatized and Well Acted, is Worth a Million Dollars 
By Anna Steese Richardson 


* ANTED — for the Amer- 

ican drama, a little love. 

Preference will be given 

to youthful, wholesome 
love. Playwrights who can supply this 
brand are cordially invited to com- 
municate with the American public 
and reap the reward of discernment 
and skill.” 

With such feelings does the drama- 
lover complete the rounds of the New 
York theatres today. As this magazine 
goes to press, twenty-one plays with- 
out music are being presented to 
audiences of varying size. Four only 
might be “described as love stories, 
and in two of these the lover is middle- 
aged. Five are built around marital 
problems more or less salacious. Four 
deal with business, big or smali, and 
financial methods honest or dishonest, 
in which love is a secondary interest. 
Four others attempt to solve social 
problems varying from war to birth 
control. Three are revivals of old 
plays. 

In spirit, these plays range from 
thrillmg melodrama to farces which 
pass all limits in risqué writing. 
*Hobson’s Choice,” with Molly Pear- 
son, who popularized “Bunty” some 
seasons back, is a clever twisting of 
the old, old problem of who shall rule 
the house. “Our Mrs. McChesney,” 
with Miss Barrymore in the title réle, 
is a dramatization of the near-silk 
petticoat trade, amusing if not satisfy- 
ing. “Fair and Warmer,” by Avery 
Hopwood, is saved from indescribable 
nastiness in its matrimonial mix-up, 
by the cool, mental, almost sexless 
acting of little Madge Kennedy. But 
even Miss Marjorie Rambeau’s charm, 
technique and _ wistful personality 
cannot save Mr. Hopwood’s other 
farce, ““Sadie Love,” from the charge 
of inexcusable, unnecessary sugges- 
tiveness, which in a burlesque show at 
a popular priced house would probably 
be suppressed by the police depart- 
ment. 

Of the plays which feature love as 
the most important theme, “The 
Chief,” with Mr. John Drew in the 
réle of a charming, middle-aged lover, 
is a delicate picture of chivalry, but it 
does not thrill. ‘The Great Lover,” 
in which Mr. Leo Ditrichstein is 
starring with wonderful success at 
The Longacre Theatre, is misnamed. 
But Mr. Ditrichstein plays the rdéle 
of a philanderer in romance with such 
consummate skill and such abandon- Photograph by White 
ment to the temporary passion, that 
the public accepts the substitute with 
proper gratitude. Meanwhile, “‘Com- 
mon Clay,” a dramatization of a working girl’s love 
and wrongs, and “The Boomerang,” a delicate yet 
human exploitation of love in politer circles, hold their 
own against everything else dramatic in New York. 

If you don’t believe that a play can be made by love 
alone, consider “The Boomerang” and its overwhelming 
success. But do not consider it from an orchestra chair, 
where you may rub elbows only with those to whom a 
playhouse is merely a place to go. Climb to the gallery 
with those who hunger for good plays and recognize 
one when it comes along. 

You will find there people a-plenty whom you recog- 
nize, professors, instructors and pupils from Columbia 
University, music and art students, a buyer of lingerie 
for a big department store, with her mother and sister, 
the young fellow who sold you towels in an exclusive 
linen shop in the morning, and another young chap who 
hopes some day to write plays and who has seen “The 
Boomerang” seven times. 

The night I saw “‘The Boomerang” from the gallery, 
there sat behind me a hardware merchant from an 
Iowa town. He and his wife had been “doing” the 


Violet Heming and William Courteney in “ Under Fire’ 
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but one in which the hardest fighting is for love 


theatres, until diminishing funds had driven them into 
the gallery. At the end of the second act, the man 
leaned back and remarked: 

““Why didn’t we come here sooner? This is what I 
call a real good show.” 

His wife preened herself in her crisp, crackling taffeta 
gown, and chuckled: 

“Jim, that boy acts for all the world like you did 
whilst I was pretending to make up my mind.” 

*“Oh, come off — I never was such a calf.” But even 
through the protestation, he chuckled, too, recalling the 
days of agonizing uncertainty through which love 
led him. And so, throughout the performance, the 
old and the middle-aged, with whom love has become 
a habit, smiled and chortled and applauded, while 
they re-lived their youth. Younger women, on whose 
hands flashed the tell-tale ring, studied their fiancés 
broodingly, as if to say: “I'll never, never be so cruel 
as to make you jealous. I never dreamed that men 
suffered like this poor chap.” And still younger things 
sat with hands clasped round their knees, wondering 
if life would ever hold for them such ecstatic thrills 


—a play of war, 


as came floating up from the stage 
And in the dimly draped boxes below 
a Midas or two sat staring at Love 
which does not figure on bank accounts 
or financial rating. 

This is the sort of thing you can 
see from the gallery of the Belasco 
any night in the week 

“Ah,” I hear some one cry, “there 
is the secret out at last!) A Belasco 
production with sensuous atmosphere 
and theatrical tricks.” 

But you are wrong. This delight 
ful little play needs no Belasco atmos 
phere nor tricks, and it flaunts none 
“The Boomerang” is a mosaic of love 
and jealousy exquisitely pieced to 
gether by the deft hand of Mr 
Winchell Smith, and his co-worker 
Mr. Victor Mapes. And it was pro 
duced by Mr. Smith in the same 
spontaneous spirit in which it was 
written, a spirit which has been caught 
by every member of its competent 
cast. It wins’ without theatrical 
tricks, because it is life as it is led by 
all who love, because it is human and 
savored with every-day-isms. 

A good love story, well dramatized 
well acted, is worth a million to 
producer, playwright and actor. The 
atrical history proves this statement 
Every play which has lived from 
generation to generation has been a 
love story, first and foremost. Every 
play which has made big money fo: 
modern producers has had a great love 
for its theme. With the masses 
“Romeo and Juliet” stands as Shakes 
peare’s greatest drama. 

Social problems arise, are solved and 
are forgotten, but love never changes. 
It knows no geographical nor social 
limits. It defies vears and customs 
It is the mainspring of existence, the 
supreme reason for living. Yet mis 
guided playwrights try to give it 
second place in the drama. 

Have you ever watched an audience 
as a big love scene is being played 
If not, just try the experiment of see 
ing the same play twice. The first time, 
vou will be absorbed by the drama, 


the second by the audience. You 
will see them lean back and smile over 
comedy lines and situations. They 


may start at an unexpected thrill or 
stiffen in a tense moment, but when it 
comes to the great love scene, when the 
man and the woman on the stage meet 
in that wonderful embrace which 
stands for the highest power in human 
happiness, the spell of love itself is 
cast over the entire audience. Hard 
faces soften, sad faces brighten, weary 
faces turn wistful, and the world’s 
sweetest, tenderest smile, remembrance of past joys, 
hope of those yet to be realized, lifts them all, old and 
young, men and women, rich and poor, the exclusive 
and the democratic, and sweeps them temporarily into 
the arms of the great human passion. 

“Camille” has never had a rival in the field of 
emotional drama. Why? Because of its big scenes, its 
dramatic power, its situations? No— because it is 
one of the greatest love stories ever written. Because 
it pictures love for what it is — the vital power in a 
woman’s life. And the actresses who have been closest 
to our hearts and best beloved by the public are those 
who have been the greatest interpreters of “‘Camille,”’ 
Bernhardt, Duse, and Clara Morris. Compare these 
women and their tremendous power of portraying all- 
absorbing love with the more intellectual actresses of 
today, Miss Chrystal Herne, Mrs. Campbell and Miss 
Emily Stevens. You admire the modern actress with her 
clean-cut methods, her highly sensitized mentality, her 
crisp and brittle comedy, you laugh with her and at her, 
but do you thrill with her? Does she open your heart 
and make of itashrine? Does she [Continued on page 68] 
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“ Lady,” said Beltane again, “for thy sweet flowers, for thy sweeter thought for one that is— gone, 
fain would I thank thee” 
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BELTANE—by Jeffery Farnol 


HE sun was high as they came to the 
western road that led to the ford at 
Thornaby; but upon the edge of the 
forest’ Beltane stopped of a sudden to 
stare up at an adjacent tree. 
“What ist, master?” questioned Roger, halt- 
ing beside him. 
“An arrow —and new-shot by the look of 
it!” said Beltane, gloomily. 
“Av, master, and it hath traveled far. 
it hath searce pierced the bark!” 
“Twas shot from the brush yonder, me- 
thinks,” said Beltane, pointing to the dense 
underwood that skirted the opposite side of the 


See, 
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Ha, Benedict * quothSir Brian,’ the \ do know 
thee, methinks, ‘spite thy plain armor —‘tis the 
third shaft hath struck thee in as many minutes! 
must TP stifle and withi 


“So needs sweat 





ELTANE’S adventures end next month. 


George Barr McCutcheon, author of “Grau- 
stark,” “Mr. Bingle” 


and other big suce- 
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In the same number appears a new — whee! aha to front) the thunderous 
‘ ‘ - onset af Red Pertolepe’s fieree van. at the whie! 
short novel, “The Light that Lies,” by times Sir Benedict langhed and gibed throug! 


thrust and smote left-armed 
parrving sword and lance-point right) skilfully 
nevertheless, since shield Pinna 
and again they beat back their assailants thus, 
until spent and short of wind they gave plac 


to three fresh knights. 


his vizor as he 


he bare hone, 





dusty highway. “Reach me it down, Roger.” cesses. Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes. 
So saying, Beltane stooped and hove Roger : 
aloft until he could grasp and draw the arrow 
from the tree. 
“Here is no woodsman’s shaft, master!’’ quoth woman — busied with her knife — slaying — slaying 


Roger. turning the missile over in his hand ere he gave 
it to Beltane. “No forester doth wing his shafts so.” 
“True” nodded Beltane, frowning at the arrow. 
“Walkyn! Ulf! Here hath been an ambushment, 
methinks — ‘tis a likely place for such. Let our com- 
pany scatter and search amid the fern hereabouts.” 

But even as he spake came a cry, a clamor of voices, 
and Prat, the archer, came frowning and snapping his 
restless fingers. 

“My lord,” said he, “‘vonder doth lie my good com- 
rade Martin and three other fellows of my archer- 
company that marched with Sir Benedict, and all 
dead, lord, slain by arrows all four.” 

“Show me!” said Beltane. 

And when he had viewed and touched those stark 
and pallid forms that lay scattered here and there 
amid the bracken, his anxious frown deepened. ‘* These 
have been dead men full six hours!” quoth he. 

“Ave, lord.” says Prat, “and “tis unmeet such good 
fellows should lie here for beasts to tear. Shall we 
bury them?” 

“Not so!” answered Beltane, turning away. “Take 
their shafts and fall to your ranks — we must march 
forthright!” 

Thus soon the three hundred were striding fast 
behind Beltane, keeping ever to the. forest, vet well 
within bowshot of the road; and, though they traveled 
at speed they went very silently, as only foresters might. 

In a while Beltane brought them to those high wooded 
banks betwixt which the road ran winding down to 
Thornaby Ford — that self-same hilly road where, 
upon a time, the Red Pertolepe had surprised the law- 
less company of Gilles of Brandonmere; and, now as 
then, the dark defile was littered with the wrack of 
fight, fallen chargers that kicked and snorted in their 
pain or lay mute and still, men in battered harness 
that stared up from the dust, all unseeing, upon the 
new day. 

“Aha!” cried Walkyn, pointing to divers of the slain 
that hampered their going, * these be Pertolepe’s rogues.” 

“Ave,” quoth Roger, throwing back his mail-coif, 
“and vonder lie four, five — six of Sir Benedict’s good 
fellows! It hath been a dour fight hereabouts — they 
have fought every yard of the way!” 

* Forsooth,” nodded Cnut, “Sir Benedict is ever most 
fierce when he retreats, look you.” 

Awhile stood Beltane in that dark defile, the which, 
untouched as yet by the sun’s level beams, struck dank 
and chill, a place of gloom and awful silence. 

“Tis strange,” said he, “Sand passing strange that 
they should all lie dead — not a living man among them! 
Ilow think vou, Roger?” 

“ T think, lord, others have been here afore us. See 
you this knight now, his gorget loosed off ig 

“QO, messire!” said a faint voice hard by, “if ye have 
any pity, save me from the crone — for the love of 
Christ let not the hag slay me as she hath so many 
save me!” 

Starting round, Beltane espied a pale face that 
glared up at him from a thick furze-bush beside the 
way, a youthful face, albeit haggard and drawn. 

“Fear not!” said Beltane, kneeling beside the 
wounded youth, “thy life is safe from us. But what 
mean you by talk of hag and crone?” 

“Ah, messire, today, ere the dawn, we fell upon Sir 
Benedict of Bourne — a seditious lord who hath long 
withstood Duke Ivo. But though his men were few 
they fought hard and gained the ford ahead of us. 
And in the fight I, with many others as ye see, was 
smitten down, and the fight rolled on and left us here 
in the dust. As I lay, striving to tend my hurt and 
hearkening to the sighs and groans of the stricken, I 
heard a scream, and looking about, beheld an ancient 


and robbing the dead — ah, behold her — with the 
black haired archer — yonder!” 

And verily Roger stepped forth of the underwood 
that clothed the steep, dragging a thing of rags and 
tatters, a wretched creature, bent and wrinkled, whose 
yellow fingers were splotched horribly with dark stains 
even as were the rags that covered her. She whined 
and whimpered querulously, mouthing inarticulate 
plaints and prayers as Roger haled her along, with 
Cnut and Walkyn, fierce and scowling, behind. Having 
brought her to Beltane, Roger loosed her, and wrench- 
ing away her bundle, opened it, and lo! a yellow- 
gleaming hoard of golden neck-chains, of rings and 
armlets, of golden spurs and belt-buckles, the which 
he incontinent scattered at Beltane’s feet; whereon the 
gibbering creature screamed in high-pitched, cracked 
and ancient voice, and, screeching, threw herself upon 
the gold and fell to scrabbling among the dust with 
her gnarled and bony fingers; and sinking down, she lay 
outstretched and silent, her wrinkled face in the dust 
and a cloth-vard shaft transfixing her yellow throat. 

So swift had death been dealt that all men fell back 
a pace and were yet staring down at this awful dead 
thing when forth from the brush an archer crawled 
painfully. his bow vet in his hand, and so lay, panting 
loud and hoarse: 

“Ha!” cried Cnut, ““tis lusty Siward of our archers! 
How now, Siward?” 

“Tm sped, Cnut!” groaned Siward, “but yon hag 
lieth dead, so am I — content. Eve watched her slay 
John that was my comrade, youll mind — for his 
armlet. And — good Sir Hugh she stabbed; yonder he 
lieth. Him she slew for — spurs and chain. When 
I fell I — dropped my bow — in the brush, yonder. I 
have been two hours creeping — a dozen yards to 
reach my bow, but —I got it at last. Aha! And 
Siward, feebly pointing to the ancient, dead woman, 
strove to laugh and so — died. 


oo turned, and coming beside the wounded 
youth spake him tender and compassionate. 

* Young sir, we must hence, but first can I do aught 
for thee?” 

“O, messire, an I might come to the river 
water!” Saying no word, Beltane stooped and lifting 
the young knight very carefully, bore him down toward 
the ford. 

*Messire,” quoth the young knight, stifling his 
groans, “thou art very strong and wondrous gentle 
withal!”’ 

Presently Beltane brought him beside the river, and 
while the youth drank, laid bare an ugly wound above 
the knee and bathed it with his hand; and, thereafter, 
tearing a strip from his ragged cloak, Beltane bound 
it tight above the hurt, and thus stayed the bleeding. 

“T am called Beltane the Outlaw, sir knight, and I 
charge thee to heed that thy bandage slip not, lest the 
bleeding start afresh. And now, fare thee well!” So say- 
ing, Beltane turned and went on across the ford what 
time the young knight, propped upon weak elbow, 
stared after him wide of eye and mouth. 

Forthwith Beltane, setting horn to lip, sounded the 
rally, and very soon the three hundred crossed the 
ford and swung off to the left into the green. 

Thus, heartened and refreshed by food and rest they 
pressed on amain southward through the forest with 
eyes and ears alert; what time grim Sir Benedict, riding 
with his rearguard, peered through the dust of battle 
but saw only the threatening column of the foe upon 
the forest road behind, rank upon rank far as the 
eye could reach, and the dense green of the adjacent 
woods on either flank whence unseen arrows whizzed 
ever and anon to glance from his heavy armor. 


* By Our Lady of Hartismere!" panted Sir Bria 
“but thy left arm serves thee well, Benedict! 

“Tis fair, Brian, ‘tis fair, God be thanked!” sighed 
Sir Benedict, eveing his reeking blade, “though | 
missed my thrust neath von gentle knight's gorget 33 

“Yet shore clean through his helm, my lord!” 
young Walter the esquire. 

“Why truly, “tis a good blade, this of mine.” said 
Sir Benedict, and sighed again. 

** Art doleful, Benedic iP” questioned Sir Brian re 
not like thee when steel is ringing, 

“In very sooth, Brian, TP hanker for knowledge of 
our Beltane. Ha, Walter.” he eried suddenly, 
thy vizor, hoy ab 


quoth 


hist 


“lower 
down with it, sav! 

“Nay, dear my ford, fain would T breathe the sweet, 
cool air — but a moment and ie 

The young esquire rose up stif—_ly in 
threw up gauntleted hands and. swaying from the high 
saddle, pitched down crashing into the dust 

“Alas! there endeth my poor Walter!” 
Benedict. 


liis stirrups, 


sighed Sit 


“Ave, a shaft between the eves, poor lad! A curs 
on these unseen archers!” quoth Sir Brian, beekouin 
a pikeman to lead forward the riderless horse. ** Ta 


look vonder, Benedict we are beset in flank. and by 
dismounted knights from the underwood. See, as | 


live ‘tis the nuns they make for!” 


OTHING saying, Sir Benedict spurred forward by 

side his hard-pressed company: in the midst of the 
column was dire tumult and shouting 
dense woods upon their left a body of knights sheathed 
in steel from head to foot were cutting their way to 
ward the lady Abbess, who, conspicuous in her whit 
habit, was soothing her frightened palfreyv: AIL about 
her a shouting, reeling press of Sir Benedict's light 


where, from the 


armed footmen were giving back and back before the 
swing of ponderous axe and mace and sword, were 
smitten down and trampled Sneath those resistless 
stecl-clad ranks. 
“Ha! the Abbess!” 
Abbess!” Into this 
Benedict spurred, striving 
re-form his broken ranks, hewing him a path by dint 
of sword until he had won beside the Abbess. 
*Volande!” he shouted above the din, “keep thou 
heside ne close close, Yolande 
thy head that T may cover thee 
a little sharp hereabouts!” Even as he spoke he reeled 
‘neath the blow of a heavy mace, steadied 
cut down his smiter, and thrust 
until the grim, fierce-shouting ranks gave back befor 


they eried> “ Vield us the ladys 
and desperate affray Sis 
with hand to 


ck msc 


voree ane 


stoop ah. stooy 


the debate waxeth 


himsell 
and smote amai 
the sweep of that long sword. 

“See, Yolande!” he panted, hard-breathing, “sce 
yonder where my good Hacon spurs in to our relief 
ha, mighty lance!” 

“Ah, Benedict,” eried the Abbess, pale-lipped but 
calm of “of what avail? k. 


eve, “Tis me they sec! 
though wherefore T know not: so —— de: 


i Benedict 
let me go. Indeed, indeed “tis best, so shall these fiir 
lives be saved — ah, sweet Jesu, “tis horrible! Se« 

O see how fast they fall and die about us! Tmust go 
Iwill go!) My lord, let me pass ~~ loose my bridle 

A hunting horn fiercely winded among the woods 
hard by! A confused roar of harsh forth 
of the green four terrible figures sprang, two that smote 
with long-hafted axes and two that plied ponderous 
broad-swords; and behind men were 
lean and brown-faced the very woods seemed alive 
with them. 

Presently, through the red confusion brake Beltan: 
with Roger and Ulf and Walkyn at his heels, and, sword 
in hand, he sprang and caught the Abbess in a close 
embrace. “Mother!” he cried. 

“Dear, dear son of mine —and thou art 
Thanks be to God who hath [Continued on page 62 
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-commit—a great crime!” 





- OU make me tired!”” The words, 
in themselves expressing fatigue, 


were not uttered in a tone of 
voice which in any way in- 
dicated exhaustion; nor was the pose of the 
young lady who at that moment spoke 


one meant to denote physical collapse. 


Her free and independent body sat straight 
upright in its chair, her eves 


and 


Jacobean 


. Pep ag 
of short novels. 
that Lies.” 
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by the famous author of “ Graustark” 
McCutcheon. 


“Poor mother!” 
thetically. 

“You didn’t seem to worry much about 
her feelings last night, I noticed. There 
I perched, making hollow talk-sounds —a 
week it seemed like. Then I went home 
and walked the floor about two hundred 
miles. It was nearly three a.m. when I got 
up my nerve and telephoned. Cummins 
told me you had just gotten in.” 


Lorna cooed sympa- 





snapped like star sapphires under a coil 
of auburn hair, and one small, dance 
accustomed toe planted itself tempera- 


of the 
dog who was forever chasing his tail in the 
medallion of the Chinese rug. 

“Tf you can’t be 
be sensible.”’ 


mentaliy exactly on the nose 
central 
reasonable you can at least—well, 
responded Eddie Barryman, aware that 
his epigram had flattened hopelessly at the end and 
that Lorna Dole had focused an unenthusiastic atten- 
tion upon his necktie. The rather 
bombastic large blue and buff drawing- 
room seemed to stretch through arctic wastes that 
afternoon, thought Eddie, determined to stand 
up for his rights, found himself m the position of some 
supermonster, delighting in tender human flesh. 

“I have admitted Lorna after a 
bleak pause had reverted her gaze from 
the necktie to the peevish antics of the crazy little dog 
on the rug. 

“You have,” retorted 
could extend his twenty-four years to sixty, just for 
the occasion. “If you took a look in the mirror you'd 
know you'd already yourself good and 
plenty.” 


“* My expression is my announced Lorna Dole. 
And it could not be denied, even at that moment, that 
wrath adorned rather than disfigured the inviting oval 
of her face. 

“It wouldn't hurt you to explain,” he persisted 
sulkily, reddening under his blond pompadour. 

“That's insulting, too,” she rejoined. 

“ Naturally.” 

In profound masculine calm Eddie Barryman twisted 
a button from his waistcoat and, further to express the 
coolness of his blood, dropped the button in his ciga- 
rette-case. He strode majestically to the window from 
which, below, he could observe the futility of many 
automobiles making vain haste from Fifth Avenue 
into Central Park, It would have been a luxury at 


orange-colored 
in the 


spaces 


who, 


nothing to say,” 
wherem she 


Eddie, wishing he 


needn't 


expressed 


own,” 


crazy little blue 


that moment for the youthful adorer to lay his head 
on Lorna’s shoulder and sob away the night of tor- 
ment which had brought him here. Instead, he de- 
termined to fight it out. 

“When we're married,” he abruptly confronted 
her, “I suppose you'll be insulted every time 

“Yes. Every time you insult me. 

“Lorna, you ought to _be a professional witness for 
a corporation. Or no— only a woman could twist 
things that way. D’ you think you can repair the 


injury you have done me by steam-rolling me to a 
pulp?” 
A vast silence from the red-headed girl on the 


Chinese rug. 

“Don’t you consider it a bit unusual?” he requested. 
“If some other girl acted that way and you were 
engaged to marry her — I mean to say — for the love 
of tripe, what do I mean to say?” 

Miss Lorna Dole extended no Samaritan hand to 
help him out of his rhetorical bog. 

“T insist, Lorna! Do you think it square? I was 
pretty decent yesterday, for an engaged man ———” 

“Oh!” Arched eyebrows expressed sarcasm. 

“Don't take me up, please! You know what I 
mean. I didn’t say a word — act jealous or peeved 
or anything — when you went off for a joy’ride in 
the afternoon with Tommy Saynor. I'm reasonable 
about those things.” 

“Very.” 

“But when I called last night at nine o'clock — six 
hours later —to take you to the Jeunesse dance, 
where were you? Not home yet! Of course I’m not 
your mother oe 

“Nor my maiden aunt.” 

“Maybe it wasn’t any of my business——excepi my 
time’s my business; and I sat here until eleven o'clock 
talking to your mother * went on Eddie. 


“T arrived at three-thirty, to be exact,” 
volunteered Miss Dole concisely. 

“Where were you all that time? I’m merely asking 
a simple question.” 

“It’s simple enough.” 

“Chatterbox! Look out, or you'll give up some 
information.” 

“You'll never get much out of me,”’ she assured him. 
“You aren’t clever enough. Besides, you’re too mad 
to see straight. Your mind is entirely engaged in 
thinking the worst of me — that I spent the niga 
robbing ticket offices on the dew ated railroad or s 
ing opium or — heaven knows what you think! 
Barryman!” In sudden passion she sprang to her feet 
and ground her sharp little heel so cruelly into the dog 
on the rug that the fabulous animal should have ki- 
poignantly. “Eddie Barryman, you haven't the least, 
remotest, fractional spec k of a right to accuse me in 
that impertinent way 

“But, Lorna,” began Eddie somewhat less severely, 
% suppose we were married - 

“You are supposing a great deal too much.” She 
attempted to loom icy tall before him and man to 
‘make her five-feet- two appear | like six. 

“You mean we're not —— 

“T mean I'll never marry a man who can’t trust me 
out of his sight. You've proved you can’t. I'm 
I learned in time.” 

“Maybe it’s just as well.” Eddie had heard some 
prominent actor say it about like that; and he wa 
conscious as he turned and took three strides to 
the door that his attitude was becomingly gloomy. 

“Good-by,” he bade her in a choking voice. 

“Good afternoon,” she responded in a tone W 


somehow, seemed to turn the wings of his tragedy into 
chiffon. 

Geing down the winding staircase into the i" 
hall below he wished rapidly that he had dropped hs _ 
cigarette-case or something else sufficiently v 
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McCLURE’S for FEBRUARY 


to go back for. But the faithful case reposed more 
snugly in his pocket than the heart that beat above it 
as the distracted lover accepted hat and cane from the 
hand of Cummins, the human automaton. 

The handsome front door of the Dole mansion 
eased softly behind him as he stepped into Fifth 
Avenue. Such savage commonplaces as drink, suicide, 
gory reprisals created hideous moving pictures in his 
imagination; and he was wondcring, too, if Lorna 
Dole, being Irish on her mother’s side, had it in her to 
remain angry for an indefinite period. 

“Why, Eddie!” Young Barryman stepped aside to 
make place for a plump, corseted, youthfully clad gen- 
tleman of about sixty. Eddie’s uncle, Cornelius, came 
of an old stock whose generations of aristocratic selec- 
tion and careful breeding had been justified, in the 
present case, in a human being whose general appear- 
ance resembled that of a modishly dressed frog. His 
eyes were goggling, his mouth wide, weak and inex- 
pressive, his cheeks unwrinkled by any care beyond 
that of occupying a seat in an opera box, a berth in a 
yacht, a prominent place at a fashionable wedding, 
dinner or funeral — all of these diversions at the ex- 
pense of the persons who were furnishing the enter- 
tainment. Because society is patient beyond belief, for 
many years Uncle Cornelius’s stale stories had been 
rewarded in sparkling wine. And if there was anyone 
in all the world whom Eddie Barryman did not wish to 
meet that afternoon it was Uncle Cornelius. 

“Hello, Uncle Cornelius,” replied the nephew 
shortly, while striving by dint of a retreat to make 
their relationship as distant as possible. The elder 
gentleman advanced and laid a yellow-gloved hand on 
young Barryman’s arm. 

“Eddie! What's matter? Looking seedy, my lad. 
Too much night life — eh, what?”’ Cornelius winked 
knowingly in his after-dinner manner. 

“I'm rotten,” agreed Eddie, mentaliy straining at 
the leash. 

“Too young to feel that way. Never keep up the 
pace as I’ve done if you don’t take more exercise ——— ” 

“What I need’s rest,” snarled the younger man. 
“No more bother, no more women, guff, nonsense. 
I want to be let alone.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Simply this. I’ve just broken — Lorna has’just 
broken our engagement. I’m done. Understand? 
Done!”” Eddie shot this bolt and paused a nfoment 
for effect. 

But if it was sympathy he sought, his appfal was 
answered in strange wise. Uncle Cornelius’s broad, soft, 
pinkish face first sagged in an expression of blank 
astonishment, then gathered to a look of selfish calcula- 
tion, then expanded, bloomed, became roseate with a 
sort of triumphant joy. 

“Well, now! I'm sorry to hear that!” he fairly bub- 
bled as he turned and bounded up the steps toward 
the portal of the Dole mansion. 

Eddie Barryman, taking dizzy flight toward the 
Cosmopolis Club, whither he was wont to repair for 
solace, cast back one suspicious glance and, having 
looked, turned and looked again. Yes, he saw it dis- 
tmetly. Following Cornelius into the big front door 
went a footman carrying a long box, the latter plainly 
marked with the name of a fashionable florist. 

“Can that old buck — ” he began, his knees weaken- 
ing under him as though the island of Manhattan, its 
foundations being undermined by too many subways, 
were tilting horrifically into the North River. 

At the Cosmopolis Club he found his friend, Gibbons 
Banning, playing skee-ball alone in the alleys down- 
stairs. He was glad to see this tall, aquiline-faced young 
man to whom his life was unblurred by any secrets. 

“Game?” asked Banning, tossing noisy wooden 
balls at the target down the alley. 

“No, thanks. Come up to the bar.” 

Banning eyed his crony narrowly and, after putting 
on his coat, followed. . 

“I shall never love another girl,’ Eddie confessed 
passionately, after he had related the details of his 
quarrel and finished a second cocktail. 

“You were always that way,” Banning consoled. 
“Remember your first year at Princeton?” 

“Can it!” snapped the sufferer. “If I can’t get 
advice I want silence.” 

“Excuse me,” said Banning contritely. 

“You know this isn’t any freshman stuff. Here am 
I, trying to live on next to nothing a year and gradually 
npening into a sort of Uncle Cornelius. And here's a 
girl I thought was going to buck me up into something 
luman, I never had a grain of ambition before I saw 
her. And now there goes the hope of my life — kicked 
lightly in the eyebrow.” 

“Too bad.” 

“Ain’t it! And what’s Uncle Cornelius doing, 

ing around there with American beauties? And 

y was he so gosh awful happy when I told him 
had busted with Lorna?” continued Eddie angrily. 


“Can't be in love!” his friend soliloquized. 

“Love — huh! Can a frog be in love?” inquired 
Eddie bitterly. 

“*A frog he: would —— 

“Shut up! I know what’s eating Uncle. He realizes 
that, if I don’t marry — as I never shall now — he'll 
be able to hold onto Pep and drag down the 
income. 

“Pep’s a hoodoo,” volunteered Banning, thus lightly 
referring to Patent Electro Power bonds. 

“They earn nearly eleven thousand a year,” re- 
joined Eddie. “And as I'll never marry, Uncle gets the 
interest as per usual.” 

“Bunk! You and Lorna’ll 
week.” 

“About as much chance as —” Eddie left his sen- 
tence uncompleted to finish his cocktail. 

“Say!” upspoke Gibbons Banning on sudden in- 
spiration. “The thing you ought to know is what’s 
going to happen next. Plain case, it seems to me. 
You ought to go to a fortune-teller.” 

“Keep away from ’em!” commanded his gloomy 
friend. “I’ve been watching you. You're getting to 
be a nut on the subject. I read in the papers this 
morning about a janitor in West End Avenue that 
poured kerosene over his wife because 3 

“The fortune-teller I'm touting ain’t that kind. 
In the first place, a janitor couldn’t afford to go to her 
— she’s too expensive. In the second place, everything 
she says is true. She predicted the Balkan situation, 
the sinking of the Arabic, the fall in stocks —— ” 

“A calamity expert! Lead me to it.” 

““She’s a dead-sure bet. She'll give you the absolute 


so” 


be making up in a 


dope — believe me as a friend. You 
ought to go. I’ve been twice.” 

*“Who is she?” 

**Madame Tigeria’s her name. She’s 


a peach. She’s got offices downtown in 
the: Insecurity Trust Building, so she 
can be near the Street.” 

“IT don’t believe in “em,” grumbled 
Eddie Barryman, at the same moment 
he was allowing himself to be steered 
toward a telephone-booth and an ap- 
pointment for four-thirty. 


R. SIGMUND T. ACKENDORF, 

occupying the desk of dominance 
in a large, light, mahogany-trimmed 
office on the fourteenth floor of the mag- 
nificent Insecurity Trust Building, 
squared his strong, blue chin and dic- 
tated rapidly to a plump stenographer. 
Mr. Ackendorf’s head was bald, as 
though scorning the useless romance of 


hair; also there was the word “‘effi- 
ciency” written legibly on his firm, 
small mouth and his beak-like nose 


i eee . 
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upon which strode flashing eye-glasses which, like 
lenses of a periscope, permitted the inner man to spy 
keenly and without waste of effort. 

A corps of typewriters clicked away, busy as soldiers 
behind machine-guns; an office-boy deposited mail 
respectfully but with accelerated speed at the elbow 
of power; in fact, there was no fairy-story nonsense 
about Mr. Ackendorf, for his business acumen, com- 
bined with a perfect system of card indexes, had 
brought him to his present position of success. The 
easual visitor might have mistaken him for the metro- 
politan manager of a life insurance concern; and the 
error could have been corrected only by a more par- 
ticular glance around, to the large chart over the desk 
showing the mysteries of the human hand from the 
Mount of Venus to the Heart Line and plainly labeled. 
*Palm—6-D.” Also on a distant door the far-sigiited 
observer might have read the sign, “MADAME 
TIGERIA, PSYCHIST.” For Mr. Ackendorf was the 
sole proprietor, inventor, promoter and business head 
of New York’s most successful soothsayer. 

At the moment of discovery he had just paus«<d to 
light a fresh cigar, a weakness he permitted himself in 
the day’s routine; and again he turned to his stenog- 
rapher. 

. . “Confidential — J. N. Teale, dear sir, we have 
had our Mr. Snell call on Mr. Gibbons Banning in 
disguise 4-G with the idea of obtaining information. 
You will talk with Mr. Snell and become well posted 
before seeing Banning in Disguise 11-J. Mr. B. has 
proved himself very useful, being enthusiastic for- 
tune-teller fan, gullible and talkative about swell 
acquaintances. Please instruct our Mr. Snell i 


"You make 
me tired!” 


'LeEtAwm BROWN — 
















\ sharp ring at the desk telephone diverted the pro- 


prietor’s attention momentarily from his Mr. Snell. 

“Hello — yes!) Mr. Barryman? Which Mr. Barry- 
man oh, Edward L. Yes,-sir. No, this is Madame 
‘Tigeria’s secretary talking. All right. At four-thirty 

she'll keep the appomtment open.” 

He snapped up the receiver and turned to his plump 
stenographer. 

“Miss Sullivan, 
structed. 

Obedient to her general’s whim the little 
disappeared through a mahogany 
the right and, soon returning therefrom, reported : 

“She'll be 

“In a minute! 
snapped the manager. 
bring me the card marked 

E-112-File 9.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

It was than two minutes, so perfect was the 
system inaugurated by Mr. Ackendorf, that a pink card 
was laid before him on his desk. Scowling and adjusting 
his eye-glasses periscopically in the inexorable manner 
of a submarine gunner, he studied the carefully filled-in 
Corrections he scribbled on a pink card at his 
right hand. Ever and anon he directed a scowl at the 
mahogany door behind Tigeria prolonged her 
promised minute. 


gp gen a slight young woman, pretty, pert, 

sensibly costumed as to walking-skirt and shirt- 
from the mysterious sanctum. She 
and there was a conspicuous 
rather doll-like countenance. 
inquired 


call in Tigeria, please,” he in- 
soldier of 
commerce door to 
here in a minute, she says. 

That's no way to run an office,” 
“Go to the index files and 
‘Edward Laselle Barryman’ 


less 


notes. 


which 


waist, emerged 
seemed im no great hurry 
lack of deference on her 
“What have you been doing all this time?” 
her employe r sharply 
* Fixing my hair,” she smiled imperturbably. 
“Hair!” Mr. Ackendorf brushed his own bald poll 
is a sort of silent rebuke “IT want you 
to understand you can't do that on the office’s time.” 
“If I've got to change make-up forty times a day 


to nonsense. 


* Don’t talk back. I fired the last Tigeria for talking 
back and always manicuring her nails and 
*“What do you expect for thirty-five a week?” asked 
Tigeria, fixing her baby stare on his prominent nose. 
“When you were a stenographer you got eighteen,” 
rejoined Mr. Ackendorf. ‘No reason why you should 
he treated like a grand-opera star — plenty of stenog- 
raphers anxious to take your-place and your pay.” 
The plump Miss Sullivan, who was standing at Mr. 
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Ackendorf’s elbow with a carbon copy, at that moment 
dropped it carefully on the desk. 
‘Now, let’s get to business.” He turned and picked 
up the pink card. “Know anything about Edward L. 
Barryman? No? Learn this.” 
Tigeria took the pink card and, scanning it, read half 
aloud: 


“Edward L. Barryman . . . son of the late Ulysses 
Barryman, leather broker. . . . Edward L. inherited 
small fortune, 1902 . grad. Princeton, 1914 . . . no 
occupation, small income . expects money under pe- 
culiar conditions . . . according to will of late Ulysses 
B., $215,000 worth of ‘Pep’ bonds (Patent Electro Pow- 
er) are to be held in trust by Uncle, Cornelius B., until 
Edw. L. shall marry. During trusteeship Cornelius is 
io enjoy the interest on P.E.P. Edw. L. has been en- 
gaged about six months to Lorna, only daughter of 
Peter Cooper Dole, traction magnate. (See picture in 
Photo File—series Z.)” 


The attentive Miss Sullivan had by now laid an 
unmounted photograph on the desk beside the card. 

‘That all?” asked Tigeria, rearranging the hair in 
question. 

“Don’t do that!” snapped Mr. Ackendorf. “Here’s 
her photo. You can dope her pretty well. Full of pep, 
spoiled, dancing, outdoor stuff. Apt to fight, I guess.” 

Tigeria studied the card marked “Lorna Dole,” 
which Miss Sullivan handily presented. 

. petite, auburn haired, blue eyed, age twenty 

. fond of society and outdoor sports . . . nothing 

unusual discovered, but shows independence . . . ” she 
read rapidly. 

“And now it’s a case of hustle,” commanded the 
proprietor. “‘No more fooling with your hair. Barry- 
man gets here in half an hour. Beat it to the Chamber 
of Mysteries and get into your togs. And say! Better 
lay stress on those ‘Pep’ bonds — it’s either that or a 
lover's quarrel that’s bringing him.” 

Tigeria still displayed hesitancy. 

“Got any future dope you want to hand him?” 
asked. 

“Bring me the Future Book,” he ordered of Miss 
Sullivan, who was back in an instant with a large, 
businesslike volume, indexed at the edge and im canvas 
covers. Rapidly Mr. Ackendorf went over the pages, 
scanning entries here and there. 

““Here’s a good one,” he declared at last. “‘We 
haven't used it for quite a while. M— 56. Yes. You 
might give him that,” he said, holding out the book. 


she 
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“Don’t talk back. I fired the last Tigeria for talk- 


ing back—and always manicuring her nails and—” 


Tigeria glanced at the line under Mi. Ackendorf’s 
masterful finger. ““M—56,” she read. ‘“ ‘ You are about 
to commit a great crime.’ Righto!”’ she agreed and dis- 
appeared behind the mahogany door. Mr. Ackendorf 
resumed his letter concerning “‘our Mr. Snell.” 


DDIE BARRYMAN, being a client, in distinction 

to one connected with the business side of the 
establishment, saw nothing of Mr. Ackendorf’s effi- 
ciency department behind the glass door. It was at the 
outer office he stopped, a sanctum rich with the East 
Indian ‘carvings, odorous of some sweet, smudgy stuff 
that made him sneeze; and it was a turbaned youth 
with psychic black eyes who met him and ushered him 
noiselessly into the Chamber of Mysteries. 

A deep-toned bell tolled once, inscrutably far away, 
as from the recesses of some ancient shrine. Eddie 
Barryman stood confusedly rubbing his eyes in the 
eerie half-light. A stooping, slender figure of a young 
man, suggestive of Fifth Avenue clubs and Long Island 
motor roads, he was curiously out of the picture in this 
holy place, and he felt it. Nervously he stood turning 
the seal ring on his cigarette-tinted finger and blinked 
helplessly into the darkness. The walls of the room’ 
were lined with some he avy, black material, fold on 
fold; it was velvet, Eddie knew, for he touched it with 
a gingerly hand. Then he began seeing things. Dimly 
at first, then in a sort of planetary light, the miraculous 
presence was revealed to him .. . a table of luminous 
glass, glowing in its own radiance; then the great, pure 
crystal ball, black-pillowed in the center, cast its 
spectral brilliance; then the eyes of the awe-struck 
and somewhat embarrassed worldling caught the supple 
contour of a loosely draped figure, a figure with great, 
filleted braids of night- black hair flowing from a h 
which drooped drowsily on bare white arms. A tige™ 
skin had been draped over a marble bench and on this 
she reposed; and Eddie was far too much impress 
to formulate the thought that the bench must 
awfully cold. 

“So you have come!” 
Delphic pause. 

Although Eddie was determined to admit nothing, 
he thought himself justified in saying, “ Yes.” : 

This information must have conveyed a vast signifi 
cance to the mystic Tigeria, for she undulated dramat- 
ically to a sitting pose and cried in a low, hoarse Voie 

“You are psychic, too. You see without eyes. 20H 
were born under a veil . 


she sighed at length, after 4 
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Her chin now rested in the cup of her palms a8 #3 _ 


gazed a long time into the depths of the crystal. 
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“Make yourself at home, 
infant prodigy!” he invited 
as he sprawled in a chair 


“The fates are moving rapidly,” she crooned. “The 
full moon, the stars, two of the planets are working 
foryou...” 

“That’s good,” Eddie agreed cheerlessly. 

“Your whole life unwinds as in a scroll. Won't you 
sit down? Did you know you were psychic?” she 
whispered. 

“I—I 
modestly. 

“You are of a sensitive, poetic nature, a mighty 
force for good. I see someone standing at your el- 
bow - Eddie withdrew his elbow sharply, but not 
observing the presence mentioned, he reverted his at- 
tention to the dark-haired oracle. “He is a living 
presence, a gentleman past middle age—C. B.- 
something like Cornwall — Corneil — Cornelius. Ah!” 

“Guessed him right off the bat!’ Eddie forgot 
discretion in the access of his sporting instinct. 

“There’s something to do with money. The crystal 
says, ‘Beware!’ There seems to be a young woman in 
your life over whom your uncle — Cornelius is your 
uncle, the crystal says — over whom your uncle has a 
strange control. P. E. P. - ss 

“Pep!” exclaimed Eddie. “Uncle's got a strange 
control al! right.” 

“The crystal says, ‘Beware!’” repeated Tigeria. 
“I see an interrupted marriage in your hand. Finan- 
cial reasons will interfere. Your uncle, perhaps 
isn’t there something he would lose by your marriage?” 

“Pep!” responded Eddie, unconscious of the fact 
that he was being interviewed. 

_ “According to the will?”” There was a vague query 
in her tone which put Eddie on the belated qui vive. 

“That's for you to find out,” he responded, flattering 
himself upon the deep reserve of this reply. 

Tigeria’s smile held the expressionless expression 
peculiar to one successfully competing in the ancient 
and crafty game of draw poker. Quite abruptly she 
reached forth and grasped his hand. 

‘ “Are you very much in love?” she wanted to know. 

Now, don’t say, “That’s for you to find out.’ You are 
~or you think you are. She has auburn hair and is 
supposed to be pretty. H’m! You have nice eyes.” 

dropped his hand as quickly as she had seized it 
and her gaze reverted to the crystal ball. 

“ Me mare ‘a ° 

I see.a will here,” she dronedon. “Something about 
the bonds and the date of your wedding. But Cornelius 
— he is here. He will prove to be antipathetic.” 
¥ You don’t say!” Eddie bounced to his feet. 
‘I believe that old goat would “hand me a cyanide 
Mcktail if he thought-he could hang onto Pep.” 


sort of—thought I was,” he admitted 


_ 
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“Antipathetic! Antipathetic!”” moaned Tigeria in a 
half-whisper. 

“But he tvon't 
me, Tige. I’m mad. 
bonds, by jove, [ll steal °em — I'll — 

Eddie spluttered into silence and sat down. 

“The auburn-haire’d young woman who is in your 
life > 

“Wrong!” exclaimed Eddie. 

*“*— was in your life. I see a cross just in front of 
L. D. — her initials. That means a quarrel. Am I 
right?” 

Eddie’s face was a living confession and Tigeria 
followed her clue. 

“You think the same things but express them through 
different planes of existence. You follow opposing 
stars to the same goal. You are both right.” This 
revelation striking no spark of enthusiasm, she con- 
tinued, “I see P.E.P. again — love and money — love 
and money — someone who is enjoying the benefits 
will retain — will retain . 

““He wouldn’t have the nerve to — to court Lorna 
with the idea of hanging onto those bonds!” Eddie 
whispered awesomely, leaning far over the table. 

“IT know not. Only what‘the crystal says I see.” 
Her eyes were swimming as she gazed into the ball and 
her expression was becoming more and more_peculiar. 
“She's going to throw a fit,” was Eddie’s commonplace 
critique; and there was a stealthy crawling at the 
roots of his hair as, abruptly, the beautiful siby! 
dilated her eyes into a stare of blank terror. 

“You must not!” she entreated, fighting phantoms 
in the air. “‘And yet it is written on the scroll. It is 
ihe Fate Beyond.” 

Again she lapsed into a torpid state. 

“Speak up!” commanded Eddie. “You scare me 


be damned if he does — excuse 
If it’s his game to grab my 


os 


blue.” 
“The crystal says —’’ She turned upon him pitying 
eyes. 


“Shoot!” 

“The crystal says — that 
to —- commit — a great crime!” 

The black room seemed to swim around the luminous 
“crater of that mysterious ball. His brain, already 
lacerated by unhappy events, went blank and dizzy. 
Tigeria, too, seemed overcome by the weight of im- 
pending doom, for she had now settled limply back, her 
eyes tragically closed. Eddie arose, thinking only of 
escape from this room of ill omen. 

“One moment!” she moaned, drawing herself. lan- 
guidly together. “There’s one thing more —— ” 


He squared himself for the blow. 
you — are — about — 


“But I don’t want anything more!” In groping for 
the door-knob he barked his shin over a bump on the 
stone bench. 

“Well, I do,” expostulated the oracle, extending a 
graceful palm, as she partially sat up. “It’s twenty 
dollars for the reading.” 

The client crossed her palm with a yellow bill. Again, 
dimly as in some far-off shrine, the mystic bell intoned. 


“There goes the gong,” announced Mr. Ackendorf 
who, at his desk in the inner office, was surrounded by 
stenographers and was accelerating the pace in such a 
manner as to obtain a maximum of results before the 
closing of the business day. 


af NCLE see you!” 

yellow man, as soon as ever his employer 
set foot imside his apartment in Park Avenue. ‘4 
moment young Barryman’s distaste at the thought of 
his uncle was something more than human; it had 
reached the dignity of a sort of sublime mal de mer. 
Even to imagine the good Cornelius in one of his vacu 
ous humors, giving vent to asthmatic laughter, brought! 
to Eddie’s over-wrought mind a vision of sudden and 
violent death. 

“I’m out!”’ announced the distraught slave of Fate, 
sidling down the hall in the manner known among 
schoolboys as “crawfishing.” The thought, too lat 
conceived, was badly executed; for Uncle Cornelius, 
smoking at ease in Eddie’s living-room, sang out right 
cheerily: 

“I’m in here, Eddie!” 

“Oh, Uncle Corn, you're here!” echoed his nephew 
with a sort of washed-out smile as he sidled back into 
view. 

“Still in the dumps, my boy?” burbled Cornelius, his 
whole attitude expressing one complete, enveloping smile. 
““Cheer up, lad! As I was saying to Neddi¢ Scythe at 
the Toddworthy wedding — you remember, Harr) 
Toddworthy married Iphigencia Botts — respectable 
family, the Toddworthies, but nothing to compare with 
the Scythes — nobody could understand 
threw over Neddie for Harry My word, I’ve quite 
lost the drift * 

“As you were saying to Neddie Seythe at the Todd 
worthy-Botts wedding,” prompted the unfortunate 
nephew. 

“Oh, yes. 
are more fish in the sea!’”’ 
cipitated an asthmatic attack which terminated on!) 
after Nara had been dispatched for a glass of water. 


chirped Nara, Eddie’s little 
hal 


that 


1 } 
whi she 


I said to Neddie, ‘Cheer up, lad! There 


This blast of repartee pre 
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“You must forgive me,” Cornelius explained, as 
soon as his voeal chords would permit. ‘“‘There are 
times when a man is privileged to make a fool of him- 
self.” 

“You are always so privileged,” replied the younger 
man with truly Castilian courtesy. 

“Ah, but my boy! On a day like this—I’m not 
young any longer, but pretty well preserved, eh, what? 
And I’ve got many good years before me 2 


“T trust.” 

“And there's nothing like youth and beauty to 
revive a re 

“Uncle Cornelius!” His nephew confronted him 
sternly. “I demand to know the cause of all this 


drivel. Why do you come here this hour to hold a 
golden jubilee? Why this song of songs?” 

‘“*T won't keep you in suspense,”’ grinned the elderly 
beau. “I'm engaged.” 

“To what?” Eddie’s chin went toe-ward and he 
stood perfectly pallid. 

“To Lorna Dole the sweetest girl that ever 
lived.” 

** Absolutely?” 

“Congratulate me, my boy!” 

Eddie Barryman, as he grasped limply the hearty 
hand of Cornelius Barryman, wished internally that 
his arm were a giant crane by which he could suspend 
his uncle in midair and drop him, a dead weight, upon 
the inoffensive motor traffic of Park Avenue. 

“T wish you all —all the happiness you deserve,” 
he found the heart to say. 

“A surprise to everybody, including the happy 
principals,” beamed the fortunate one. “‘And yet I’ve 
suspected for a long time that she was beginning to 
to regard me as something more than a friend.. You 
don’t mind; do you, my boy?” 

“Quite the contrary, Uncle. I'd be miserable -if I 
thought I were stifling a girl’s true emotional nature.” 

“Clever girls, Eddie, always 


prefer — er — mature men of the 
world.” 

“Youth, after all, is flighty 
now here, now thers,” agreed the 


young man, in the coolness of his 
renunciation lighting a_ cigar- 
ette, gold-tip first. 

“The stimulus of a seasoned 
mind,” bleated Cornelius. 

“By the time I'm sixty, per- 
haps,”’ Eddie was cruel enough to 
intimate, “I'll begin to look 
around,” 

“Oh, settle down, settle down 
while you're young!” Cornelius 
sagely advised. “‘ Youth is youth, 
after all. Good-by, Eddie.” 

His elderly relative’s frivolous 
gaiters had scarce borne him into 
the corridor and out of sight ere 
Eddie Barryman halted his Jap- 
anese servant and uttered the 
following monosyllable: 

**Hat!”’ 

That useful headpiece Eddie 
pulled stoically over his ears, 
much as the Germanic hero ad- 
justs his helmet before a charge. 
Then, jamming his overcoat under 
an earnest forearm, thus equipped 
he marched forth into the street 
and hailed a taxicab. 

The flight of the curb-bumping 
chariot was none too swift for 
Eddie’s grim determination. Why 
had this young woman, whom he 
had accustomed himself to ideal- 
ize as finer than her sex, abruptly 
turned her life into a series of 
monstrous surprises? Her face- 
about into the arms of Cornelius 
had been so shockingly sudden. 
No one of sound sense which 
Lorna certainly possessed could 
deliberately choose the vain and 
faded Cornelius as an object of 
love. 

What had happened to his 
world since nine o'clock last 
night when Lorna had chosen to 
behave in a manner quite at odds with her character? 
Was a malign and sardonic Fate making a juggler’s 
napkin out of life’s realities? Something Tigeria had 
told him caused Eddie to shudder clammily as his cab 
stopped before the facade of the Dole house. 

The automatic Cummins conducted him to the blue- 
and-buff drawing-room, walking solemnly as one super- 
intending some mortuary rite and relishing his work. 

Miss Dole, elaborately dressed for dinner, enjoyed 





an advantage over Mr. Barryman, who was conscious 
of his dishevelment after a day of tempest. She dis- 
played slender white shoulders above a bright blue 
gown. She had worn that same gown the night he pro- 
posed to her, Eddie remembered with a melancholy 
thrill. He liked the way she had coiled her ruddy hair, 
but — her eyes were still quite stonily hostile. 

“Good evening.” She presented marble fingers 
correctly. 

““Now look here, Lorna!’ Eddie began without sub- 
terfuge. 

“I don’t like the way you're speaking.” 

“Uncle Cornelius has told me. I'd be sorry for you 
if I weren't teetotally disgusted.” 

“Thanks for your blessing.” She gave him the 
irony of her smile. 

They were still standing, the blue dog on the Chinese 
rug circling between them as marking a field of battle. 

“I can’t stand by and see you doing this,” he re- 
newed the attack. 

“Just what is your status in this case, Mr. Barry- 
man?” she suggested. 

“T know you're not in love.” 

“You put a high valuation on love, don’t you 


after what you said this morning!” 


““He’s a tough old turkey — sixty last March.” 
“Has anybody ever set an age limit on the man I 


should marry?” 


“Tt isn't love you’re marrying for.” 

“Well, if you're so wise?” 

“Spite!” 

“Oh?” 

“There’s no surer way in the world to get my goat 
than to keep me single all my days and let Cornelius 
hold onto the Pep bonds. With one matrimonial 


swoop you can bust my heart and give that fool the 
interest on two hundred and fifteen thousand dollars. 


” 





I'm stung if I don’t marry, and with you spliced 
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“Pve just broken — Lorna has just broken our engagement” 


“You'll never marry?” Her eyes deepened for just. 
the fraction of a second; then she smiled again. 


“You know I won’t.” 
“Well, since you've guessed my villainy, what are 


you going to do about it?” 


“Admit that I guessed right.” 
“Perhaps I did have something like that in mind,” 


she continued pleasantly, never relaxing her gaze. 


“Well,” Eddie spoke as he retreated a few paces 
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toward the door, “that’s just about a womans ‘idea of discover 
doing something smart in business.” He bo 
“Good evening, Mr. Barryman.” the draw 
“Good night, Miss Dole. I hope you enjo » Jay 
Vong pe JOY the they a; 
opera. Uncle Cornelius is a great connoisseur of commit 
diamonds.” Well, 
in Wé 
It was while Miss Dole, some hours afterward Gib Ban’ 
lingered in her boudoir to powder away the red *Mr. | 
spots under her eyes preparatory to encountering the The h 
opera-clad Cornelius who waited in the drawing-room, at the de 
that Eddie Barryman was in his own apartment mak. ning stoc 
ing a less conventional toilet. A golf-cap pulled tightly 7B“ Wha 
over his ears and a muffler knotted loosely at his throgt serutiny. 
conveyed a sufficiently reckless effect. Bitter thoughts “All w 
entertained him as he dressed. -He had been entirely guilt was 
too lenient with Uncle Cornelius that afternoon. * There Aboot 
were a few things which, manhood demanded, he ought “Who 
to tell the old feol. : friend he 
Eddie consulted his watch. Nearly nine o'clock “Corn 
He examined himself in the mirror. His appearance Says he 
was becomingly Rafflish. They would be at the opera “Anyt 
by now. As a matter of precaution he repaired to the mind agi 
telephone and called up his uncle’s apartment. “Don’t “Corn 
answer,” reported Central at length. Evidently “Lorn 
Cornelius’s English valet had decreed himself a holi- jronieall, 
day in his master’s absence. seasoned 
It was nearing ten o'clock when he reached the From th 
apartment house just around the corner in the early Nara «i 
sixties. Cornelius, being conservative in all things, pre. hones. 
ferred an old-fashioned eclevatorless apartment, which “Do 
was convenient tonight to his nephew's plans; for he asked ir’ 
could unlock the.street door and, unmolested, tiptoe “To | 
up the stairs to the fifth landing. Here the visitor more na 
slid a pass-key into the lock; noiselessly the door “No, 
yielded and Eddie was relieved to encounter silence know.” 
and darkness within. With 
He took the precaution of closing the library door thing to 
before switching on the electrié lights. A small safe But wh 
stood facing him, directly under the historic portrait “Nix 
of Hannibal Barryman, late of Providence, R. I., whose thusiasi 
grimly penurious features seemed to stand guard over corker ? 
Cornelius’s treasury. The amateur cracksman stood “She 
a moment, industriously searching his memory. There “Tkn 
was a number in the combination of which he was not “Mor 
quite sure. It had been nearly a year since he had to cap t 
opened that safe. He was always confusing 7 and 9. at the 
He fell to work industriously at the plated knob. Care- the root 
fully he adjusted the notch to the figure he had guessed. baffled | 
Something within the mechanism bumped decisively. was Nov 
The door swung open. a sort o 
From a large, bin-like drawer he fished out bale after “T ca 
bale of tightly-banded, orange-engraved papers, and “You 
these he was obliged to distribute nicely about his wonder 
person. “Sen 
“We'll see who gets "em now!” he grinned as he care- “Too 
fully closed the safe, spun the combination and switched “All 
off the lights. every sl 
’ “No! 
EXT morning’s sun had scarcely tipped St. which . 
Patrick’s spire cre a Wagnerian cycle of night- Eve 
mares precipitated Eddie Barryman into early wake- legs in 


fulness and a resumption of worry. The very fact His 1 


that he aroused himself before ten was an indication but cor 
of extreme mental anguish; for to Eddie morning under | 
sleep was an act cultivated over years and at great pee th 
expense. His bedroom door stood open this morning, Th 
and the first object he glimpsed, looking down the for nea 
vista, was an Italian desk of curly walnut. To that up a li 
piece of furniture hazily at first he attached a loath- persons 
some significance. More clearly then he analyzed his might 
prejudice and came to sense its cause. It was in that and ou 
desk he had dropped hurriedly last night two hundred binatio 
and fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of Pep bonds. nelius 
His act had seemed logical, justifiable, even pleas- paper 
antly romantic last night. This morning it stared at , pe 
him as the memory of an ineradicable guilt. Remorse in horr 
sat heavy on his pillow, and instead of glorifying his Ha 
deed he was filled with a powerful longing that the ae- questic 
cursed papers were back in Uncle Cornelius’s safe. Pn 
“Now, why the deuce did I do that?” he found him- to take 
self inquiring. : i Th 
It was then the prophecy of Tigeria came to him with ightin 
a redoubled significance. ‘You are about to commit ought 
a great crime!” That was it! Written in the stars he ne 
was destined to be Fate’s puppet, moved et whim tune-t 
along the lanes of destiny. __ su 
““Gee, my Fate line must look like a Long Island a! 


road map!” he pondered; and as the soft-footed little 
Nara came in to close windows and open blinds, he 

a thrilled sensation that this was his keeper and he was 
already behind iron bars. Surely, he didn’t deserve 
be lying snugly in honest quarters. 

For some time Eddie gazed at the walnut desk, e& 
periencing morbid forebodings and pitying all 
sional criminals who, doomed to unrest, cannot ¢ 
the wages of their sin. One thing was sure. 
tale Pep must not be left loosely in that drawer. 
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ody — Nara, the janitor, casual visitors — might 
discover his secret at a glance. 

He bounded out of bed and peeked hurriedly into 
the drawer where he had: dropped the bonds, There 
“You are about to 







oy the they lay. a cumbersome pile. _are abou 

eur of commit a great crime! repeated the voice in his ear. 
Well, he had acted according to schedule. Never 
in would he scorn the psychic tips of his friend, 

Tward, Gib Banning. ie ; 

le red *Mr. Banning see you,” chirped Nara at the door sill. 

ng the The hawk-like features of his college mate grinned 

room, atthe door. Eddie sank weakly into a chair and Ban- 

| mak. ning stood critically over him. 

‘ightly “What's all this?” he asked, after an analytic 


scrutiny. 


“All what?” asked the other man, perfectly sure that 


atirely iit was written upon him. 

There '*About Lorna and Uncle Corn.” 

ought “Who told you?” asked Eddie, relieved that his 
friend had expressed no incriminating @uspicions. 

clock. “Cornelius. Full of plans as an elephant with hay. 

arance Says he never loved till now. Can’t be possible.” 

opera “Anything’s possible, old top,” groaned Eddie, his 

to the mind again wandering to that damnable pile of bonds. 

Don't “Cornelius is a toad, of course.” 

lently “Lorna has the type of mind,” explained Eddie 

- holi- ironically, “that craves the companionship of a man of 
vasoned experience. Cornelius told me so himself.” 

d the From the corner of his eye he could see the sedulous 

early Nara dusting the top of the desk, right over those 

\ pre- honds. ‘ 

which “Do criminals come to her for advice?” Eddie 

or he asked irrelevantly. 

Liptoe “To Lorna?”’ asked Banning, regarding his friend 

‘isitor more narrowly than ever. 

door “No, no! To Tigeria. I saw her yesterday, you 

lence know.” 

With a terrible pang Eddie longed to confess every- 
door thing to his chum, to ask his advice about the bonds. 
safe But who would understand? 
rtrait “Nix on the criminals,” replied Gib, launching en- 
vhose thusiastically upon his favorite theme. “Isn’t she a 
over corker? Didn't she tell you things that helped a lot?” 
stood “She made my future as clear as a bell.” 

"here “IT knew you'd get your money’s worth —— ” 

$ not “Money's worth!”’ Eddie groaned frankly, and as if 

» had tocap the fatal suggestion there came a great rattling 

nd 9. at the door and Uncle Cornelius fairly bounded into 

Jare- the room, wheezing asthmatically; and the tolerantly 

ssed. baffled look with which he usually regarded the world 

vely. was now complicated by an expression which betrayed 
: a sort of bewildered indignation. 

after “T can't imagine,” he began lamely. 

and “You never could, Uncle,” Eddie assured him, 

his wondering at his own calm. “Sit down.” 

“Semebody took ’em.” 
~are- “Took what?’’ seemed to be the called-for question. 
ched “All my — all our Patent Electro Power Bonds, 


every sheet of em!” 







“No!” Eddie was held hypnotic by the goggle eyes 
St. which confronted him. 
ght- “Every sheet!” repeated Cornelius, relaxing his slim 
ake- legs in a helpless sort of way. 
fact His nephew was about to exclaim, “I'll be hanged!” 
tion but considered the expression might be in bad taste, 
ring under the circumstances. Instead he asked, “When 
reat were they taken?” 
ing, “That's a puzzle to me. I haven't opened that safe 
the for nearly a month until last night when I was looking 
hat up a little trinket for Lorna. All sorts of suspicious 
ith- persons — plumbers, bill-collectors and that lot, who 
his might have been burglars in disguise — have been in 
hat and out during that time. But how they got the com- 
red bation of my safe . .. Did you see this?” Cor- 

nelius unfolded an evening edition of a morning 

aS- paper and spread it before Eddie’s gaze. 
at _ ‘Sensational Bond Robbery!”’ announced the sheet 
vrse in horrible red headlines. 
his “Have — have you informed the police?” The 
ac- question came hard, but it had to be asked. 

“Pm getting around to that. I don’t know whether 
‘m- to take it to the Central Office or to a private concern.” 

_“They’re all grafters,” up spake Banning, his eyes 
ith lighting with the love of his favorite theme. “You 
nit ought to cut out the police and detectives altogether. 
he re’s a cheaper, simpler way than that. Try a for- 
im tune-teller.”’ 

“Superstition!” Eddie cut in with hysterical alac- 
nd nity, mindful of the ruin which would ensue for him 
tle ld Tigeria, in whose supernatural powers he thor- 
ad oughly trusted, be brought in on the case. 
as “Some of ’em are fakes, but Tigeria ain’t — you 
to know that,” persisted the inspired Gib. “The greatest 





financiers of the day don’t call her dope superstition.” 

a "ve seen some wonderful cases,” agreed Cornelius. 

‘¢ What's this fortune-teller’s name, did you say?” 

' “Tigeria. It’s better to go to her quietly and find 
i Teal facts than to mess the case all over the police 











courts. Say, that woman can tell your middle 
name backward.” ; 

“Tl go,” suddenly announced Cornelius, to 
Eddie’s unspeakable horror. ‘Where's her 
studio? I think that’s what they call ’em.” 

“Fourteenth floor Insecurity Trust Building,” 
Banning obligingly directed, while Eddie Barry- 
man sought vainly for some hidden means of 
choking his friend without arousing his uncle's 
suspicions. Visions of what Tigeria would say, 
memories of his sophomoric confessions and con- 
fidences to that lady at yesterday’s seance, recol- 
lections of his impulsive threat to steal Pep, 
maddened his brain. 

Gib Banning, whose innocent mind was on quite 
another excursion, beamed brightly. 

“T bet she'll locate the thief first crack out of 
the box!”’ he chuckled. 


| igen Gib Banning’s departure, an idle hour 
later, Eddie submitted his tired face to the 
razor, as interpreted by 
the assiduous Nara. 

“You've just about 
skinned me alive,”’ the mas- 
ter reassured his servant 
as soon. as the blade had ac- 
complished its purpose. 

“Sorry!” observed Nara, 
grinning as though sorrow 
imparted deepest joy. 

“My face isn’t insured. 
Put something on it or do 
something quick.” 

“Co cree?” said the Jap- 
anese soothingly. 

“Co — what?” 

“Co cree.” 

“Cold cream ? 
hurry!” 

Promptly Nara advanced 
upon the walnut desk and 
began fumbling with the 
second drawer. 

“Nara!” Even as the 
Nubian lion calls its mate, 
so came the summons. 

“Iss sa.” 

“What are you doing with cold cream in my writing- 
desk?” 

“T put.” 

“Don’t put again. Don’t you even look at that 
desk in the future. It’s sacred. You understand? — 
‘sacred’!” 

“Church?” inquired the pious oriental. 

“Well-bred people don’t go through other people’s 
writing-desks, Nara. It’s just as bad as robbing a safe. 
Isn’t done this season.” 

The unhappy allusion reflected Eddie’s unhealthy 
state of mind. And as the chastened Nara retreated 
toward the bathroom in search of lotions, again the 
haunted nephew bethought him of Uncle Cornelius, who 
was, doubtless, at that very moment learning the truth 
about the stolen Pep. 

What*would that enraged relative do upon gaining 
the proper clue from the uncanny soothsayer? Hire 
detectives, probably. With their aid all would be easy; 
they would have no trouble tracing Eddie’s entrance 
into Cornelius’s apartment; then they would search and 
locate the stolen bonds, refuse explanations, throw the 
miserable culprit into a disgraceful cell. A good de- 
tective could accomplish allthis in a day. 

“But what about a bum detective?” the frightened 
young man caught himself wondering. “One of those 
heavy-footed chaps with five thumbs on the right 
hand?” 

A flash of inspiration caused Eddie Barryman to 
leap across the floor, scattering towels, soap and general 
barber’s supplies in the wake of his mad _ plunge. 
Nara, standing in the door with a new-found supply of 
“co cree,” merely blinked his wise, flat eyes at this 
latest eccentricity. His master was thumbing the 
telephone-book—Banzai! Christians are peculiar. 

Through the section devoted to “S” flew Eddie's 
nervous thumb. “Steinwinder” at last caught his 
eye, and in the name he recognized the trade-mark of 
the most inefficient detective bureau on the island of 
Manhattan, an agency notorious for the lack of vim, 
talent, common intelligence, an establishment which 
bore the record of not one apprehended criminal during 
its many years of faithful service. 

“If detectives must be hired,” he argued, “it seems 
to me I ought to have the right to pick ‘em, being the 
party with most to lose.” 

““Steinwinder’s?” he was next saying into the tele- 
phone. “Send ’em up quick — yes, four will do. Qh, 
never mind about experience — they'll get plenty on 
this job — speed’s what we want. Hurry ’em!” 


Yes, but 





















“Will you or won't you?” she demanded unbendingly 


Eddie was in the tranquil act of dressing, ever and 
anon mopping moisty beads from his brow, when Uncle 
Cornelius came again puffing into the room. Hi 
nephew, in a mood sof light indifference, whistied 
snatches from “‘ Miss Information,” the while he fastidi 
ously arranged a necktie on his collarless neck. 

“Well, Eddie!” Gazing from the mirror the nepliew 
could see how grave an air his elder wore. 

“Yes, Uncle!”” Making an impetuous move he all! 
but strangled himself on his cravat. 

“This is a very serious business — very 
Cornelius seated himself constrainedly. “I’ve been to 
see the fortune-teller and 2 

“T’ve been busy, too,” attempting cheerfulness at 
the same moment he unstrangled himself. 

“Take off that necktie!” demanded 
savagely. “What have you been doing?’ All 
time accusing eyes bored into the mirror wherein 
Eddie’s guilty face revealed itself. 

“Tt occurred to me — occurred to me that this case 
ought to be followed up at once, No more leaving 
things at loose ends + 

If only he could find time to sink*through the carpet 
and close his ears forever against Tigeria’s damning 
revelations which he knew, by his Uncle's strange air 
the fortune-teller must have given him. 

*Detectives!”” grumbled Cornelius. 
won't be of any use — now.” 

“You've found out i 

“Tigeria has told me everything.” Eddie had 
turned around and Cornelius fixed him inexorably 
“She has informed me who stole the bonds.” 

“No!” 

“I wouldn't. have suspected it,’ mused the uncle, 
sadly, thoughtfully. “Not to my dying day would 


serious 


Cornelius 
this 


Pooh! They 


” 


“Well, who did she say stole *em?” The question 
came creaking from a perfectly dry throat. 

**Her words ab-so-lutely convinced me,” announced 
Cornelius after an arid pause. “‘The crime, she told 
me, was committed by a tall woman wearing a black 
veil.” 

“Wonderful! Uncanny!”” Eddie Barryman sat 
down, sensing the same weakness of the knees experi 
enced by the blindfolded captive who, facing muskeis, 
obtains a reprieve at the thirteenth instant. 

In a delirium of relief Eddie Barryman, now arrayed 
for the street, was giving cheerful ear to his uncle's 
rothy critique of the psychic realm when the never 
surprised Nara announced that [Continued on page .'?| 
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four assorted ladies a 1 gentlemen 
qwaited in the hall without, intent upon 
geing the younger Mr. Barryman. 
“My detectives,” whispered Eddie 
to Cornelius. 

“Don't need ’em,”’ persisted the latter. 

“Got to have ’em for form’s sake. 
Of course Tigeria is right, but what she 
says won't go before the law. And 
we've got to trace down the Tall Woman 
with the Black Veil.” 

Responsive to the creaking of the 
door four figures stalked Indian file 
before their inquisitors. 

The phrase “‘ill-sorted” is now trite 
in the vocabulary of detective fiction. 
“TIl-sorted” so exactly describes this 
curious quartette, however, that the 
words must rest, as written, upon this 
page. ay 

“We're from Steinwinder’s,” an- 
nomeced the gloomiest of the group. 
a meek, elderly, refined gentleman, the 
cut of whose coat and the piously dis- 
couraged droop of whose shoulders de- 
qoted a failure at the ministry. The 
second in line, a human hulk whose 
moustache, up-curling to correspond 
with the cow-lick bang above his low 
and narrow forehead, announced in the 
majesty of his carriage a previous con- 
nection with New York’s eminent police 
force. ‘“Too stupid to get the graft,” 
was Eddie’s mental note. The third, 
a colorless daub of Swedish extraction, 
gazed out in blank and pathetic wonder. 
A young woman drew up at the rear. 


T was the last in the line who, al- 

though she was not unpleasant to look 
upon, struck Eddie vaguely as the most 
incongruous of the group. Something 
clinging, infantile, unprotected in her 
doll-like gaze rendered her a grotesque 
figure in the realm of desperate felony. 

“So you're going to trace the cul- 
prit to his lair,” he bantered, unable to 
restrain his mirth. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” she giggled coquet- 
tishly and lowered her china-blue eyes. 
She was so frilly and kittenish that 
Eddie had not the heart to joke her 
further for fear she might resolve into 
tears. 

“I don’t know much about ’em,” 
grumbled Cornelius, waving a majestic 
glove. “Good detectives, you say?” 

“The best possible for the purposes,” 
replied Eddie with perfect truth. 

“You'd better lead *em to the scene 
of the crime,” suggested Eddie, anxious 
to clear the apartment and make safer 
disposal of the bonds. 

“Just follow me,” commanded the 
elder Barryman, his vanity swelling to 
his task. The retired policeman, the 
exclergyman and the Swedish exile 
aligned themselves behind that agree- 
able gentleman as he laid his hand upon 
the doorknob. A moment later they 
Were tramping, militant, down the hall. 
Only the girl detective showed a tend- 
ency to linger. 

“Please, Mr. Barryman, if it wouldn’t 
be too much trouble,” she whined in 
her wheedling little baby voice, “couldn’t 
Task you just a few questions first?” 

“Linger, angel child,” he commanded 
blithely, for the first time amused out 

is obsession. ‘‘What on earth ever 
started you sherlocking?” 

“Oh, but I was going to ask you 
questions,” she pouted. 

“I beg pardon. Shoot the bean, child.” 

She fumbled clumsily in her hand-bag 
and chattered on irrelevantly. 

“There’s a lot in the Bertillon system, 
don’t you think? They first catch 


4 Criminal, you know, and put his 


Mumbs in lamp-black —or do they 
t it on his thumbs?- Anyway, I’ve 


= 


brought some cardboard in my bag to 
make thumb-prints with and — oh, 
pshaw! I’ve forgotten the lamp-black.” 

“Nara could bring you some stove 
polish,” he suggested courteously. 

“I don’t believe that would do,” 
was her serious reply. 

**Given the lamp-black, where would 
you get the criminal to try it on?” 

For a moment she regarded him 
dumbly. 

“Well, maybe your Japanese valet— 
they’re awful thieves.” 

“Nara doesn’t know where Uncle 
lives,” smiled Eddie, hopeful that this 
comic sleuth would linger to cheer his 
hour. 

“Till put him down in my book, 
anyhow, as a clue,” she went on, and 
after borrowing a knife with which to 
sharpen a much-chewed pencil, made 
cramped notes in a little green book. 

“*Deductions?” inquired Eddie. 

The girl detective merely returned a 
guilty smile, much as an infant smiles 
when caught in the act of swallowing 
a tack. 

“Would you mind,” she requested 
with a sort of inadequate briskness as 
she returned the note-book to its bag, 
“would you mind my taking some 
er — measurements of the room?” 

“Make yourself at home, infant prod- 
igv!” he invited as, he sprawled in a 
chair and devoted himself to enjoying 
the spectacle of this crime-pursuing 
inaiden. Surely, she was sent to him 
by a kindly providence as a sort of 
comic relief; and to her antics he gave 
the same frivolous attention which 
Nero, in lighter vein, must have be- 
stowed upon the contortions of expen- 
sively poisoned slaves. Her velveteen 
handbag seemed to contain an inordin- 
ate quantity of sleuthing tools, he re- 
flected, as he saw her take from ‘that 
mysterious recess first a magnifying- 
glass with which, crouching on hands and 
knees, she examined the designs on the 
carpet; next.a little nickel-plated tape- 
line case from which, unwinding dex- 
terously, she made punctilious measure- 
ments of the pictures on the walis, the 
steam radiators, the book-cases, the 
window-sills. Each observation she 
noted very carefully in her little green 
book. 

During these operations Eddie Barry- 
man had been able, by manful effort, 
to restrain his mirth; but when she 
elected to roll forth a Morris chair and, 
perched on one mahogany arm,.to rub 
her fingers in the dust along the top 
of a door and, in reflective pauses, to 
press her fingers to her nose as she sniffed 
appraisingly —it was then he was 
forced to the luxury of a snicker. 

“You think I'm funny!” she pouted. 
Her great dust-analysis had left a 
smudge on the tip of her impertinent 
nose. 

“Awfully!” he confessed. - “But the 
end justifies the means, or vice. versa.” 

“Sort of,” she answered vaguely. 
“By the way, I haven’t measured that 
desk yet.” 

“T’ll méasure it for you!” he volun- 
teered hastily, leaping to his feet and 
reaching for the tape-line. 

“T think detectives ought to do every- 
thing for themselves, don’t you?”’ she 
asked helplessly, still retaining the line. 

“Bunk!” He all but snatched the 
tape-line -from her yielding fingers. 
** After all, I ought to help in some way.” 

The mischief-bearing tape now in 
his hands, feverishly he laid it to front, 
sides and back of the desk. 

“‘Four-six — two-eight — one-three,” 
he sang out, after the manner of tailors 


he had stood for. 
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“Maybe you had better measure inside 
the drawer, too,” she suggested kittenishly. 

“Nonsense!” he puffed. “If you knew 
anything about arithmetic you'd understand 
how to get that without so much bother. 
Just deduct one inch to allow for the lumber, 
and there you are.” 

“You're a regular architect, aren’t you?” 
She cooed admiringly. 

“The outside reveals the inside. Good 
thing to remember in the detective business,” 
he patronized. 

Upon second reflection it struck him that 
the last remark was not particularly happy, 
in view of the desk’s uncomfortable secret. 
As a measure of safety he backed himself 
against that piece of furniture and continued 
to study the detective’s progress. 

“T don’t believe I know your name,” he 
said divertingly. 

“Anna Bella Mooney,” was her prompt 
response. 

“An admirer of Sherlock Holmes, Miss 
Mooney?” 

“Oh, yes!” 
rapturously. 

“Then you're a believer in deductions?” 

“I love ‘em!’ She was beginning to 
rattle her little bag of inaccuracies on the 
subject when a jangling at the telephone in 
an adjacent alcove, the barking inquiry of 
Nara and, finally the entrance of that faith- 
ful soul, interrupted her discourse in mid- 
flight. 

“Telephone see you,” announced the Jap- 
anese, and withdrew. 

“Excuse me,” implored Eddie rather 
sharply. Some malign instinct told him 
that Uncle Cornelius was on the wire with 
disagreeable revelations. 

“That you, Eddie?” Cornelius called out 
of the vast. “‘Everybody working here — 
what the devil has become of that girl — I 
hired four. No—not getting much of 
anywhere — all alike, detectives, high and 
low — what’s that female doing there?— 


Her hands came together 


| pretty little minx — better be attending to 


business — oh, say! I'm coming right over 

I want to talk to you in private. “By!” 

The above, being about the average of 
Cornelius’s disconnected messages, Eddie 
hung up the receiver in much relief. All 
that disturbed the thing that stood for a 
mind in Uncle Cornelius’s skull seemed to 
be a vague worry about the girl detective. 
That was harmless and Eddie was glad that 
it was so. 

Upon his return to his sitting room he 
found .the naive Miss Rooney comfortably 
settled in the Morris chair, her little green 
note-book open on a crossed knee, her white 
teeth distractedly chewing the stubby pencil. 

“Well, well,” he resumed good-naturedly, 
“at your deductions again?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the babyish one. 

“And what do you deduce now, 
Sherlock?” 

“Several things,” she smiled, and young 
Barryman could trace in her expression 
something oddly less infantile than he had 
at first suspected. 

“For instance?” 

“Well, for instance, I think I can deduce 
who stole the bonds they call ‘Pep.’” She 
looked up again and there was an alarming 
challenge in her eyes. 

“Well, Mr. End Man,” replied Eddie, 
clearing his throat, “who did steal Pep?” 

“You,” she replied with simple directness. 


Miss 


*“DDY BARRYMAN’S sole occupation 
for some moments was to regard fixedly 
the not unpleasing features of Anna Bella 
Mooney. -Surely, change of mental attitude 
wreaks strange transformations in the hu- 
man face; for where once the deluded Eddie 
had beheld no motives more calculating 
than those displayed on the countenance of 
a white kitten lapping cream, now he could 
see amusement, worldly experience, cunning, 
triumph. And Anna Bella Mooney was 
most certainly laughing at him. 

“My word!” he exclaimed at last, clumsily 
attempting to pick up the threads of his 
frivolous dialogue, “‘and how does our bright 
little detective suspect that?” 

“T don’t suspect,” she grinned; and he 
noted with a chill terror how steady her eyes 
had become and how a new self-confidence 
had deepened her voice. “I don’t suspect 
I know.” 

Eddie simply stared. 

“Mr. Barryman, don’t you remember 
where you last saw me?” She leaned for- 
ward with a gesture that was suddenly 
familiar. 

“Not a 

“Yes. Madame Tigeria. Just put me in 
a Lady Macbeth wig and a Greek nightie, 
make up my eyes and stretch me on a tiger- 
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skin — can’t you see me, the way I looked 
yesterday, gazing into a phoney crystal 
while you prattled out the story of your life? 
And now you're calling me Angel Child! 
Oh, you were the merry little come-op! 
Told me all about your fight with Lorna — 
just as good as admitted that you intended 
to swipe Pep if Uncle didn’t behave.” She 
laughed whimsically into eyes from which 
all humor had fled. 

Eddie Barryman arose, steeling himself 
to one last effort at denial. 

“Being a sort of human club-sandwich — 
combination - fortune-teller and sleuth — 
I suppose you can inform me where Pep jg 
hidden at the present moment?” he sug. 
gested sarcastically. 

“You think,” she drawled, “that it’s jy 
the second drawer of that desk. But you 
needn’t be afraid to open it. The bonds 
ain’t there.” 


With a hysterical leap Eddie clutched at 


the drawer in question, snatched it open and 
gasped confusedly. Pep was gone. 

“Where — where are they?” he found 
breath to ask. 

“Safe enough,” she tittered. “I’m sitting 
on ’em. 

Promptly she arose and, lifting the cushion 
from the chair in which she had reposed, 
displayed the two hundred and fifteen orange- 
faced sheets loosely piled over the springs, 

“You see,” she went on, “you shouldn't 
have been called to the telephone just after 
you'd been fluttering about that desk like 
a brooding hen. Anybody — even an Angel 
Child — could have told there was something 
in it.” 

“But how in the world 

“—— did Tigeria get into this business?” 
she supplied. ‘Well, you see, when I came 
into my Chamber of Mysteries vesterday 
I'd just about made up my mind to quit — 
Ackendorf was getting too grouchy for me. 
Last night I had a row with him just as I was 
leaving; and this morning, when I looked 
at the early edition of the Evening Journal, 
the headline that hit me in the eye was 
“Great Bond Robbery.’ Baby boy, you 
just as good as told me yesterday you 
were going to do the deed. So what did 
I do with all that info? Went around to 
Steinwinder’s Bureau and asked to be put 
on the job.” 

“Steinwinder’s has never caught a crim- 
inal for twenty years,” he snapped. 

“They're going to get one now,” cooed 
Anna Bella. 

Eddie Barryman, who had been put te 
much elaborate and rapid thinking during 
the past two days, again besought his in- 
genuity. Of course, if he were a more 
hardened and expert villain he might murder 
the girl detective and dispose of the remains. 
Aside from an innate prejudice against girl 
slaughter, his mind revoited against the 
idea of having anything more to hide. Of 
course Miss Mooney’s quest was obviously 
that of blackmail. 

“How much do you want?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Quite a handsome lot,” she replied, fixing 
upon his face a rapt and hungry look. 

“What do you call a handsome lot?” 

“You.” 

“Me?” 
exclaimed. 

Anna Bella Mooney nodded her pretty 
head in a most determined fashion. 

“The minute you came into the Chamber 
of Mysteries I decided there was something 
abeut you. I’ve reached the age —I'm 
twenty-nine, if I’ve got to be honest — and 
I'm about due to gét married, understand. 
I’m ambitious and refuse to hitch up with 
any ten-a-weeker. I told you, didn’t I, that 
you have nice eyes? And with your two 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars all 
settled we could puddle along very well. 
Now will you?” 

“You mean to say you're — you're pro- 
posing to me?” Tragedy was piling up for 
him, Pelion upon Ossa. 

“You're on!” 

“Well, this is a gas bomb!” 

“I meant it to be. I know you like me 
now — you can’t fool me — and when we're 
married you'll learn to love me 4 

“No doubt. But— but see here, Miss 
Moor< F 

“Ana Bella’s my first name, 
gested sweetly. 

“Anna Bella, you know, of course, that 
happy marriages can’t be arranged by Ger 
man artillery x : 

“This one will be! Will you or wont 
you?” she demanded unbendingly. 

“Since you come right down to words of 
one syllable — I won't.” 





You want me as a bribe?” he 
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she sug- 





“That's decided,” said she with a queef 
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ake every day a May-day! 


Ample warmth: floods the whole house 
and invigorates guests and family with a 
carnival-cheer, even though bitter winds 
blow or outside there is blue-cold, sting- 
ing calm. With radiator heating you 
never have to scurry along a frigid hall, 
drafty stairway, or room warmed “in spots” 
—instead, all rooms, passages, nooks and 
bays are of one snug temperature, under 
the health protective heating of 


NERICAN x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


An IDEAL Boiler will burn least fuel because it is un- 
necessary to force the fire to send heat to windward 
rooms—the more heat needed at the exposed side of 
the house, the faster will be the flow of warmth to the 
AMERICAN Radiators stationed there to offset the cold. All IDEAL Boilers are or may be 
fitted with IDEAL Sylphon Regulators, which give perfect automatic control over the draft and 
check dampers, insuring great fuel economy and uniform heating. Saves running up and down 
the cellar stairs during quick changing weather. It is the greatest improvement , 

made in a century for exact control of the volume of heat. 


The sure comfort and every-day economies, conveniences and cleanliness 
of these heating outfits have been demonstrated in thousands of notable 
buildings, homes, stores, schools, churches, hospitals, theaters, etc., in nearly 
every civilized country. Besides, this ideal heating is endorsed by all lead- 
ing health officials, engineers and architects. 


That is why IDEAL Smokeless Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are so fully 
guaranteed. Yet they cost no more than ordinary types made without scientific 
tests of construction and capacity. IDEAL Smokeless Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators do not corrode, warp nor rust out by action of fire, gases, or water—will last 
scores of years! They reduce the cost of living and better the ang! 


Their purchase price is a far-sighted investment, adding 10% to 15% to rentals, and you 
A No. 4.19-W IDEAL Boiler and 350 sa. ft. of get “full money back” if building is sold, or larger loan from ‘banker on buildings 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costingthe thus modernized. The fire in an IDEAL 


owner $185, were used an hent this aatheg. Boiler need not be re- 
At Ay price the goods can be bought of If freezing days at home have again shown you how comfortless and fuel-wasteful your present heating kindled in an entire heat- 





Radiate happiness as well as heat 





————— ate ns a ae =“ is, write us today for (free) book:—‘‘Ideal Heating””—which shows how to make your own carnival-warmth — — _— 
ete., which vary fmne¥ «gh alves, freight: at a turn of the radiator valve, and save fuel. Iron prices now rule low—best time to buy and at this {),¢"longest dean alee, 
other conditions. season you get the services of the most skilled fitters! There can be no fuel waste. 
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“Learn about this unfailing, stationary y Vacuum Cleaner at $150 


Our ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner has been in steady use for over four years, and no failures. It works 
through an iron suction pipe running to each floor of home—or other building. Keeps all rooms thoroughly 
cleaned of dirt, dust, cobwebs, moths, insect eggs, which are drawn to sealed dust-bucket in basement or side-room. Lasts, without 
repairs, as long as the building it cleans. Sold in sizes at “1 up. Ask for new catalog ial 
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No exclusive agents. Ave., Chicago 
Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Worcester, Providence tag: yy Baltimore bey Buffalo, Pittsb , Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Milwaukee, Des Moines, Omaha St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas , Denver, Seattle, , Spokane, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Milan, Vienna 
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HE phonograph of today is a beautiful instrument—beautiful to look at and 

beautiful to hear. Its fine lines, its delicate proportions, its rich case-woods, no side him. 

** longer reflect the conventional art of the cabinet maker. _ Instead it is the unmis- 
takable production of the artist and the atelier. 





Gone is the effect of, stridency Ea 
hitherto apparently inseparable from that instrument. Instead, this great, new phonograph 
holds a mirror to nature itself. Natura/ tones—vocal and instrumental—come from it, 
now rich and deep and strong, now soft and sweet and infinitely delicate. 


Its tone is no longer typical of the phonograph. 


And above all, the phonograph of today is no longer simply a machine of stereotyped 
performance. Instead it has become an instrument of personal musical expression. Playing 
automatically like other phonographs when desired, it offers in addition, the priceless privi- 
lege of self-expression in music which only those who play, or sing, have hitherto enjoyed. 

The name of the ‘‘ Phonograph of Today,’’ which is now available to everyone, 
both those of modest means as well as those of wealth, is the 


AEOLIAN-VOCALION ES 


*““Ohe “Worlds Latest and Greatest Phonograph" AA 
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The Aeolian-Vocalion is obtain- 
able in a wide variety of beautiful 





represent an entirely new departure 
in the phonograph industry and are 
on a par with the finest examples of 
modern and classic designing. The 
ateliers of the Acolian Company are 
also equipped to prepare and ex- 
ecute special cases to meet individual 
ideas and particular requirements. 


Prices from $35 to $2000 
Conventional Styles $35 to $75 
without the Graduola 


Moderate Monthly Payments 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is on exhibition 
and sale at the present only in a limited 
number of the leading music stores. Cata- 
log and address of nearest store will be sent 
upon request; also particulars as to arrange- 
ments for hearing the Aeolian-Vocalion in 
localities where it is not represented. 
Address Dept. W 2. 
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THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
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Makers of the famous Pianola and largest manufacturers 
of musical instruments in the world 
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“Then I must tell your uncle just 
who it is that stole the bonds.” 
“You wouldn't!” He stepped back and 
over the fire tongs. 
“Wouldn't I?” She adjusted her smile, 
she step toward the telephone, to the 
= affected by the late Mona Lisa. 
Ps Jie bounded forward and laid his hand 


instrument. 
Siphon are you calling?” he whispered 


etenr uncle.” 

“Not by this telephone.” 

“There are others. Now, - y—” 
her voice grew pathetically wheedling. “ All 
this storming isn’t good for you. Be a nice 
kid and do as I say. Marry me.” 

“J won't!” 

Even as he protested Eddie’s masculine 
sense, aside from his intelligence, reflected 
that she was quite good-looking and would 
do very nicely for someone, were her methods 


jess barbarous. 
“Burglary means from five to twenty 
” she went on smoothly. “ Your uncle 


isin a violent rage and ——’ 

Nara popped in at the door, briskly like 
a mechanical toy. 

“Your uncle see you,”” he announced, pop- 
ping out again. 

“Miss Mooney — Anna Bella — let’s put 
this matter off until ——” 

“Think I’m a boob?” she chuckled. 
“Now’s your chance. Will you marry me 
or shall I tell?” 

Eddie Barryman hesitated for the point 
fa second. The thoughts he indulged in 
were of the quality of those entertained by an 

ine climber who, slipping off a crevasse, 
looks for finger-holds on the way down. 

His attitude was so strained, his glance so 
wild that Uncle Cornelius, upon entering, 
stood in the doorway and blinked curiously, 
first at the young man, then at the girl be- 
ide him. 

“Mr. Barryman—” began Anna Bella 
sweetly, addressing the elder. 

“Darling!” cried Eddie suddenly, and 
drew her to his warm embrace. 


> ‘pau approach of Mr. Cornelius Barry- 
man, flanked by uniformed flower- 
bearers, expectancy beaming from his wide 
face upon which unrelenting Thought had 
never seamed a line during his sixty years of 
inactivity, was to Lorna Dole, usually, cause 
for a maidenly titter, discreetly repressed 
between the gentleman’s ring at the doorbell 
and his entry into the drawing-room. Today 
however, she was not inclined to smile and 
only cast a tired glance through the crack of 
the velours curtains. Yet something in the 
elderly swain’s appearance caused a look of 
surprise to stimulate her spying glance; for 
Uncle Cornelius’s waddling gait lacked its 
accustomed gallantry and discouragement 
was written on his crest. Nor did his lagging 
footman bear in the crook of his arm the 
habitual long box with the florist’s label. 
Literally, Uncle Cornelius came without 
flowers. An hour had since he had 
sen his nephew’s tender addresses to the 
girl detective, had heard the lad’s announce- 
ment that he intended to marry Anna Bella 
y; and the situation, Cornelius could 
not but confess to himself, had sadly 
wrecked his plans. With a sort of half- 
developed shrewdness he had trusted in his 
nephew’s lasting affection for Lorna Dole 
to keep him unmarried for a long time, thus 
assuring Cornelius an indefinite enjoyment of 
the interest on the Patent Electro Power 
bonds. True, those valuable securities had 
disappeared for the nonce, but he had suffi- 
Gent faith in Tigeria’s tip, combined with 
inder’s sagacity, to believe that the 
restoration of the property would be only a 
matter of days. But for Eddie to marry out 
of hand was to him a more serious damage 
than any robber could inflict. Personally, 
us knew that the elder Dole, being a 
self-made man of strong character, strenu- 
objected to Lorna’s marrying a man 
of Cornelius’s mature age and immature 


abilities. Abner J. Dole had, in fact, taken 
Cornelius n’s measure years before, 
and Cornelius it. It might be a long 
time after their i before Mr. Dole 


marriage , 
Would relent and contribute to Lorna’s sup- 
What, then, with “Pep” reverting to 





fection which, upon looking down, he 
i ve’s hand, “I've 
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got some peculiar news— good news, in a 
wa 


y. 

“Yes, Cornelius dear.” It was plain to see 
that she was not going to permit herself to 
die of joy. 

“We've got that young rascal, Eddie, out 
of the way.” 

“What!” She snatched away her hand 
and sat bolt upright. In view of the criminal 
events of the past few hours she was justified 
in believing that her vanished lover had been 


‘foully dealt with. 


“Yes, my dear. Eddie has just told me of 
his e ment.” 

¥ t in the world ——” 

“He has wooed and won a girl detective. 
Anna Bella Mooney is her name. She’s a 
pul of the people, you might say; but— if 

am permitted the term—a _ pippin.” 
Cornelius caused one gloomy eye to close 
knowingly. 

“Why has he done this headlong thing?” 
she asked, half aloud. 

“Headlong?” inquired Cornelius sarcas- 
tically. “You don’t mean to say that any 
act of his affects you — under the circum- 
stances.” 

“No — no,” she tried to reassure him, 
but unconvincingly. “I was only thinking. 
He probably did it to get Pep away from 
me. 


“What!” Indignation blazed from Corne- 
lius’s frog-like eye. “Lorna Dole, did you 
accept me just —just to cheat Eddie of his 
bonds?” 

“Possibly,” she confessed brazenly. ‘‘Did 
you propose to me for the same reason?” 

“You— you impugn my motives!” he 
thundered, blowing himself out to enormous 
proportions. 

“You are giving them a lofty name,” she 
laughed bitterly. 

“But, my dear!” he argued feebly. 
“Can’t we be reasonable? Haven't we com- 
mon bonds between us and —— ” 

“We had Pep,” she retorted. “And 
that’s gone. I’ve a dressmaker waiting for 
me upstairs — if you don’t mind.” 

Cornelius Barryman took abrupt depar- 
ture, his fat face an angry red. But as he 
walked, the fires of resentment cooled to make 
way for a more pleasant flame. After all, the 
girl detective, whose naive chatter had 
charmed him during her investigations, had 
about her much the lure of the perfect apple 
he had described as a “Pippin.” He, Corne- 
lius Barryman, had a wonderful way with 
women; this he realized keenly. He had won 
Lorna away from his callow nephew. Why 
not now — not seriously, but in time to make 
mischief, address his devotions to the tem- 
peramental Anna Bella? 


MEANWHILE Lorna Dole lay, face to pil- 
low on a chaise longue in her room. “ Pip- 
pin!” she sobbed miserably. It was a woman’s 
sl to be fickle; not soa man’s. Eddie 

rryman had a common streak in him, that 
was it! The way he had behaved about her 
midnight disappearance had shown that. 

d now he had engaged himself to this 
impossible person as a sort of mean reprisal. 
But what a suicidal thing for him to do! 
ay he needed a good woman’s guiding 

~~ a= 

When Gibbons Banning called, as he did, 
a few minutes later, she went down to him 
in an exceedingly confessional mood, for he 
had always been a sensible sort of buffer 
between the jarring of her temperament 
against Eddie’s. 

“T had a right to do what J did after he did 
what he did,” she interpreted it, responsive 
to Gibbons’s fraternal scolding. 

“Sure! And it’s a poor truth that won’t 
reverse. You're both right because you're 
both wrong. It’s like Chinese ping-pong. 
You can carry it on forever with both sides 
losing all the time.” 

“Women have the same rights as men,” 
she objected pertly. 

“That’s good,” agreed Banning tolerantly. 
“T think you ought to see a fortune-teller. 
She can get you out of this hole quick, be- 
cause she .hasn’t got any philosophy — just 


do Ysa 4 
cot course you're joking.” 
“Joking — not! You ought to have a 


talk with Madame Tigeria, the greatest ex- 
on lovers’ quarrels in America. Every- 
*s going to her. Eddie went to her yes- 


ay and ——” 
“He did?” 

“He’s crazy about what she’s told him. 
Every word true.” 

“T'll go,” announced Lorna with explosive 


suddenness. 

“Tll take you down in my car. Nothing 
else to do,” announced Banning, i 
a card bearing Tigeria’s name and address. 
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In fact, in the nomenclature of the 
table, Yor Ta is almost 
as well known as Irish Linen and 
French Cuisine. 


There is in every fork and spoon we 
make, 85 years of cumulative ex 
perience to ensure the quality and 
enrich the design. 

And speaking of designs, perhaps 
the only fault with the Garvie. 
selections is that the variety is apt 
to embarrass the choice! 


There are twenty-seven different 
and distinct patterns and each in- 
terprets some historical epoch or 
influence with the fidelity of a. 


genuine affection. 


But however the patterns and— 
prices may vary in nowise affects 
the quality of Yoram workmanship 
which is best described as a Zahi/ 
of excellence which we will not 
overcorne/ 


Leading jewelers every 
re sell Goran 

Serling Silverware 

and every piece bears 
this trade marke 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Shersmntlhs and Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK 
Works - Previdence and New York 
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Are you contributing 
to this load of junk? 
Most of it is here because of rust 


—the great destroyer of sheet metal 
products. And most of it is here 


unnecessarily, for you can have rust- 
resisting sheet metal. 
The Grand Prize awarded Armco 
Iron at the Panama-Pacific Exposition indicated Rust- 
Resisting Property as one of the special characteristics 
of Armco (American Ingot) Iron. Welding Quality 
was another. 


ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


This award is a victory also for the judgment 
of every manufacturer who, like those mentioned 
in this advertisement, has adopted Armco Iron for 
his product. 


Armco Iron resists rust as no ordinary sheet 
metal can, because it is not only the purest iron 
made but the most nearly perfect in respect to 
evenness and all other qualities that form the 
basis of rust-resistance. 

The use of pure and lasting Armco Iron is practicable 
in grave vaults and caskets. The Galion Metallic Vault 
Co., Galion, Ohio; The Champion Chemical Co. and the 
Springfield Metallic Casket Co., both of Springfield, Ohio, 
and the National Casket Co. of Long Island City, N. Y., 
all use Armco Iron in their products. 

You can get many products made of Armco Iron. 
Armco Roofing is sold by most tinners and hardware 
stores. 

If you have any trouble securing sheet metal products 
of rust-resisting Armco Iron write to us, 


Write for Book, ‘‘Defeating Rust’’ 


This book is for makers, sellers, users of sheet metal 
products. Send for it. Decide now to contribute no 
more to the junk pile. Get the book today. 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to 
Deere awe eee The International Metal Products Company 


derground gas lines ; ze Box 784, Middletown, Ohio 


tanks, which en g sales 
on account of their safety and BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and San Francisco 


durability, 


The trade mark ARMCO carries the assur- 
ance that iron bearing that mark is manufac- 
tured by The American Rolling Mill Company, 
with the skill, intelligence and fidelity associ- 
ated with its products, and hence can be 
depended upon to possess in the highest de- 
gree the merit claimed for it. 








Because of its welding 
qualities and rust-resist- 
ng properties, the 
Kaustine Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has 

lopted Armco Iron for 
the chemical tanks of 
private sewage disposal 
systems 
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THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Box 784, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me “ Defeating Rust” and tell me 
why Armco Iron is best for 
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“you hadn’t ought to do it,” Miss Sulli- 
van was telling Anna Bella Mooney 
an hour before Lorna Dole’s impulsive de- 
parture. They had met by appointment for 
luncheon in a downtown dairy restaurant; 
met surreptitiously, because Mr. Ackendorf, 
since Miss Mooney’s abrupt departure, had 
sworn vengeance upon that talented young 
lady. 

“Now, Myrtle, don’t scold me,” pleaded 
Anna Bella. “I’m tired to death and nerv- 
ous. You can’t imagine the strain I’ve been 
under, keeping a man in love with me by 
scaring him to death. It’s no snap.” 

“You hadn’t ought to do it,” repeated 
Miss Sullivan, whose plump face was kind. 
She had given careful ear to her friend’s 
narrative and had disapproved. “Acken- 
dorf has made me tell enough lies, heaven 
knows, since I took that Tigeria job; but 
there’s some things I won’t do.” 

“Fussy, ain’t you!” twitted Miss Mooney, 
a worried look in her pale blue eyes nullifying 
her tone. 

“You've always been so-— nice,” began 
the plump Miss Sullivan. “‘Why did you 
do it?” 

“Well - 

“Because you wanted the money?” 

“Well ——” 

“Because you were in love with him?” 

“T was sort of fascinated by him and it 
seemed such a swell chance to bust into 
society, but —— ” 

“Poor kid! See what a mess you’ve made 
for the whole bunch.” 

“Tt’s awful!” Anna Bella Mooney sud- 
denly confessed. “Last night when I asked 
him to brace up and act like a fiancé he put 
his face in his hands and — and he cried. 
I felt like a brute.” Sympathetic tears 
sprang to the eyes of the girl detective. 

““Well, you have spilled the beans,” cheer- 
fully Myrtle Sullivan reassured her. “ Ac- 
cording to your story you're going to let a 
nice girl marry a sort of human hop-toad 
and you're going to lock a nice boy to a ball 
and chain forever and mf 

“Don’t!” plead Anna Bella. “Honest, if 
I knew a way out, I'd do anything.” 

“You really love that kid?” 

“What I was looking for was sympathy 
and protection. When a young man bursts 
into tears and sobs like a baby every time 
he sees you, I don’t think it’s a bright out- 
look for a happy bride.”’ 

“Why don’t you turn him loose?” 

“What's the use? His girl is engaged to 
old Cornelius.” 

“You can bust that up, can’t you?” in- 
quired Miss Sullivan earnestly. 

“How?” 

“After what you've done, do you come to 
me asking how? I'll say it plain, if I must. 
Cornelius is a putty-hearted old nut. Win 
him away.” 

“From her?” 

“Uh huh!” 

Anna Bella Mooney’s eyes grew saucer- 
large with the project. 

““My sakes!’’ exclaimed Miss Sullivan, 
gazing at the large clock on the white-tiled 
wall. ‘‘One-seventeen. I must be bounc- 
ing. Here — waitress — you've punched my 
ticket twice for apple pie.” 


Had Lorna Dole been endowed with the 
eyes of Eddie Barryman, as she entered the 
Chamber of Mysteries that afternoon, soon 
after the dairy-luncheon interview, she would 
have remarked that the celebrated mystic 
had become obviously shorter and plumper 
in the course of two days, that the attitude 
of the figure stretched upon the tiger skin was 
less leonine if more eupeptic, that her eyes 
had changed from a brilliant blue to a 
molasses brown. 

But, being unpossessed of omniscience, 
Lorna, too, blinked and shuddered in the 
half-light, harkened awe-stricken to the dis- 
tant bell which tolled, as per schedule, at her 
entrance, was duly impressed by the vision 
of table, ball and sibyl, gradually growing 
out of darkness. 

“You are in trouble,” the stout seeress 
was saying, her gaze deep in the crystal ball. 
“One who loves you has seemed untrue — 
but I see a misunderstanding between your 
name and the initials E. B. —a misunder- 
standing that can be righted. Looming over 
you both I behold an antipathetic influence 
—a figure of an elderly man — C. B. — am 
I right?” 

Lorna Dole sought to reply, but merely 
cleared her throat. 

“He has come to you with false love, seek- 
ing some advantage. There is something to 
do with bonds ‘ 

“Not Pep!” the girl cried involuntarily. 

“T see the letters, P. E. P. He has ap- 


peared sympathetic, but his motive: . 

false. He loves—” Here the soothus ™ 

paused and dreamed, as Mr. Ackendorf fui 

instructed in his handbook for ¢@ 
zers. 

“Oh, hurry, please!’’ Lorna besough 

“He loves another!” ‘ 

“Fudge!” Feminine vanity would Dot 
permit such a thrust. 

“He does!” insisted Tigeria, d 
for a moment from the sublime to the 
familiar. ‘Honest, he does. The stars— 

“IT don’t care three straws for all the stary 
in the sky,” confessed Lorna with asperity 

Tmation, 


“What I want is a piece of info 
I'll pay for it.” 

Impulsively she opened her purse gq 
shook onto the table a clutter of bank-notes, 
“Now teéll me.” 

Miss Sullivan had too keen a com: 
—_ not to a herself a glimpse out of 
infinity to the concrete prosperit ; 
fluttered before her. se ? 

“What do you want to know?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Was Mr. Edward Barryman here ye 
terday?” 

“Yes,” 

“What did he want to find out?” 

“About bonds — P. E. P.” 

“Can you tell me something about 
bonds?” > 

For reply Tigeria focussed her dreamy eyes 
upon the unknown. 

“Who stole Pep?” asked Lorna, leaning 
close to the mystic eaf. 

“E. B.,” responded Tigeria in a far-away 
whisper. 

“Eddie Barryman!” Lorna arose 
and her voice was cool as she turned and 
said, “Thank you,” graciously at the door, 
In her dignified departure she left behind her 
one glove, a handkerchief, a vanity box and 
the untidy roll of bills, the latter of which 
Miss Sullivan regarded fondly, considering 
professional versus private conscience. 

Lorna found Gibbons Banning waiting 
for her in the automobile at the curb. 

“Did she tell you things?” inquired Ban- 
ning, checking his enthusiasm at the sight of 
her tearful eyes. 

“Gib,” she said at last, turning to him, 
“T’ve got to see Eddie right away. I must 
hunt him up.” 

““He’s probably in his apartment by now,” 
suggested her friend. 

“Take me there — never mind conver 
tions — take me!” 

“You know I'll do anything,” he began 
in a voice which caused her, just for an it 
stant, to pass him her slender hand. 

““Lorna, maybe you don’t know and 
maybe you don’t care,” he persisted, but she 
hastily withdrew her fingers. 

“You're not going to propose, Gib. 
Everybody's doing that. I want you tok j 
an exceptional figure in my life. Now 
attention. Eddie’s in trouble — homie 
trouble; and it’s half my fault. 1 can't tél 
you what — but he needs me. He's been 
unjust to me and unkind, but he needs me 
— do you understand?” 


HEY said nothing more until their car 

was rounding its way into Park Avenue 
toward the apartment house where Eddie 
Barryman dwelt in conventional splendor. 
At the fourth floor Banning gave a familiar 
touch to the bell which stood invitingly over 
the Barryman card. Nara opened cai 
tiously. 

“How do, Mis’ Banning — busy!” a 
nounced the Japanese, bowing and cocking 
wise eye through an inhospitable crack. 

“Say Miss Dole and Mr. Banning_at 
here, Nara!’’ commanded Banning, 

“Busy!” repeated Nara, smiling 
lessly. 

“Nonsense!” sniffled Miss Dole, whose 
maternal ancestors had snubbed Irish = 
Obedient to her tone, Banning widened 

crack of the door and drew Lorna in 
him. Their entrance to the apartment! 
been less noisy than violent. Indeed, Nam 
seemed to have lost his head entirely, for he 
scuttled soft-footed down the hall, his ofly 
intent, apparently, to leave his forbi 
callers to their fate. Lorna, now apy 
herself as guide, beckoned Banning into the 
reception room. 

. What now?” he was about to ask lightly 
but his question was prevented by the hum 
of voices coming, as it were, from right under 
his elbow. Both visitors turned at once alll 
together observed that a heavy screen 
been drawn in front of the alcove, hiding #® 
interior from view. The voices came 
from behind the screen. x 

“You dear old Cornelius!” a feminine mile 
burst suddenly forth with terrific clearness 4 

oo 
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A Home is not made of brick walls, 
chairs, tables or tapestries. Happi- 
ness is the note that transforms the 


piness comes from Health which 
is the child of Harmony. Health 
comes from living in harmony with 
law. Make your house a Home 
by serving 


Shredded Wheat 


the food of Health and Strength 
that gets you into harmony with 
Nature—made of the whole wheat, 
steam-cooked, shredded and baked. 
A natural, elemental food, ready- 
cooked, ready-to-serve, easy -to- 
digest. 



























For breakfast, heat one 
or more biscuits in the 
oven to restore cris 

ness; pour hot or co old 
milk over them, adding 
a little cream; salt or 
sweeten to suit the 
taste. Deliciously 
nourishing with sliced 
bananas, baked apples, 
ne ms or preserved 

its of any kind. 





Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS -t- -i- NEW YORK 





house into the Home—and Hap-. 


| 
| 
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“Darling little Anna Bella!” a basso re- 
sponded ecstatically. “You're so much 
more — er — what shall I say?” 

“Clever. Yes, I suppose lam. But I’m 
jealous.” 

“How can you be? 
warmer, more natural, more human —— 

A lo use. 

“Tell me, darling. How do I stand with 
you?” pursued the masculine voice. 

“Oh, Lordy! They all ft round to that 
question sooner or later. I'll ask you that — 
how do J stand ah pea?” 

“First — only!” 

Listening intently, Lorna Dole clenched 
her small fists at the confession. 

“You. are full of life, temperament, 
‘pep,””’ went on the basso, interrupted by 
an occasional wheeze. 

“And you want to marry | me?” 

“With all my heart 

A more protracted silence than before. 
Curiosity overwhelming the rules of a cold 
social code, Lorna Dole stood brazenly on a 
chair and peeped over the screen. Her one 
glimpse was convincing, photographic, for 
it displayed the picture of Uncle Cornelius 
tightly embracing a slight figure in a green 
shirt-waist and three cornered hat. 

Without. comment or hesitation Lorna 
plucked Banning by the sleeve and con- 
ducted him toward the door. 


You're so much 


” 





(TERE was a distressing blister on Eddie 
Barryman’s left heel, for he was no 
natural pedestrian and he had been walking 
the streets aimlessly for hours. Also his 
head ached and he had the macabre sensation 
commonly known as “gone”’ in the pit of 
his stomach. Somewhere up in Harlem he 
had snatched a carnal mess from a saloon 
sideboard where “Business Man’s Lunch” 
invited the reckless. The horrors of dys- 
pepsia were now added to the gnawings of a 
disordered mind. 

Returning to his apartment he found the 
place deserted, Nara gone for the evening. 
Even as the haunted murderer returns to the 
hiding place of his victim, so Eddie Barry- 
man tiptoed guiltily to the dining-room and 
surveyed the bales of P. E. P. bonds lurking 
in the colonial sideboard where he had now 
concealed them. He groaned; endurance 
was straining on the cliff-edge of oblivion. 
Locking the drawer, he tiptoed back to his 
bedroom, removed his smarting shoes and sat 
for a long time, hunched up on the side of his 
bed in the grim but somewhat peevish atti- 
tude of Rodin’s celebrated Thinker. 

“If only I could quit thinking,” he pro- 
tested, and his brain went industriously on. 
To marry Anna Bella Mooney was a fate he 
could not face without a sob. There was the 
alternative, of course — to coldly defy her 
soft approaches. Then what? Of course she 
would bleat out his crime to an unpitying 
world . . . arrest, disgrace! Perhaps, upon 
encountering the police, he would put up a 
fight and be clubbed into submission, thus 
adding piquancy to the affair. 

A tanta talizing little clock over the mantel 
tinkled ten times. Eddie had no idea it was 
getting so late. What was Lorna doing 
now? At the opera, probably, with stout 
Cornelius. 

From the alcove behind the screen a tele- 
phone rang. The voice across the wire was 
soprano, chill and distant. 

“Mr. Barryman?” it inquired. 

“This is Miss Dole?” he rejoined in like 
tone. It gave him a melancholy sort of 
rapture to note that her next remark was 
itched in a key that suggested the minor. 
Hie a a vague hope that she, too, had 
been unhappy. 
“] have been 2 going over my things,” went 


on the treble. have been making prepara- 
tions for my —”” she hesitated. 

“Of course,” he replied reasonably. “I 
understand.” 

“Thank you. I find quite a number of 


little — tokens — which I can’t keep, and I 
tho t it would be only fair to ask you e 
t to do with them?” 

” ‘Yow I didn’t know whether to destroy 
them or to send them back to you.” 

“Neither, if you please!” he informed her 
telephone haughtily. “Those tokens were 
sent to you in a spirit of — of sacredness — 
what d’ you call it — sanctification. If 
you have no respect for such things, I 
have.” 

“What is your pleasure, Mr. Barryman?” 
she asked politely. 

“No hands but mine shall touch them!” 


he answered loftily. 
s got to be done with 


“Well, contsthiag’ 
them pretty quick, or defiling hands may 
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happen to dust them off or drop themjag: 

t ” . 
“T shall for th " 

BL ang or them myself! he firmly 











“How soon?” 

“At once!” he thundered. And the rm 
ceiver was scarce restored to its hook 
Eddie Barryman was pulling on his shoes, 
utterly of pain. 

Norris, the butler, now more 
wooden than usual, due to the fact 
was sleepy, admitted him at the door of the 
Dole mansion. Lorna, brightly clad in blue 
and defiantly hospitable, came out from the 
shadows beside the great Italian mantel an 
offered him a frigid hand. 

“Of course ne she things could have waite 


until mo: began. 

“They t,”” he agreed, finding himself 
uite weak and ill at ease. “May I & 
jown?” 

“Oh, won’t you!” she invited. 

“I—TI feel sort of frazzled,” he foung 

himself confessing. 

“It’s been humid for winter, hasn’t jt? 
she suggested. 

“Very!” Moisty drops bedewed his broy, 

“What — what were the things?” 

“Let me see,” she counted off on her fp. 
gers. “Five volumes of poetry ——” = 

“You never liked pastry. * he accused 
grimly. 

“That” sa sweeping assertion,” she re 
joined. “Some of it’s very beauti—” he 
voice quavered and suddenly 

— quite nice. And there’s a pile of letters, 
And several pictures. I think you'll find 
them all there — except maybe — ex 
Oh, Eddie!—the one with the tenn 
flannels!” 

“Lorna, don’t cry!”” Eddie bounded to 
his feet, himself rad at the slightest ex. 
cuse, to burst into infantile tears. 

“Sit down!” she commanded. “The time 
is past — after what you said.” 

“And what you've done,” he supplied 
with asperity, reseating himself. 

‘ “How do you know what I’ve done?” 
she demanded. 

“Can you beat it! In the first place, did 
you ever explain why you spent that awful 
night in a motor with a man you'd been 
flirting with?” 

“If you're waiting for my denial, Mr. 
Barryman,” she replied in the manner ofa 
valkyrie, “you'll be older than Cornelius 
before you know. What is it, Flora?” she 
inquired of the parlor maid who had just 
entered the room. 

“A gentleman downstairs—I mean a 
chauffeur, Miss. Something he says abouta 
bill, Miss. I told him to go way, but ——” 

“A chauffeur! Oh, show him up!” she 
commanded just as naturally as though 
chauffeurs were lar and welcome callers. 

The maid, permitting herself the luxury of 
an astonished pause, disappeared toward the 
nether regions of the house. 

“Tl go,” began Eddie, seeing no further 
use in parley. 































“You might wait a minute. I’m sending 
for some of your — things.” She fixed her 
eyes upon the crazy little blue dog in the 


Chinese rug. A squatty figure, clad in shabby 
knickerbockers and puttees, prodigi 
ruddy, stentorious and unembarrassed, was 
ushered in at the beck of a disapproving 
Flora. His complexion, naturally wearing 
the bake-oven glow of desert sand, was con 
fusingly dappled with engine-grease, 3% 
though he had spent days and nights in 
intimate contact with the engine of his car. 
“Honest, lady,” he n without formal- 
ity, “that wasn’t no bull to hand a working 
man. I can’t see why rich ladies - 
guys out of the coin, honest I can’t 
think you was ridin’ free, just because you 
didn’t have a escort along, night before last? 
Honest, you wasn’t.” 
“I’m dreadfully sorry,” explained Lom 
contritely. “I was so tired and you went 
—> suddenly that night —— 
“Honest, you oughta be grateful to me,” 
he ted through a sort of vapor of 
which floated nimbuslike about his roseate 
head. “Think of the trouble I took, 
you all alone, late at night along a deserted 
road nine miles out o’ Greenwich. I oughta 
left you standin’ there yet, waitin’ for that 
bone-headed swell to mend his magneto— 
but I give youa lift, didn’t I?” 

“You surely did,” responded she. “Tf it 
hadn’t been for you I essa psec at have got 
ten home. What i is your ie 

“Twenty, ” replied the len, after aa 
— Pym sirges glance aro the 










ai prods “that you swell’s there ro, 
stuck in the mud,’ he chuckled, uckled, unab 
as Flora disappeared for the money. 
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Feed Your 
Baby Regularly 


Regularity of habit in feeding, 
, sleeping, bathing, and airing are of 
the utmost importance at the very 
beginning of your baby’s little life. 
It means so much to you, the 
mother, in the management of your 
daily routine of household duties 
and insures nights of unbroken 
rest. It means so much to the little 
one in health and_ is consequently 


conducive to a 
| 
| 


happy tempera- 
| 
i} ment. 
Your baby should sleep well at ) 
night. 


If he does not the trouble 

is often with his food. If you ave 
nursing the baby and your milk 
does not agree with him try the 

} time-tried substitute that is made 

| from clean, pure, cows’ milk— 

| 


BRAND 


| CONDENSED 














| THE ORIGINAL 


Three generations of careful 
mothers would tell you that they 
| use “Eagle Brand” because it is 
pure, clean, uniform, easily digested, 

} quickly prepared. 


| _ If you have never used “Eagle Brand” 
in cooking you have a happy surprise in 
store. It gives a delicious, rich flavor to 
your most delicate cookery. You will ap- 
preciate the convenience and economy of 
having milk always in the house ready for j 
use at any time when- you want to mix a 
cake in a hurry, make a pie, pudding or a 
“last minute” dessert. “Eagle Brand” } 
makes stnooth and rich ice cream. And 
everybody knows how good it is in coffee, 
tea and chocolate. Try some of the new 
ng in our Cook Book. Send coupon 
y. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
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Borden's Condensed Milk Co 
08 Hudson Street, New York. 

Please send me “Baby's Welfare,” whic tells 
how to keep my baby well. Also * ‘Baby's Biog- 
raphy,” to record events of nis babyhood, as 
well as “Borden's Recipes,”’ which tell how to 
improve my cooking. 
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“He means Tommy Saynor,” Lorna was 
relenting enough to explain to Eddie’s look 
of curiosity. 

“Thank you, lady,” said the chauffeur, 
his enormous red fist engulfing the bill which 
Flora handed him. “My name's Watson — 
any time you want a jitney at the Greenwich 
station —— 

“Hold on!” cried Eddie Barryman, just as 
the conversational chauffeur was lumbering 
away. 

“Me?” asked the man. 

“TI think maybe the lady’s — er — given 
you too much,” he suggested, after rapid 
thinking. 


“Too much for that job? Mister, you’re 


nutty. Four hours — eleven-thirty to three- 
thirty — takin’ care of the lady, too — her 
without es-cort or chaperony . . whadda 


ya want?” 

“‘Here’s five more,” cried Eddie impul- 
sively, slipping another note into the ruddy 
paw of the astonished driver. “Now beat 
it!” 

The man’s broad back was scarce shown at 
the door before Eddie Barryman turned upon 
Lorna a happy, crestfallen mien. 

“Lorna!” He had taken her hand, but she 
still resisted as he sought to pull her toward 
him. 

“Oh! You're making up?” she bridled. 

“Yon weren't joy-riding with Saynor all 
that time!” 

“Who in the world ever said I was — ex- 
cept your horrid imagination? If you hadn't 
come in and insulted me that awful morning 
when I was all tired out and nervous and 
expected a man —a man I could ery on — 
Oh, Eddie!"’ And she suited the action to the 
word by melting hysterically on his shoulder. 

“I’ve been so rotten miserable!” he whis- 


pered into the strand of red hair which’ 


covered her left ear. 

“I'd have told you — if, if you’d been 
decent enough to listen — told you how we 
went in the afternoon to call on the Nevells 
who are fixing over a farmhouse on the rotten 
old lane fifteen miles from nowhere. We 
left at six, thinking we could make it back 
in an hour — that was Tommy’s fault, be- 
cause he was always losing the road; and 
four miles furthe? on, at the top of a per- 
fectly deserted hill — b-r-r, it was cold! — 
‘Tommy’s power gave out dead. The only 
farm in sight was two miles away and they 
didn’t. have a telephone. It got dark and a 
horrid, muddy rain came on. It was nearly 
nine before Tommy could make the old thing 
aa” 

“Poor child!” 
for a while. 

“Tommy couldn’t find his way on Fifth 
Avenue, let alone a midnight tangle like that. 
He kept insisting we were heading straight 
for the Post Road, and every time we in- 
quired of a farmer we got further off. Fi- 
nally we broke down again. Magneto. Not 
a wagon nor a wheelbarrow nor anything on 
wheels came that way for two mortal hours. 
Tommy thinks more of his silly car than of 
any woman alive, so he utterly forgot me. 
His brains were only in one place, and that 
was under the hood, At last — I had given 
up hope and was trying to sleep in the ton- 
neau — I-heard a crazy wheezing and chug- 
ging and that blessed red chauffeur came 
along. Tommy called him a pirate — but I 
didn’t care. All I wanted was to go home.” 


Eddie smothered her story 


GAIN she wept and again he held her 

dumbly to his shoulder, giving vent to 
numerous soothing injunctions of ‘There! 
There!” 

“T've been such a fool!” 
fessed. 

“Y — yes! And I can’t live without you.” 

“Lorna! Why didn’t you tell me all this 
when I first asked you, instead of flying up 
in the air?” 

“How could 1? You went at me like a 
r-roaring lion. You c-called me the h-hor- 
ridest thing! Do you think I'd admit any- 
thing to a man who felt that way about me?” 

“It's all over, darling! There, there!” he 
began réassuringly; but the ghost of Pep, 
stolen and unavenged, arose before him and 
checked all joy. 

“How could you have consented to Corne- 
tius?™ he asked her. 

“You didn’t think I ever intended to 
marry him!” she inquired, holding him off at 
arm’s length. “You goose! Of course I 
never had a thought of anybody but you. 

“Well, you went at it like a crawfish,’ he 
acknowledged. 

“And, dearest, let’s foil the family and 
elope. I can’t take any more chances.” 

“Darling girl —now don’t fly off the 
handle — but I've got to own up. I can’t 
marry you. [me 


he freely con- 


“Oh, that!"’ she sniffed in scorn. “You 
can break that.” 

“No,” he announced funereally. “She'll 
hold me with bands of steel. She knows 
something —— " 


“You mean about the bonds? Yes. She 
knows you stole them 

“How on earth did you get that informa- 
tion?” he gasped. 

“T went to Tigeria this afternoon.” 

“Another one?” 

“IT don’t know what other one you mean. 
This one seemed to know everything in the 
world.” 

“Well, you see the mess I’m in.” 2 

“Not such a mess, Eddie, my dear. Do 
you realize that this same Anna Bella Mooney 
was caught by me, red-handed, making love 
to Uncle Cornelius and that the same Corne- 
lius was in the very act of being accepted 
by her? Up in your apartment, this after- 
noon, I eavesdropped on it all.” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” 

“Whoops!” 

As suddenly as it had risen Eddie Barry- 
man’s crest drooped to earth. 

“What’s the use?” I did steal those bonds 
— burgled ’em by night out of Uncle’s safe.” 

“Oh, come along!”’ commanded his girl, 
advancing resolutely to the hall and picking 
up a rough motor coat which lay on a 
chair. 

“Where to?” asked her bewildered lover. 

DDIE Barryman, alone, entered his dark- 
ened apartment and tiptoed down the 
hall, walking silently, but without the hang- 
dog tread which had marked previous furtive 
excursions in that direction. He did not turn 
on the light for fear of awakening Nara. It was 
not until he had closed the dining-room door 
that Eddie pressed the button which caused 
the room to be flooded with illumination. 
Softly he opened the secret drawer of the old 
sideboard. Patent Electro Power bonds, two 
hundred and fifteen of them, orange faced 
and tied together in bales of ten, lay undis- 
turbed in their place of hiding. These he re- 
moved, counting them carefully over before 
distributing them through his clothing in such 
a way as to make him appear as little as pos- 
sible like a padded straw-man. Finally, his 
cargo nicely ballasted, he darkened the room 
and tiptoed down the hall. 

A mysterious figure in a long cloak was 
waiting downstairs just inside the street 
door. 

“Dear boy! Have you got ’em?” whis- 
pered Lorna Dole, her head completely hid- 
den under the enormous collar of her motor 
coat. 

“You bet!” Eddie thumped his sides 
which gave forth a drumlike sound. 

“Shall we go in a taxi?” 

“Walking’s safer. It’s only six blocks.” 

At the entrance of his uncle’s apartment 
house Dan, the doorman, smiled familiarly. 

“Mr. Cornelius was a-lookin’ for you,” 
announced the cheerful Dan. : 

“He didn’t find me,” responded Eddie. 
“Where is he now?” 

“T heard him tell Thomlinson, sir, that 
he had a cold and was a-going to bed. He’s 
been up there since eight o'clock.” 

“Murder!” Eddie could not refrain from 
exclaiming. 

“Take a 
whispered. 

“You needn’t announce me,”” Eddie com- 
manded as the young couple mounted the 
stairs. 

Arrived at the proper landing, where they 
stood in mock parley until the elevator had 
again betaken its way downward, Eddie 
finally fitted a passkey into the lock. Both 
figures, huddled near the knob, were crouch- 
ing, strained and nervous as the door finally 
swung on its hinges. At ghastly attention 
they stood staring into the vaulted blackness 
of the apartment. Horrors! A dreadful noise 
ensued from within; an uncanny, long- 
drawn, agonized groaning, alternated by a 
strangling, choking cough. 

“Snoring!” whispered Eddie reassuringly 
into the ear of the startled girl. “Come on — 
we're in luck.” 

A macabre half-light from some electric 
globe outside diffused the gloom of Uncle 
Cornelius’s library. 

“You stand there at his door,” whispered 
the nephew, pressing his lips tight against 
Lorna’s ear, “and if he stirs, choke hi.n with 
a pillow.” 

Bathed in that same artificial moonlight 
Uncle Cornelius lay reveling in the unpleas- 
ant chromatic scale of slumber, one sleeve 
of his rose-figured pajamas twisted belliger- 
ently at his side, as though to deliver a 
decisive punch to some spectral foe; smirking 


chance,” his renewed fiancée 
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Energy 


There's a big difference be- 
tween the well-directed energy 
of natural nerve force and a 
“nerve explosion.” 


The calm person with poise 
and reserve energy, who ex- 
pends his nerve power wisely, 
enjoys life and gets furthest. 


The common habit of coffee 
drinking tends, not only to 
irritate and upset the nervous 
system, but also to undermine 
general health. 


Coffee drinkers take into 
the system a cumulative drug 
with its resulting harmful 
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brain. 


When the nerves of a coffee- 
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coffee troubles. 
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he town car has a distinct function and a distinct 
character of its own—not to be confused with 
other enclosed models, however luxurious. 

No other conveyance in city service makes quite so 
smart nor quite so aristocratic an appearance. It is 
the appropriate successor of the horse-drawn turn out 
of earlier days, and the correct type of modern vehicle 
to be used for calling, shopping and town driving. 
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The White Town Car is a luxurious development 
of the Parisian Coupe de Ville and a town car from 
the ground up, chassis and body. The turning radius 
is short; the weight is light; the spring suspension is 
extra resilient; and the norvstallable engine develops 
power which is properly adjusted to the needs of city 
driving. 

The body is custom designed throughout. 


The WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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and snorting he lay, a picture of unintelligent, 
self-satisfied, middle-aged repose. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the girl, regarding the 

r, in a sort of horrid fascination. 

Beside the safe she could see the figure of 
the only man she ever cried over, crouching 
gilently, industriously. Once something 
dicked with a steely staccato, at which Cor- 
nelius turned alarmingly on his side and 
ceased, momentarily, to snort. Lorna's 
breath seemed to stop with his, for surely his 
eyes were opening. Then again, more peace- 
fully now, the throb of his engines was 


m ° 

DT tages touched her very lightly on the 
sleeve. 
“Come!” Eddie whispered, and in’ the 
twilight she could see that he was smiling. 

It was in the shadow of a coping out in the 
street that he at last caught her in his arms. 
Lorna had once seen Norris, the butler, em- 
brace Flora, the maid, in this hearty open-air 


her. 


way; and she had been properly horrified. 
Tonight it seemed natural, primitive and in 
the most approved taste. 

“You left ’em'in the safe, dear?” she 
whispered. 

“Every last one of them,” he answered 
“Two hundred and _ fifteen — every 
Pep in the bunch — locked under an un- 
bustible combination.” 

They walked to the Fifth Avenue corner, 
brazenly hand in hand. 

“And now,” said Eddie, “we're going to 
elope!” 

“Bully!” cried Lorna. “Where to?” 

“We'll need a car,” explained the giddy 
Lochinvar. 

“Taxi?” called a rough-edged voice close 
behind them. Looking about they beheld 
under an arc-lamp a stumpy, brick-red chauf- 
feur leaning invitingly from the front seat 
of an unbelievably ramshackle car. As by a 
common impulse they leaped aboard. 


NEXT MONTH: Another story by Wallace Irwin, called 
“Home, Mother and the Cabaret,” with illustrations by 
James Montgomery Flagg; also a new Casey story by 
David Douglas; and a new Julietta story, the first of a 
series, by Sophie Kerr. For those who like longer stories: 
“The Light that Lies,” a big little novel by George Barr 
McCutcheon, author of “Graustark” and Mr. Bingle. 
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“You must let me know if you do.” 

“T shall,” she said a little distantly, “if 
I do.” 

“But you won’t —I know.” 

“How?” 

“Because you haven't,” he said without 
changing his low metallic tone and without 
ceasing the gentle beat of his cane. He was 
less easily managed than she had believed. 

“IT haven't needed help,” she replied 
coolly, and pretended to tuck in a stray hair- 
pin. Again Powell laughed. 

“Do you now?” 

r No.” 

“T admire your spirit.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes — for a girl who wanted everything 
in sight.” 

“But I have everything in sight,” she 
affirmed and could not help shimmering 
him a smile at her own preposterousness. 

“Then you've achieved perfection?” 

“Perhaps!” 

“How horrible!” 

“Not at all.” 

“You must be awfully bored.” 

“Tm not,” she answered and momentarily 
she thought she had discouraged him. “ But 
why bored?” 

“Nothing to fight for — nothing to go 
after. Life is a struggle,” he drawled. 

“How disheartening!” said Janet, quiz- 
tically. 

“Not so disheartening as if you killed life 
with perfection.” 

“Aren’t you the one who is likely to do 
that at your present rate of progress?” she 
teased. 

“Me? No!” and he swished his stick 
through the air. “How’s Butler?” 

“Oh, working hard,” she returned. 

“TI haven’t seen him lately.” 

“He's working hard,” the girl repeated. 

“Ts that all?” Her heart contracted, but 
she did not lose a certain vague amuse- 
ment. 

“Tsn’t that enough?” 

“There’s more than that wrong,” pro- 
nounced Powell conclusively. The instinct 
to hide to the last the disgraceful mess of 
her relations with Butler dictated her reply. 

“Oh, he has a vile partner,” she hastened 
to say. 

“Harsen, eh?” 

“Yes — Harsen,” Janet nodded. 

“What's the trouble?” 

“Oh, he’s terrible,” was all that she would 
allow herself to say. 

“Well, where do you come in?” inquired 
Julian with mystifying inconsequence. She 
thought she sensed his meaning: that Harsen 

not mean unhappiness for her. 

“Me? I don’t come in at all,” she as- 
Sured him. 

“I thought not,” he snapped, and now he 

1 forward, his cane between his knees, 





thoughtfully poking the ground. “What it 


a comes to is this. You're a nice little 


- 


person who is viewing existence with a very 
well-cheated eye. You thought that the 
earth and the fulness thereof was going to 
be yours and you had no mind for 
skittles.” 

He said no more, but lifted his head and 
studied her closely. She toyed again with the 
slender chain at her breast, reflecting how 
far afield Julian wa’ and how little anyone 
else ever understood what really went on in 
the inner sanctuaries of a marriage. Finally, 
she said in a tone which only Julian’s steady- 
ing, completely kindly eyes kept from being 
aloof and severe: “You forget, Julian, that 
some things do not remain always of great 
importance.” 

“Well, money’s important to you,” he 
thrust back. “It isn’t necessary for you and 
me to go into that! It seems to me that 
you're awfully futile today. But never 
mind. We'll keep to Butler. What's the 
matter with him? He’s a changed person. 
He’s packing some kind of a load on his 
back.” 

“T've told you—it’s Harsen,” 
again insisted. 

“You say he’s terrible. 
Butler get rid of him?” 

“T don’t know,” Janet replied, firm in her 
resolution. 

“Do you want Butler to get rid of him?” 

“T want what Butler wants.” 

“What does Butler want?” 

A phrase out of the past leaped to the 
girl’s mind — Harsen’s words when she had 
asked him over the telephone why her hus- 
band had gone on his sudden and fateful 
trip West. She smiled as she delivered her 
reply. 

““Hadn’t you better ask Butler that?” 

Julian stopped poking with his stick and 
looked at her with some surprise. This 
pleased Janet. There was a very faint 
twinkle of amusement as she met Powell's 
perplexed stare. She felt her advantage and 
repeated: 

“Now really, don’t you think so, Julian?” 

He did not speak. Her mind went back 
over their talk. She glanced again at Julian’s 
baffled features. Something impelled her 
to fall back in her chair with a soft laugh. 
At that Julian also laughed and fell back in 
his chair. They sat there in the most tender 
hour of a summer's evening looking into 
each other’s eyes and chuckling over the 
contest they had played. 

“T surrender,” said Julian presently, and 
checking his smile leaned forward again. 
“But be serious. I'd like awfully to see you 
a little happier. Would you be if I helped 
Butler get rid of Harsen? Say so and I'll 
try.” He paused and regarded her search- 
ingly. “Now, don’t be absurd!” he ended. 
He hung upon her answer. 

Janet remembered Winter's talk, her 
mother’s loan, but more especially the pinched 
suffering she had seen in Butler's eyes. With 
a flash of spirit, as of old, she turned eager- 


Janet 


Why doesn’t 
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A Remarkable New 
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On Free Trial 


Please consider this latest addition to the Phonograph Family with an 
ty mind. Judge it not by price—but ~~ performance only. We give you [4 
the privilege of hearing this remarkable new Phonograph without the F-4 
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BEECH-NUT 
GRAPE JELLY 


is the pure juice of Concord 
grapes, cooked in silver lined 
kettles, with only the addition 
of white granulated sugar. 


Other Beech-N ut conserves 
include Beech-Nut Crab- 
Apple and Red Currant Jellies; 
Strawberry, Red Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Damson Plum 
and Peach Jams; Orange Mar- 
malade. Try them. 





BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
Makers of 
Famous Beech-Nut Bacon Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup 
Beech-Nut Chili Sauce Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce 
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ly to him. “‘Why, yes, Julian,” she said, “I 
should be.” 

As she uttered the words one lesson of her 
silent and tortured hours returned to her 
and the spark was dead. But Julian was on 
his feet. 

“Very well, then,” he said with decision, 
“tell Butler to look me up.” 

Thoughtful, she remained seated, her eyes 
lowered. She dared not take the message 
to her husband. Julian, twirling his cane, 
waited, and she knew he was studying her. 

“Or, better yet,” he said quietly, “say 
nothing. Ill hunt up Butler.” 

“Why, yes.” Janet looked up brightly. 
“That would be better, wouldn’t it?” 

And, shortly thereafter, Butler, returning 
home late one night, had paused on his"way 
to bed to inform her with a certain challeng- 
ing insolence, as if to throw his achievement 
in her face, that he had bought out 
Harsen. 

It was the first reference to his business 
affairs that her husband had made since their 
quarrel, and Janet, finding a courage which 
she had not had for a long time, improved 
the occasion. 

“That means, I suppose,” she had said, 
pretending to read the headlines of an even- 
ing paper he had tossed upon the table, 
“that you can pay Mother soon.” 

“Am I being dunned for that already?” 
he had inquired. ; 

““No, but I should like to know.” 

“Well, then,” he had rejoined, “soon.” 

“How soon?” 

“Soon.” And he had gone on upstairs. 


ANET had no idea what her husband 

had meant in saying that Mrs. Field- 
ing’s loan could be discharged “soon.” So 
far as she knew he may have meant a week; 
he may have meant six months. For ten 
days she puzzled over this conundrum and 
had finally concluded that for the present at 
least she would make no further inquiries 
and would merely let the matter rest, when 
the mortfication and shame of a chance 
encounter emboldened her to speak. 

Upon a day near mid-June she was re- 
turning to ‘Tuckerton and had just found 
herself with a grilled iron gate of the rail- 
road station closed against her rush for the 
noontime train. That meant an hour's 
wait. Dispiritedly, she sought the station 
restaurant and was no sooner comfortably 
in her seat than her eye picked up at an ad- 
joining table the lean and bony form of Mr. 
Theron Styce. Her father’s old partner 
replied to her nod by rising, bringing over 
without formality his bowl of crackers and 
milk and joining her. He was a stooped, 
nervous man with a white mustache and 
bright, button-like undersized eyes. 

“How’s your ma, Janet?” he began as 
with quick movements he broke a fresh 
cracker into his milk. 

“Mother's well — very well,” she replied, 
always a little amused at the abrupt Mr. 
Styce. . 
“That's good. How’s your husband?” 
He was now bending comfortably over the 
business of despatching his lunch. 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“ Business doing well?” 

“Oh, yes, splendidly.” 

“Got Harsen out, didn’t you?” Rapidly 
but regularly his spoon went up and down. 
“Good job— good business,’ he com- 
mented. Janet's glance was across the room. 

““Had quite a bit of trouble before that, 
didn’t ye?” 

“Not that I know of,” she replied. 

“Oh, yes, oh, yes — I know —I know.” 

“Yes?” Janet queried. 

“Yep. Heard allaboutit. Needed cash!” 

She said nothing and examined her finger 
tips. 

"Too bad — too bad!” he observed and 
with quick and noisy strokes of his spoon, he 
finished his crackers and milk. 

“And so your poor ma had to put up, 
eh?” He rose and picked up his check from 
the table. “Well, that’s the way things is. 
Good-by. My regards to your ma.” 

That was all. Mr. Styce departed, taking 
his mincing way to the cashier's desk at the 
door, leaving the girl to ask herself if Harsen’s 
tactics could have included spreading broad- 
cast the uncomfortable transaction with Mrs. 
Fielding. It was clear enough that they had, 
and she felt that her husband’s name and 
reputation were so seriously involved that 
she was in duty bound to speak. At dinner 
that evening and with some trepidation she 
told him of the encounter. 

Playing with his coffee spoon, Butler 
heard her through without comment or 
glance, bowed gravely when she had con- 
cluded and left the room. This angered 


Janet; she followed his retreating back With 
a hot protest almost upon her lips, that she 
had a right to know when Mrs. Field 
would be paid. She heard the screen 
slam behind him as he went to the lawn and 
determined that she would not permit he 
husband to put her aside in that easy, in. 
different manner. 

As she scraped back hér chair, the maid 
came through the swinging door of the 
pantry and handed her the evening majj 
By habit she glanced at it. The uppermog 
letter was for her. Something remotely fy. 
miliar in the handwriting caused her inygh. 
untarily to halt in her pursuit. She sat dow, 
again and opened the communication, Jf 
was written in a iively scrawl upon Tap 
taran’s encrusted stationery and ran: 

“Try, my dear, not to be too silly! No, 
I can’t send you the dress. It’s ransom! 
As you refuse to invite me out to you, Lam 
going to keep it until you come to me, [ 
have a reason. I want tosee you. Lorta, 

“P. S. Come soon —I may move.” 

Janet closed her eyes and passed a hand 
over her tired lids. For a moment she let 
it rest at her temple. Then she folded the 
letter back into the envelope and decided 
that she would say no more to her hus. 
band concerning the repayment of the loan 
that night. Nor did she attempt to force 
the issue the next day nor the next; but under 
the inertia of her fears allowed the puzzle 
of what her husband had meant by “soon” 
to remain unsolved. 

It finally solved itself. Toward the end of 
June that year there came a mild spell of 
heat, and upon an evening when Janet 
was downstairs, striving to read, a thin ery 
reached her from above. 

She flew upstairs. When she had reached 
the boy’s crib the sudden wail had ceased, 
He lay beneath the small coverings, unwont- 
edly still, his eyes open. She petted his 
little rounded forehead for a moment and 
returned downstairs. Twice again that night 
the child cried in that brief, startled way. 
The next morning she summoned the local 
physician, Dr. Broadbent. 

“Yes, yes, you young mothers are all the 
same,” he declared with a deep laugh anda 
sly nod to Janet. “‘ Nothing in the world 
wrong with your young man except a touch 
of stomach. Cut down on the milk and try 
a little barley gruel and some of this fora 
few days and you'll see him sprouting like 
a. weed.” 

The Tuckerton practitioner sat down, and 
upon his bulky leg began to write a pre- 
scription. With much tugging at his mus- 
tache, he completed it and scratched off 
his signature. 

“This always does the trick for these 
babies of mine,” he assured Janet, handing 
her the slip of paper, and repeated jovially: 
“Yes, you young mothers! You mustr't 
mind if an old hand like me smiles.” 

“Well, I understand, then,” put in Janet, 
“that you don’t think it worth while to take 
him in to Dr. King?” 

“Certainly not. Of course King is a great 
specialist, but there is no necessity of con- 
sulting him for your boy.” He picked his 
square black visiting-case from the floor. 
Janet followed him downstairs. After he 
had gone Janet turned back into the living: 
room and listlessly went upstairs. For a 
moment she stood over the baby’s crib and 
regarded him; there was a tired little droop 
to his mouth which moistened her eyes. _ 

“What did the doctor say?” peremptorily 
asked Butler, as he tossed the newspapers 
on the table that evening. 

“He said the trouble amounted to noth- 
ing,” Janet answered. “He quite pooh- 
poohed taking him to Dr. King.” 

“You are satisfied?” came from Butler. 

“Yes, I am satisfied, I think,” replied the 
girl dully. 

“Very good,” returned Butler. “Then we 
don’t have that to worry about and pay for. 

“No, I suppose not, but —” She came 
to a stop, thoughtful. 

“But what?” 

“Nothing,” said the girl. : 

“If you're sure of that, I'll dress for din- 
ner.” And before she had energy for a reply 
he had left her. 

Several days later she summoned Dr. 
Broadbent again. There was a_blueness 
beneath the boy’s eyes and an odd new note 
of pain in his cry. 5: 

“You're hysterical, my dear Mrs. Pierce, 
he told her with a sympathizing look from 


beneath his bushy brows. ‘There is notes 


wrong with your boy. In a few days he 
pick up. You mustn’t become so easily 
alarmed. Of course these second summers 
are often trying — very trying. 7 
cause for concern — none in the world. 
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“Do you think we should go away — 

take the baby off to the mountains — per- 
the shore?” she asked anxiously, fol- 

lowing him to the threshold. 

“Why, yes—vyes. A change is always 
desirable. Set you all up!” 

“But the baby?” 

“Oh, set him up, too. Excellent idea. 
Excellent idea — especially in the second 
summer.” 


“Do you advise it, then?” Janet put in 


incisively. 
“Why, ves. Often gets a little warm here, 
you knov.”’ He laughed and _ nodded. 


“Mountain air makes ‘em grow.” Dr. 
Broadbent stowed his edgeworn case into 
his small, mud-spattered machine. “‘Good 
idea, Mrs. Pierce, but no cause for anxiety. 
How this splendid weather does keep up!” 

It was when Janet broached to her hus- 
hand the plan of a small cottage somewhere 
jn bracing air as a safeguard for their child 
that she learned what interpretation he had 
chosen to put upon his own words that Mrs. 
Fielding’s debt would be paid “soon.” She 
was quite sure that he would not have 
offered the explanation upon any issue less 
vital than the boy. Before he had told her 
she had seen him struggling. 

“We can’t take risks,” she had declared. 
“It may get hot here and the boy’s not well, 
I'm sure.” 

“How do you know he’s not?” 

“Look at him.” 

“I don’t see anything wrong. 
Broadbent think?” 

“T haven’t much confidence in Dr. Broad- 
bent,” Janet had replied. “He's too off- 
hand.” 

“He’s had a good practice here for twenty 
years,” argued Butler, and paused before the 
barriers of his rigid pride. Finally he sur- 
mounted them and Janet had learned that, 
impelled by Harsen’s tactics, the scope of 
which she had revealed to him, he had 
sought to protect his credit and be able to 
deny the loan. The debt had been paid. 

Janet experienced no elation. Any that 
she might have had was lost in anxiety for 
her boy. One result of Butler’s precipitous 
discharge of Mrs. Fielding’s obligation had 
been to seriously deplete his funds and 
render the girl’s plan a hopeless impossibility. 
She felt that the long arm of the business 
venture had again reached out pitilessly to 
strike her still another blow. This time it 
threatened to find a mortally vulnerable 
spot, indeed, and it was with a bruised and 
heavy heart that she settled down for the long 
pull of the summer. 


What does 


HIS was early in July, and during the 


for Janet did not mend. Butler continued, 
without apparent emotion, his gnarled and 
twisted path. His absences in town increased 
perhaps, but if they did, he had the same 
clear statements of what he was doing to 
make and he made them with the same 
supreme indifference to Janet’s feeling. 
Their evenings at home were not appreciably 
different. If anything Butler was cooler, 
graver, more silent. 

She knew he was carrying a heavy load. 
Indeed, it seemed to her that he took little 
pains to hide that fact. There were calm, 
cool nights when she would be lying in her 
bed, flat beneath the sheet and staring into 
soft gloom, when she knew that beneath her 
window, he was pacing interminably from 
one end of the lawn to the other. Now and 
again she would hear a match strike as he 
lit a fresh cigarette. It was that little noise 
which told her that he was keeping up his 
restless march. But what churning thoughts 
had robbed him of his peace, she was not sure. 

ey may have been of her; perhaps he 
wanted to end the relation between them, 
once and for all. Business worries may 
have been harassing him or his distress may 
have been some deep-down battle of his own 
soul, 

The wall of reserve between them re- 
mained unbroken. It seemed to grow dur- 
ing this period into an established thing and 
the purport of Butler’s attitude was that his 
life was his own, that he had taken it into 
his own hands and that under no cireum- 
stances would he share it with her; and fur- 
ther, that whenever she got ready to do so 
she was free to do the same. He never 
questioned an act of hers, he never inquired 
about any of her,comings and goings. 

Somewhere in the world that lay beyond 
Tuckerton Hill was Lotta Reynolds. But 
the girl knew nothing of her; her name 
never came into the talks with either Julian 
or Butler. If it had, that menace might have 
Seemed less real. But the silence and mys- 


_ tery of both men concerning Lotta kept the 
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FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES 


FOODS + SAUCES‘ RELISHES * CONDIMENTS 
PURE * CLEAN-~MADE * APPETIZING 
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From Seed to Finished Product 


As might be expected after making Heinz 57 Varieties for almost fifty years, 
Ae we know to a certainty which fruits and vegetables make the best flavored foods. 

| That's why we raise our own seed. And then our own seed is planted—not 
haphazard—but in those places where we have found soil and climate to unite 
in producing the best the seed promises. 
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HEINZ 
Chili Sauce 
of rich, heavy con- 
sistency, piquant and 








appetizing. For hot 
or cold meats of all 


kinds. 








Baked Beans 


have the rich, nutty 
flavor found only in 
genuine oven - baked 
beans. Choice hand- 
picked beans, selected 
pork and delicious 
tomato sauce give the 
. richness and flavor of 
home-baked beans. 














Tomato Ketchup 


The Ketchup with a Relish 


We use the finest celected toma- 
toes that this country produces. 


But tomatoes alone do not 
make a good ketchup. 


Our kitchens are spotlessly clean 
and modern in equipment. 


But ideal manufacturing 
conditions alone do not 
make a good ketchup. 


We exercise the most pains- 
taking care throughout every 
step of its preparation. 


But exacting care alone 
does not produce good 
ketchup. 


These things you expect and get 
in Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 
But the thing that 
makes you prefer Heinz 
Ketchup is-the taste—a 
distinctive individual, 


likable taste—the result 
of a famous ketchup 
recipe in the hands of 


skillful cooks. 








Free from Benzoate of Soda 
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All Heinz goods sold in Cuan in Canada 











HEINZ 
Cream of 
Tomato Soup 


A rich puree of fresh 
ripe tomatoes with 
only pure, sweetcream 
and fine spices added. 
Without meat stock 
of any kind. 





HEINZ 
Cider Vinegar 


The pure juice of 
sound apples, scien- 
tifically fermented, 
clarified and aged to 
develop the full nat- 
ural flavor of the 
apple. In original 
sealed bottles. 



























Harvesting Tomatoes on a Heinz Farm 
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teel Window Sash, in these irregular openings openings will take Fenestra Stock Sash. The Fenes- “The name is Fenestra, you say?” 


t upon, will take four to six weeks or more _ tra people will ship stock units,—thirty-one different “Ves.” 


delivery styles and forty-five different sizes—in ten days from 
: > > Ane =< > +¢ 7? 
“What! Four to six weeks? I can’t wait! You've the time your order reaches Detroit. 


get my building enclosed before that.” “Yes, but the cost— 

Well, there’s one thing we can do.” 
at?” because these types are made in big quantities and 
r these dimensions just a few inches so the held in stock.” 


“It’s less than any other steel sash you can buy 


address of the manufacturer?” 
“Fenestra” is made by the 


Dept. A-3, Detroit, Michigan 


“All right, we'll give them the order. What is the 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 





















EARN MORE! 


We will pay you well 
to collect accounts in 
your own neighborhood 


OU can turn your spare time into 
gold by acting as our confidential 
agent in your own locality. 

We will pay you well. 

The work is not hard. 

Your field is not overcrowded. You 
will be our sole representative in your 
neighborhood. 

Write us at once. 

Tell us what kind of a man you are. 
Give references. 

Act before someone else gets your 
territory. 


McCLURE BOOK COMPANY 


McClure Building New York City 





Collection Department 


















‘The most graphic piece of 
fiction that has been written 


about the war’’, is what you 
will say after you read “The 
Parisian”. ‘This story came 
to us from Alden Brooks, an 
absolutely unknown author. It 
will remind you of one of 
Tolstoi’s war stories written 
about the battle of Sebastopol. 
It will leave an impression that 
will last in your mind. Read it 
in the January 22nd issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
4106 West 13th Street, New York City 
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fears alive. As for Mrs. Reynolds's 

. it lay irresolutely neglected in a 
of the girl’s writing-desk. 

and John Tremont remained equally 

. Never once did they press to see 

and Janet did not stir to see them. 

relations seemed to lie cold and dead. 

Mrs. Fielding it was different. Several 

during these weeks the girl went to 

Ser mother; but a new wedge had been 

en. and Janet felt that her mother must 

ssearching in vain for-a reason why her 

? never once bid her to Tuckerton. 

came and went. He did not again 

t, even whien he and she were alone, 

her unhappiness, ‘and there were 

formal passages between them; so for- 

indeed, that there was no mention save 

once of the transaction by which Julian had 

to remove the yoke fof Harsen 

from Butler's neck. Upon that one occa- 

don, all that was spoken Janet had said. 

She pressed her friend’s hand a little more 

warmly than usual and murmured an undes- 

i thanks. 

Through the six weeks it seemed to the 

iri-that all her affairs were simply hanging 
jn a menacing balance. Harsen was out; 
that gave Butler his opportunity to prove 
his powers. Lotta was alive, somewhere, 

to cast her spell over men; over 
, Janet did not dare guess. Her hus- 
band was as distant from her as -ever, but 
he had not forsaken her. The baby’s dan- 
us second summer was passing in Tucker- 
ton, but the child was not actually ill. 
Anything might happen; nothing might 
n. Her outer world seemed to be 
standing breathlessly still, its finger on its 
lips; waiting. 

As weeks went by and her affairs remained 
at their stagnant and poisonous ebb, she 
sometimes: believed that she could literally 
feel the very fibres of her being hardening. 
There had been hours when her pity rushed 
out to Butler and she could have taken his 
tired, troubled head into her lap to fondle 
and soothe him; these hours she had no more. 
Increasingly she thought that the spirit of 
forgiveness was flowing out of her blood and 
the gall of bitterness was flowing in. She 
began to see baseness where she had not seen 
it before. Upon any event, suspicion became 
the first process of her mind; fears were her 
constant companions and her hope was the 
tasteless, negative hope that the succeeding 
days would not bring a fresh catastrophe. 
That confiding innocence went out of her 
eye, taking with it its charm; and even her 
fair, fresh skin seemed to dull with the 
poison of her life. 

More and more desperately she clung to 
her child. Out of the wreckage, her son was 








the great priceless possession left to her. 
She gave herself to him with hysterical aban- 
don; lavished kisses upon his small, grave, 
uncertain lips and behind his shapely flat 
ears. Because it was in her nature to build 
dreams, she built her new dreams around 
him and they were of a fine, magnificent 
man, with love and beauty in his heart. 

And then almost imperceptibly a final 
epoch set’ in; another spirit, growing and 
ripening in’ those hours when she was alone 
with her boy. New currents and counter- 
currents moved across her mind, They were 
not tumultuous as at any earlier time, but 
calm and of far greater depth and power 
than ever before. A remaking of the heart of 
the girl began. Bitternesses smouldered to 
regrets; ambitions turned to prayers; for 
beauties which had faded new beauties 
arose. Her spirit passed through a great 
rebirth out of youth, and a day came when 
she found herself standing in the temple of 
her soul, garnished and put in order after its 
invasion of bitterness and pain. 

Janet never forgot that hour when she 
took afresh her estimate of life. About her 
were the altars which had been despoiled; 
her faith in Butler’s abiding love, in Martha 
Tremont’s kindness, in the essential right- 
ness of the universe; these were cold and she 
was sure that the fires could never be lighted 
again. But the flame of her hopes and dreams 
for her boy guided her through the darkness 
to. another radiance which in the heat of 
her angers and fears had been neglected and 
almost snuffed out. She began to see a cor- 
relating purpose in life —a fine, noble uni- 
fying thing to lift her above the grossness 
upon every hand — a guiding power to give 
focus to her days. 

It came about that she began to search 
herself for taint. She found inexperience, 
an absurd vision of easy conquest, an over- 
eager nature, but she could not find that the 
inner core of her was bad. And then, with 
almost a sob she went down on her knees and 
gave thanks for that agonized moment, 
now months ago, when her spirit had risen 
above soiling trickery and the cheap subter- 
fuge. The price had been ruinous, she knew, 
but as nothing if she had failed to keep faith 
in herself, with herself. 

The thought became a religion with her. 
She consecrated herself to it, and in her dread 
and misery and loneliness exalted higher 
and higher the altar of this ideal, crying out 
that even if her fortunes seemed to be top- 
pling to ruin, even if the world was infested 
with unsuspected baseness and cruelty, 
even if one cherished dream after anothér 
had been ground to dust, there must forever 
remain one clean spotless thing — the thing 
that was Janet Pierce. 


[To be continued] 


COMING: The author of “ Mr. and Mrs. Pierce” has written 


for McClure’s a wonderful series of business stories. 


The 


first of these, “Sapphire Sam,” is in this number; next 
month watch for number two, “Following in Father's 


Footsteps.” 


Next month, also, the new novel by George 


Barr McCutcheon, “The Light that Lies.” 





While I Live 
by 
Edith M. Thomas 


OU are no more than yonder star 
In worldly place or speech or deed; 
To you no longer men give heed, 
You.are no more — and yet you are. 


For while I live you live in me: 
The All-I-am I will upraise, 


Not for myself to win world-praise, 


But that you more exalt shall be. 


And when they see me upward go, 
“His soul indwelling (I will say ) 


“Breathes fiery power and points the way! 


” 


. . « But you! Oh, will you care or know? 
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-durability \ 
I-beauty | 


The purple ribbon en- f 
circling a South Bend Watch 
quickly identifies it at your jeweler’s. 

It’s your guarantee that every detail which makes 
these watches famous for timekeeping has been met. 


South Bend 


| Watches } 


} 

The watch shown here is a popular Lzxtra-Thin Chesterfield 
(| model; —17 extra-fine jewels; Adjusted to three positions. 
rt Finely finished and closely timed in case at factory. Complete 
. in 14K Solid Gold case and beautiful leather box — 355.00. 
Other Chesterfields $17.50, $25.00, $37.50, $65.00 and $100.00. 


5! There is also a wide variety of other South Bend Watches to select from 
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1 including Studebaker Railroad Grades and Ladies’ Dainty Models. You 
{ may have your choice of many unusually artistic cases and dials. Ora ' 


South Bend movement can be fitted to yourown case. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO. 
72 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Ind. 


= Send for our XS 0) 


latest catalog 










































Have you ever used 
a soap prepared by 
a skin specialist? 












If not, you do not know how beneficial 
a soap can be, 


For thirty years John H. Woodbury 
made a constant study of the skin and 
its needs. He treated thousands of 
obstinate skin diseases, made countless 
skin tests, until he evolved the formula 
for Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


In the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of this soap, are given the causes for 
all common skin troubles— conspicuous 
nose pores, oily skin and shiny nose, ten- 
der skins, etc.,—and the proper treat- 
ments to relieve them. 











ten days or two weeks your skin should 
show a marked improvement—a promise 
of that lovelier complexion which the 
steady use of Woodbury’s always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury's Facial Soapis [| 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of any of { 
the treatments given in this booklet, It is i 
for sale by dealers everywhere throughout 
the United States and Canada. 













Write today for sample— For 4c we will 
send a “week's size’’ cake. For 10c. samples of 
Woodbury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream and 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
2323 Spring Greve Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


U live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co.. fia. 2323 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontarve 






If there is any condition of your skin 
that you want to improve, get a cake of 

























Woodbury’s today and follow carefully 
the directions given in the booklet. In 
- 
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Doesn’t Rub Nor Smudge 


MultiKopy has the call with stenographers 
because of its neatness. MultiKopy keeps 
the paper and the hands clean. MultiKopy 
gives non-smudging, non-blurring copies 
with all the letters on the page so uniformly 
distinct that MultiKopy copies are often 
mistaken for the originals. 


. * eye 

Lasting Legibility 
MultiKopy, in blue or black, gives copies 
that remain legible for all time to come, 
as long as the paper holds together. 
‘“l'wenty years in the safe and still clear 
and legible” has been truly said of many 
MultiKopy copies. 
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i economical) carbon paper. 
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re | 
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| on your letterhead. 
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Absolute Uniformity 


MultiKopy is made from 
perfection that every sheet is exactly alike. 
widely changing conditions of atmosphere or tempera- 
ture MultiKopy is always uniform—never changes. 


Most Economical 


MultiKopy’s wonderful chemical composition and smooth 
surface make MultiKopy the 
folding—20 copies often being made at one writing. 

Better carbon paper than MultiKopy is not made. 


We want you to see for yourself just how good MultiKopy really is. 
We will gladly send you a Sample Sheet FREE if you will write us 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 342 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO 
Our STAR BRAND T 


give 75,000 impressions of 
to show on the paper. 


pewriter Ribbons are guaranteed to 
letters “a” or “e” without clogging so as 


a formula of such scientific 
Even under 


most durable (and hence 
It is unequalled for mani- 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, J dnow you can, be- 
cause I have reduced 32,000 women 
and have dus/f up that many more— 
scientifically, naturally, without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms. 


—————, You Can Be 
So Well! 


— if yeu only knew sow 
well! I build up your 
vitality—at the same time 
I strengthen your heart 
action; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, a 






One pupil writes s ““l weigh 83 


pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.’ 
Another says: “*Last May 1 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and write 
now for my interesting book- 
let? You are welcome toit. It 
is FREE. Don’t wait, you may 
forget it. I have had a wonder- 
ful experience and I should like 


7 to tell you about it, 





“Tapes Susanna Cocroft 


Poise—Balance—Ease 


Dept.95, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocroft’s 
new book, “Beauty a Duty.”’ For stle atall 
fee Beautifully t i 














TRIAL SIZE 


naa 
KS N «, 
BRQnCHIAl 
“now; 


BROWN’S 
Bronchial 


TROCHES 


The finest cough remedy in the handiest 
package. Not a candy —contain no 
opiates. 


Test them NOW—Ask your Druggist for the 


New 10c "34" Box 
Other sizes 25c, 50c and $1.00 


your dealer eannot eupp!: » we will 
Us any size upon receipt af the pyri. 


John I. Brown & Sen, Dept. 14 Boston, Mass. 
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heard the passion of thy mother’s prayers!” 
Now Sir Benedict turned, and wheeling his 
horse, left them together and so beheld Sir 
Hacon near by, who, standing high inj his 
stirrups, pointed to their rear. 

“Benedict!” he panted, “ha, look — 
Brian is over-borne! Ho! a rescue — a res- 
cue to Sir Brian of Hartismere!” So shout- 
ing he drave back into the confusion of the 
staggering rearguard with Sir Benedict 
spurring behind. But, as Sir Benedict rode, 
pushing past the files of his halted company, 
he felt hands that gripped either stirrup and 
glancing down beheld Ulf the Strong on his 
one flank and grim Walkyn up on the other. 
So came they where the road broadened 
out and where the battle raged swaying and 
surging above the form of Sir Brian prostrate 
in the dust where horsemen and footmen 
strove together in desperate grapple. 


HEN of a sudden Walkyn shouted fierce 
and loud, and sprang forward with 
mighty axe whirled aloft: 

“Ha — Pertolepe, turn!” he roared. 

“Ho, Bloody Pertolepe — turn, thou dog! 
*Tis I —’tis Waldron of Brand!” So cried 
he, and plunging into the thick of the affray, 
smote aside all such as barred his way until 
he fronted Sir Pertolepe, who, astride a 
powerful mailed charger, wielded a bloody 
mace, and who, hearing that hoarse cry, 
turned and met the shearing axe with blaz- 
oned shield——and behold! the gorgeous 
shield was split in twain; but even so, he 
smote in turn and mighty Walkyn was 
beaten to his knee. Forth sprang Ulf, swift 
and eager; but Walkyn, bounding up, 
shouldered him aside—his axe whirled 
and fell once, and Sir Pertolepe’s mace was 
dashed from his loosened hold — whirled 
and fell again, and Sir Pertolepe’s great 
casque was beaten from his head and all men 
might see the ghastly, jagged cross that 
scarred his brow beneath his fiery hair. His 
axe whirled again, but, ere it could fall knight 
and esquires, mounted and afoot, had burst 
‘twixt Walkyn and their reeling lord and 
Walkyn was dashed aside, shouting, cursing, 
foaming with rage, what time Sir Pertolepe 
was borne out of the fight. 
, But the rear-guard was saved, and, with a 
hedge of bristling pikes behind, Sir Bene- 
dict’s sore-battered company marched on 
along the forest-road and breathed again, 
the while their pursuers, staggered in their 
onset, paused to re-form ere they thundered 
down upon that devoted rear-guard once 
more. But Sir Benedict was there, loud- 
voiced and cheery still despite fatigue, and 
Sir Hacon was there, his wonted gloom for- 
gotten quite, and Beltane was there, equipped 
with shield and vizored war-helm and astride 
a noble horse, and there, too, was Roger, 
grim and silent, and fierce Ulf, and Walkyn 
in black and evil temper. Quoth he: 

“Ha —’tis ever so, his life within my 
very grasp, yet doth he escape me! But one 
more blow and the Red Pertolepe had been 
in hell!” 

“Yet, forsooth, didst save our rear-guard, 
comrade!” said Ulf. 

“Aye — and what o’ that? “Twas Perto- 
lepe’s foul life I sought!” 

“And there,” quoth Beltane, “there spake 
Vengeance, and Vengeance is ever a foul 
thing and very selfish!” 

Now hereupon Walkyn’s scowl deepened; 
and, falling further to the rear, he spake no 
more. 

“Beltane, dear my lad,” said Sir Benedict 
as they rode together, “hast told me naught 
of.thy doings last night. What of Sir Rollo?” 

“Nay, Benedict, ask me not yet; only 
rest ye assured Sir Rollo shall not trouble 
us this side Belsaye. But pray, how doth 
our brave Sir Brian?” 

“Well enough, Beltane; he lieth in a litter 
being tended by thy noble lady mother. A 
small lance-thrust ‘neath the gorget, see’st 
thou, *twill be healed. Ha, they charge us 
again — stand firm, pikes!” So shouting, 
Sir Benedict wheeled his horse and Beltane 
with him, and once again the road echoed 
to the din of battle. 

Thus all day long they fought their way 
south along the forest road, as, time and again 
Sir Pertolepe’s heavy chivalry thundered 
down upon them, to check and break before 
that hedge of deadly pikes. So marched 
this valiant reat-guard, parched with thirst, 
choked with dust, grim with blood and 


a, 


wounds, until, as the sun sank west 

the woods thinned away and they behey 
at last, glad-eyed and joyful,,the walls ang 
towers of fair Belsaye town. 

Hereupon Beltane raised his Vizor. and 
setting horn to lip, sounded the rally, — And 
lo! from the city a glad and mighty gho 
went up, the while above the square gnq 
frowning keep a great standard arose ay 
flapping out upon the soft air, disco ‘ 
red lion on a white field. 

“Aha, Beltane!” quoth Sir Benedict 
“yon is a’ rare-sweet sight. Behold 
father’s Lion banner that hath not felt the 
breeze this many a year ——” 

“Aye, lords,” growled Walkyn, “ang 
yonder cometh yet another lion —a black 
lion on red!” and he pointed where, far to 
their left, a red standard flaunted above the 
distant glitter of a wide-flung battle line. 

“Hast good eyes, Walkyn!” said Sp 
Benedict, peering ‘neath his hand toward the 
advancing host. “Aye, verily —’tis yo 
himself; Sir Pertolepe must have warned 
him of our coming.” 

Sir Benedict fell to re-forming his scanty 
ranks of pikemen and archers. Meantime, 
Beltane, sitting his weary charger, glanced 
from Sir Pertolepe’s deep array of knights 
and men-at-arms that thronged and jostled 
each other in the narrow forest road to the 
distant flash and glitter of Duke Ivo’ 
mighty van-ward, and from these again to 
the walls of Belsaye. And as he looked 
thither he saw the great draw-bridge fall, 
the portcullis raised, and the gates flung 
wide to admit the fugitives; even at that 
distance he thought to recognize the Abbess 
who paused to turn and gaze towards him, 
as, last of all, she rode to safety into the city. 
Then my Beltane sighed, and, closing his 
vizor, turned to find Ulf beside him with 
Roger and Walkyn, who stood to watch the 
while Sir Benedict rode to and fro ordering 
his company for their perilous retreat across 
the plain. Swift and silent his war-worn 
veterans fell to their appointed ranks; 
his trumpets blew and they began to fall 
back on Belsaye town. 

Grimly silent they marched, and ever 
Beltane gazed where, near and ever more 
near, flashed and flickered Duke Ivo’s hard- 
riding van-ward. 

And now from the forest road Sir Perto- 
lepe’s company marched, and forming in the 
open, spurred down upon them. 

“Stand firm, pikes!” roared Cnut. 

“Aim low, archers!”’ squealed small Prat, 
and forthwith the battle joined. 


BACK and back the rear-guard staggered, 
hewing and smiting. Twice Beltane reeled 
‘neath unseen blows and with eyes a-swim 
beheld Roger and Ulf who fought at either 
stirrup; h ard of a sudden shrieks and cries 
and the thunder of galloping hooves; was 
aware of the flash of bright armor to his 
left, rank upon rank, where charged Duke 
Ivo’s van-ward before whose furious onset 
Sir Benedict’s weary pikemen were hurled 
back. Their center swayed, broke, and im- 
mediately all was dire uproar and confusion. 
“Ah, Beltane — these be fresh men on 
fresh horses,” cried Sir Benedict, “but 
hey — body o’ me—all’s not lost yet— 
malediction, no! And ‘tis scarce half a 
to the gates. Ha— yonder rides lusty Hacon 
to stay their rush —in upon them, Beltane! 
Shouting thus, Sir Benedict plunged 
headlong into the raging fury of the battle; 
but, as Beltane spurred in after him, his 
weary charger, smitten by an arrow, rea 
up, screaming. Yet ere he fell, Beltane, 
kicking free of the stirrups, rolled clear; @ 
mighty hand plucked him to his feet, and 
Ulf, roaring in his ear, pointed with his 
dripping axe. And, looking whither he 
pointed, Beltane beheld Sir Benedict borne 
down beneath a press of knights; but as he 
lay, pinned beneath his squealing charge 
Beltane leapt and bestrode him, sword if 


hand. 
“Roger!”’ he shouted. “Ulf — Walkyn 
— to me!” : 
All about him was a swaying trample 
of horses and men. An iron ring hem 
him in, blows dinted his long shield, 


rang upon his helmet, they battered his tri 
mail, they split his shield in sunder and 


his hail of blows Beltane staggered. ‘Thrice he 


was smitten to his knees and thrice he anos 


and ever his long blade whirled and 
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It Makes 


a No Noise 





‘ A Quiet Closet In Your Home ; 


You can keep closet noise out of 
your home by keeping out the kind 
of a closet that makes a noise. 

To permit the installation of a 
noisy closet in your bathroom is an 
| indifference to an unpleasant and 
avoidable noise which you are bound 
to regret later on. 


Tie Ft 





The Trenton Potteries Company ~- 


Sec 


Tell your architect or plumber that you 
want a Si-wel-clo and you will be sure 
that the closet installed cannot be heard 
beyond aclosed door. Your own sensi- 
bilities will not be shocked by the sound 
of frequent noisy flushings, and your 
guests will not be subjected to the em- 
barassment of pretending they do not 
hear it. 

Silence is not the only advantage of the 
Si-wel-clo. It is made of vitreous china— 
white all the way through. The surface 
is highly glazed, will not tarnish or stain, 
crack or peel. 

If you want to know 
more about them—and 
of beautiful and con- 
venient bathroom ar- 
i rangement, write for 
booklet M 18 “ Bath- 
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The largest makers of Sanitasy Pottery in U.S. A. 
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The Trenton Potteries Company, Trenton, N. J. 





IF YOU WANT FILING CABINETS | 


| which give satisfying service—look 
|) well in your office—yet cost less 
} than other kinds, get 


| fee “1220” LINE 


) for Letters, Legal Capand Invoice 
size papers, Catalogs, 
Index Cards, Blanks, 
Vouchers, etc. 


This Cabinet 
Files 20 000 






Letter size papers, of 
equivalent of Catalogs, Clippings, 
Orders, Tariffs, etc., on elas ts 
quickest reference. "Drawers Roll 
easily on Double Roller Bearing 
Support, are fitted with follow 
blocks to hold papers upright 
and are Dust-tight —Beautifully 
flaked Quartered Oak Fronts and 
Tops of five-ply built-up stock. 
Sides and backs are handsomely 
panelled plain Oak. Either 

| Golden or Natural Firlishes. 

| Made also in 2 drawer and 3 
drawer heights and in Birch 
Mahogany at proportionately low 
prices, 


$18%. pe 
Central States. Slchtly 


higher in West 


LR SECTIONAL BOOKCASES | 


are favorites because of theireaslsy | 
operating Doors governed by patent 
equalizer which prevents sticking 
or binding; because of their built- | 
in Dust-Shield which protects your || 
books; because of the large variety | 
of sections in many woods and £n- | 
ishes: Stack up with WEIS Hori- | 
zontal filing sections. | 
Catalogue “H” shows 2 
~. lines Sectional Bookcases. | 
with helpful booklet * F iling Sug- | 
gestions” anil 9%6-page catalog | 
“J” of office equipment. See your | 
dealer or write | 











THE 9/2 MANUFACTURING CO. 
Union St., Monroe, 
New York Office, 75 John St. 
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“Yield thee, sir knight — yield thee!” 
was the cry. ' 
“Ho, Roger!”’ he shouted hoarsely. “Ulf 


— Walkyn, to me!” An axe bit through his 
great helm, a sword bent against his stout 
mail, a knight spurred in upon him, blade 
leveled to thrust again; but Beltane’s 
deadly point darted upward and the snort- 
ing charger plunged’ away — riderless. 

But now, as he fought on with failing arm, 
came a joyous roar on his right where Ulf 
smote direly with bloody axe. Upon his 
left hand a broad-sword flickered where 
Roger fought silent and grim; beyond him 
again, Walkyn’s long arms rose and fell as 
he whirled his axe, and hard by Tall Orson 
plied goring pike. So fought these mighty 
four until the press thinned out and they had 
cleared them a space amid the battle, the 
while Beltane leaned him, spent and pant- 
ing, upon his reeking sword. 

Now, as he stood thus, from a tangle of the 
fallen near by a bent and battered helm 
was lifted and Sir Benedict spake, faint and 
short of breath: 

“°Twas nobly done — sweet lad! ’Tis 
enough, methinks — there be few of us left, 
I fear me, so — get thee hence — with such 
as be alive —hence, Beltane, for — thy 
sweet mother’s sake. Nay, heed not — 
old Benedict. I did my best and —’tis a 
fitting couch, this — farewell to thee, my 
Beltane ———"’ So saying, Sir Benedict sank 
weakly to an elbow and from elbow upon 
his face, and lay there, very still and 
mute. 

“Master — master!” cried Roger, “we 
shall win to Belsaye yet; see — see,, Giles 
hath out-flanked them with his pikes and 
archers, and — ha! yonder good Eric o’ the 
Noose chargeth them home!” 

But Beltane leaned him upon his sword 
very spent and sick, and stared ever upon 
Sir Benedict’s motionless form, his harness 
bent and hacked, his proud helm prone in 
the trampled ling. Slowly, and with fumbling 
hands, Beltane sheathed his sword, 








and | 


stooping, raised Sir Benedict upon his shoul- | 
der and strove to bear him out of the fight, but | 
twice he staggered in his going and would | 


have fallen but for Roger’s ready arm. 

“Master,” quoth he, 
thee with him!” 
tane stumbled on until they came where 


“master, let me aid | 
But nothing saying, Bel- | 


stood Ulf holding a riderless horse, on the | 


which he made shift to mount with Roger’s 
aid; thereafter Ulf lifted Sir Benedict to his 
hold. 

“And, pray you,” said Beltane, slow and 
blurred of speech, “pray you what of noble 
Sir Hacon?” 

growled Ulf, “yonder is 
me- 


“Alack, lord,” 
he where they lie so thick, and slain, 
thinks — yet will I bring him off 

“Aye, lord,” 
furrowing the grime of his cheeks, “‘and little 
Prat do be killed — and lusty Cnut do be 
killed wi’ him—and my good comrade 
Jenkyn do lie smitten to death —O there 
do be none of us left, methinks, lord!” 

So came they at last unto the gates of 
Belsaye town that were already a-throng 
with many wounded and divers others of 
Sir Benedict’s company that had won out of 
the affray. Now upon the draw-bridge 





cried Tall Orson, great tears | 


Beltane paused and gave Sir Benedict and | 


brave Hacon into kindly, eager hands; thien, 
wheeling, with Ulf and Roger beside him, 
rode back toward the battle. And ever as 
they went came scattered groups of Sir 
Benedict's stout rear-guard, staggering with 
weariness and limping with wounds, the 
while upon the plain beyond, Eric with his 
men-at-arms and Walkyn with the survivors 
of the foresters and Giles with his archers 
and pikemen, holding the foe in play, fell 
back upon the town, compact and orderly. 
Thus, they in turn began to cross the draw- 
bridge, archers and pikemen, arid last of all, 
the men-at-arms, until only Eric o’ the Noose 
and a handful of his horsemen, with Beltane, 
Roger and Ulf remained beyond the draw- 
bridge.* Whereon the enemy came on amain 
and ‘neath their furious onset brave Eric 
was unhorsed. Then Beltane drew sword, 
and, with Roger and Ulf running at either 
stirrup, spurred in to the rescue. 

A shock of hard-smitten steel —a whirl 
and flurry of blows —a shout of triumph, 
and, reeling in his saddle, dazed and sick, 
Beltane found himself alone, fronting a 
bristling line of feutred lances; he heard 
Roger shout to him wild and fearful, heard 
Walkyn roar at him — felt a sudden shock, 
and was down, unhelmed and pinned be- 
neath his stricken charger. Half. a-swoon he 
lay thus, seeing dimly the line of on-rushing 
lance-points, while on his failing senses a 
tierce cry smote: 
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Brunswick Home Tables are scien- 
tifically built, with accurate angles, 
fast ever-level billiard beds and 
quick-acting Monarch cushions— 
the choice of experts. 

Why buy a toy table when a real 
grown-up Brunswick costs so little ? 
By paying while playing, you never 
will miss the amount. 


Any Home Has Room 


Now you can get a genuine Bruns- 
wick in any size your home requires. 
Our “Quick Demountable” fits on 
top of your library or dining table, 
or comes with folding or quick-de- 
tachable legs. 

“Grand” and “Baby Grand”— 
for homes with a spare room, attic, 
basement or den—are the finest 
and fastest in the world. 
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“There, Mother, Just 
As You Predicted—” 


Missing the “game-ball’”? right in front of the pocket is only one of the 


whimsical turns with which Home Billiards abounds. 
So leave it to mother and the boys to hold 


Your family deserves this daily sport and exercise that Brunswick Carom 


and Pocket Tables are providing for thousands of homes 
Send today for our color-illustrated book of details. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountabie” Tables 
Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 
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It’s part of the frolic 


It’s free. 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 

Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, 
Expert Book of 33 Games, etc., all included 
free with every Brunswick. No extras to 
buy—no heavy after-expense. 

Our plan lets you try the table 30 days 
FREE. Then pay monthly, as litile as 10 
cents a day. 

Send at once for our widely-read book, 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet,” that shows 
these tables in realistic colors, discloses 
factory prices and full details. New edition 
now ready. Mail the coupon for this 
valuable book today. It’s FREE. 


WEN BreassilitlecBiiele) en REE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (502) 
Dept. 26-D, 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


Send free, postpaid, your color-book 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
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build, 


We make the Majestic in all types 
Sold by hardware and building material dealers. 


buildings, apartments, etc. 


Underground Garbage Receiver 
The Only Sanitary Way to Keep Garbage 


It can be placed Goce to the kitchen door with only the top and 
convenient but never unsightly. 
water tight—snow and frost poset anaes 1. nee odors and keeps 
t is 

The 


cover ¢ where it is 


contents free from mice, dogs, cats 
lifts out for emptying. 
opens with a foot lever. It closes itself 


Manufacturers of Coal Chutes, 
ackage Receivers. All Metal Bas 
Street and Park Refuse Cans, 

Pipeless Warm Air Furnaces, etc. 


Write for Catalog of Majestic Specialties 
Company, 611 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 


ie. Cartage Receivers, 
indows, Rubbish Burners, 
“Wetal Plant Boxes, 
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Majestic 
/ Coal Chute 


Protects Your House and Lawn 


It prevents your house, lawn, walk, flowers and shrubs from be- 
ing littered up and ruined with coal dust and stray lumps. It min 
imizes depreciation on your home. When the chute is not in use for: co. ul, 
a glass door serves as a window, giving splendid light to the basemen 


Locks from the inside and is absolutely burglar proof 
It is extra durable, has a heavy steel body—semi-steel door frame and _ boiler 
It will last as long as the building. Arrange for one when you 
&r can be used in place of cellar window. 


s for houses, hotels, store and office 
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door 
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Operator 


The Picked Army of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using pub- 


lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 


well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 loyal 
men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In every case there must 
be the complete telephone machine 
or system in working order, with 
every clerk, 
operator, lineman and installer co- 
operating with one another and 
with the public. 


manager, engineer, 


The Bell System has attracted the 
brightest, most capable people for 
each branch of work. The training 
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isthorough and the worker must | 


be specially fitted for his position. 


Workrooms are healthful and 
attractive, evety possible mechan- 
ical device being provided to pro- 


mote efficiency, speed and comfort. | 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recog- 


nition of merit are the rule through- | 


out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for 
employees, both men and women. 
“Few if any industries,” reports the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 
widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 


why Bell telephone service is the 
best in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 














Knsched Sewn F urni- 
ture Shipped in Sections 


At Less than Half the Retail Price 


Over roo designs. Mission , 

( aloaiel and Flanders 50 «63x 15 in. 
Everything for the hom 
fice, orclub. Allof solid 
juartered oak Any pic 
can be set up ready for 
in to minute Our KO . 
Do 
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tory to you, cuts ¢ 
middiemen’s profits. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed. Send 
fer Ilastrated Catalogue. 





Desk and Bookcase 
Value $60. Price $29.75 


in the World 


BROOKS MFG, 00. 
1902 Rast Av., Saginaw, Mich. 
Knock-Down 
Largest Plant of Its Kind 


O-iginaiors 
Furnilure 


























INSIST ON THE GENUINE 
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EYEGLASSES -SPECTACLES 











Look for the name "Shur-on"in the bndge 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS & CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. Est. i864. 
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Be Good to your Books 
‘fy, of | 
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Protect them witha“Gunn”" @ 


OU can start with one book section with 
top and base, at small cost, and add to 
it as you get more books. Doors are re- 
| movable and non-binding ; no ugly iron 
bands ; easy to set up or take apart ; prac- 
tically dust-proof ; superb workmanship. 
Gunn Sectional Bookcases were awarded 
the Gold Medal ‘highest award) at the 
Panama - Pacific Industrial Exposition. 
See tte famous“Gunn” 
Sectional Bookcase at 
your dealer’s or write 
us for free new catalog, 
illustratéd in colors, 
showing Colonial, Mis- 
sion, Sanitary, Claw- 
foot and Standard de- 
signs in mahogany and 
oak to harmonize with 
their surroundings. 
Prices lower than 
others. 
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“*Tis Beltane — the Outlaw! 
Slay him!” 
But now of a sudden and as one that 


Slay him! 


_ dreamed, he beheld a tender face above him 


with sad-sweet eyes and lips that bent to 


| kiss his brow, felt soft arms about him — 


tender arms that drew his weary head upon 
a gentle bosom to hide and pillow it there; 
felt that enfolding embrace tighten and 
tighten in sudden shuddering spasm, as, 


| sighing, the lady Abbess’s white-clad arms 
| fell away and her proud head sank beside 
| his in the dust. 

And now was a rush and roar of fierce | 


voices as over them sprang Roger and Giles 


with Ulf and Eric, and, amid the eddying | 


dust, axe and sword swung and smote, 
while came hands strong yet tender, that 
bare Beltane into the city. 

Now beyond the gate of the city was a 
well and beside the well they laid Beltane 
and bathed him with the sweet cool water, 
until at length the mist vanished from his 
sight and thus he beheld the White Abbess 
who lay upon a pile of cloaks hard by. And 
beholding the deadly pallor of lip and cheek, 
the awful stains that spotted her white robe 
and the fading light in those sad-sweet eyes, 
Beltane cried aloud —a great and _ bitter 
cry, and fell before her on his knees. 

“Mother!” he groaned. “O, my mother!” 

“Dear my Beltane,” she whispered faintly, 
striving to kiss his hand, “death is none so 

painful; so grieve not thine heart for me, 


sweet son. And how may a mother — die 
better than for her own — beloved son? O, 
dear my son —I sought thee so long — so 


long — tis a little hard to leave thee 
so soon. But — God’s will — fare thee well, 
I die — aye — this is death, methinks. Bel- 


tane, tell thy father that | — O— dear my 
Beltane ‘ 


So died the gracious lady Abbess that had | 


been the proud Yolande, Duchess of Pentav- 
alon, wept and bemoaned by full many who 
had known her tender care; and, in due 
season, she was laid to rest within the fair 
Minster of Belsaye. And thereafter, Bel- 
tane took to his bed and abode there many 
days because of wounds and by reason of 
his so great sorrow and heart-break. 

But, that night, through the dark hours 
was strange stir and hum beyond the walls 
of Belsaye, and, when the dawn _ broke, 
many a stout heart quailed and many a 
cheek blanched to see a great camp whose 
fortified lines encompassed the city on all 
where lay Ivo the Black Duke to 
besiege them. 


sides, 


FAIR and strong city was Belsaye, 

for hath been said —to north 
and east of it the river flowed, a broad stream 
and deep, while south and west it was forti- 
fied by a goodly meat; wherefore it was to 
south and west that the besiegers mustered 
their chief force and set up their mightiest 
engines and towers. 

Day in, day out, mangonel, trebuchet and 
balista whirred and crashed from keep and 
tower and curtain-wall, while from every 
loop-hole and crenelle long-bows twanged 
and arrows flew; yet with each succeeding 
dawn the besiegers’ fence-works crept nearer, 


as 


| closing in upon the city until, within close 





bow-shot of the walls, they set up earth- 
works and stockades and from these strong 
barriers plied the defenders with cloth-yard 
shaft and cross-bow bolt what time. their 
mighty engines advanced, perriers and rams 
wherewith to batter and breach the city’s 
massy walls. 

“he besiegers were many and Duke Ivo 
had sworn swift destruction on Belsaye 
Thus heedless of all else, he pu hed on the 
attack until, despite their heavy losses, his 
men were firmly established close beyond the 
moat. Wherefore my Beltane waxed full 
anxious and was for sallying out to destroy 
their works; at the which, gloomy Sir Hacon 
limping in his many bandages grew suddenly 
jovial and fain was to call for horse and lance 
forthwith. 

Quoth Sir Benedict placidly: 

“Nay, let them come, messires; they are 
a sea, but Belsaye is a rock. Duke Ivo is 
cunning in war, but is, mark me! a pas ionate 


| man, and he who fighteth in blind anger, 


| look yonder!” 





So let them come, I say. Ha, 
And Sir Benedict pointed 
where a great wooden tower, urged forward 


fighteth ill. 


| by rope and pulley and winch, was creeping 


near and nearer the walls, now stopping 
jerkily, now advancing, its massy timbers 
protected from fire by raw hides, its summit 
bristling with archers and cross-bow men, 
who from their lofty post began to sweep 
wall and turret with their whizzing shafts. 

“Now mark yon tower,” said Sir 
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dict, closing his vizor. “Here shall be good 
sport for Eric’s perriers— watch now!” 
And he nodded where on the battlement 
below, crouched Eric with Walkyn and Roger 
who labored at the winches of a great tre- 
buchet hard by. To left and right on wall 
and turret, Eric glanced, then blew a blast 

n the horn he carried; and immediately, 
from wall and turret mangonels, trebuchets 
and baliste unknown of until now crashed 
and whirred, and the tall tower shook and 
quivered ‘neath the shock of great stones 
and heavy bolts. 

Thereafter the besiegers brought up a 

pent-house or cat unto the edge of the 
moat, and sheltered within this cat were 
many men who fell to work filling up the 
moat with bags of earth and stone, where- 
with to form a causeway across which they 
might assault the wall with bore and ram. 
And because this cat was builded very strong, 
Eric’s engines battered it in vain, wherefore 
he presently desisted. Thus, hour by hour 
the causeway grew and lengthened. So 
needs must Beltane seek Sir Benedict and 

int this out with anxious finger. 

“Let them come, Beltane!” quoth Sir 
Benedict, placid as was his wont. “Once 
they are close against the wall with ram 
a-swing, I will make their labor of no avail; 
you shall see me burn them with a devil's 
brew I learned of in the foreign wars. So let 
them come, Beltane!” ~ 

Thus, day in, day out, was roar of con- 
4ict about the walls of Belsaye town, and 
ail day was rage of battle, but with the night 
peace came, since in the dark men might 
not see to aim and slay each other. And by 
night the folk of Belsaye made good their 
battered walls what time the besiegers pre- 
pared fresh devices of attack. Every 
morning at sunrise it was Beltane’s custom 
to steal to the great minster and, soft- 
treading despite his armor, come to his 
mother’s grave to hold communion with her 
in his prayers. And lo! upon that hallowed 
stone there always he found fragrant 
flowers, roses and lilies, new-gathered; and 
ever his wonder grew. 

More than once he had thought to hear 
again that indefinable stir and whisper the 
which had thrilled him on that first morning; 
and, starting up, he would peer into the vague 
shadows. Twice he had thought to see a 
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draped figure bending above that long, 
white stone, a veiled figure slender and 
graceful, that upon his approach, soft though 
it was, flitted swiftly into the dark recesses 
of the choir. Once he had followed, and stood 
amazed to see it vanish through the carven 
paneling, though door could he find none. 
Therefore was he sore perplexed and oft 
would touch the dewy flowers as half expect- 
ing they should vanish also. Now upon a 
certain dawn he had hid himself within the 
shadows and waited with bated breath and 
heart strangely a-throb. And with the day- 
spring she came again, tall and gracious in 
her clinging draperies and long green veil. 
Then, even as she bent to lay the flowers 
upon the grave, came Beltane, soft of foot, 
and spake ere she was ‘ware of him. 

“Lady!” Now though his voice was very 
low and gentle she started, the flowers fell 
from her loosened clasp, and, after a moment, 
she turned and fronted him, proud head up- 
flung beneath her veil. So stood they within 
that silence, while high above the great 
window grew luminous with coming day. 

“Lady,” said he again, “for thy sweet 
flowers, for thy sweeter thought for one that 
is — gone, fain would I thank thee; for she 
who lieth here I found, and loved, and have 
lost again awhile. She did love all fair things, 
so loved she the flowers, methinks; yet I, 
who have grieved for my noble mother, 
ne’er thought to bring her flowers — this 
did need a woman’s gentle soul. So, for thy 
flowers, I do most truly thank thee.” 

Very still she stood, nor spake nor moved, 
save for the sweet hurry of her breathing; 
and beholding her thus, of a sudden Beltane’s 
heart leapt and he fell a-trembling U ough 
wherefore he knew not, only yearned he 
mightily to look beneath her veil. And now 
it seemed to him that, in the stillness, she 
must needs hear the passionate throbbing of 
his heart; twice would he have spoken yet 
could not. 

““Beseech thee,” he whispered, “O  be- 
seech thee unveil, that I may behold the 
face of one so tender to her that was my 
dear-loved mother — O beseech thee!” 

As he spake, he drew a swift pace nearer, 
hand outstretched in supplication, but, 
because this hand quivered so, he clenched 
it, whereat the unknown shrank back and 
back and, turning swift and sudden, was gone. 


[To be concluded | 


NEXT MONTH: The new McClure novel, “The Light that 
Lies,” by George Barr McCutcheon, author of “ Graustark.” 
And, in the not too distant future, another great serial by the 
author of “ Beltane.” In the meantime, if you are not already 
reading “ Mr. and Mrs. Pierce,” do so now, beginning with the 
synopsis on page 82 and the long instalment in this number. 








Peace — at Any Price 
| Continued from page 11| 





he keeps right on. “Having ascertained,” he 
says, “that you don’t believe in the use of 
force and all you are willing to oppose any- 
body with is a high moral example, I know 
now just what to do. But before starting 
in, 1 might add that this is without doubt 
the softest occasion I ever happened to run 
across.” 

“But what are you going to do?” asks the 
Great Pacifist. 

“What am I going to do?” repeats the 
lad. “I’m going to give you gentlemen a 
little lesson in peace. Nobody believes ia 
peace any harder than I do. ‘The fact that 
I've been through six years of war, makes it 
even more than a belief; it’s a religion. 

re’s nothing so convincing as to the 
horror, the awfulness and the futility of war 
as having to wipe your best friend off your 
dothes, and seeing women and little children 
lying dead and mangled inthe ruins of what 
Was once a home. 

“I’ve done the one, and seen the other; 
and a lot more things that are too horrible 
to talk about. And I tell you that war is 

most terrible, gruesome, ghastly thing 
that hell ever created to fill its gaping maw. 
re’s only one thing worse. And that’s 
the kind of peace that makes of men slaves 
and of women concubines. A nation with 
the blood lust knows no law of man or God. 
Give that nation its way, and it turns its 
; k to civilization and its face to savagery. 
“It takes law and order to make most 


“People decent; law and order backed by 


m4 \ 


force. What makes children go to school? 
Force. What makes men obey the law? 
Force. What keeps at bay murder, and 
rape, and all the rotten things that men can 
do? Force. Remove that restraining hand 
of force, and law and order are gone. Educa- 
tion is gone, and religion. Ideals are gone, 
and ethics. Gone are morality, and decency, 
and faith and hope and charity. And when 
they are gone, down goes the human race 
into the bottomless cesspool of savagery and 
brutality. And that is what means this 
peace that you advocate here tonight.” 

I tell you he was handing it to them hot 
off the griddle. 

“Knowing: war as I do,” he goes on, 
“naturally I am one of the greatest little 
peace fans the world has ever seen. But 
the first legson in peace is that as long as 
there’s one murderous destroyer running 
around loose and looking for a fight, the rest 
of the world has got to accommodate him. 
If every human being on the earth believed 
as you do, that it is unjustifiable to use force 
under any consideration, and I were an un- 
regenerate criminal with plenty of ammuni- 
tion, I could have Rockefeller’s money and 
your wife before morning. You wouldn’t be 
here making long-winded arguments about 
things you are utterly ignorant of. I'd have 
you out in Great South Bay, stalking the 
ferocious clam. These two well-known-to- 
everybody-but-me citizens,” indicating the 
Celebrated Steel Magnate and the Well- 
known Carpet Manufacturer, “I could either 
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The Evolution of Writing 


Absorbingly interesting is the evolution of writing. 


Graven on stone, impressed on bricks, scratched 

. on bone, painted on papyrus and traced on scrolls, 
the story of the whole advance of civilization has 
been perpetuated. 


Hardly less romantic than the story of develop- 
ment from mallet and flint to the steel pen is the 
development of the pen itself. 


The first crude pens were made by a London stationer in 1803. 


In 1858 Richard Esterbrook, an Englishman himself, and a 
small band of workmen established at Camden, N. J., the 
first pen plant on American soil. The development of pens 
here, from the early crude product to the present state of per 
fection, if less picturesque, is infinitely more vital, for it has 
benefitted more people each year than the whole writing 
population of earlier periods. 


It takes over two hundred million Esterbrook Pens every 
year (an unequalled production), to meet the nation-wide 
Esterbrook demand. 


There is an Esterbrook shape and point for every preference. 


Send 10c for useful metal box containing 12 most popular styles, in- 
cluding the 048 Falcon, the most popular pen in the world. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., 4-70 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


Esterbrook Pens 


Ask for them by Name and Number 


From a farm hand at $25 a month to a tree expert at $3000 
a year—from monotonous grind to a fascinating, health 
ful, respected profession—that is the rise of the man 
pictured here, P. E. Hudson, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 
Through the Davey course of training by mai] hundreds 
of young men, like Hudson, have improved their con- 
dition in life. You have an equal chance. A few months 
study, at home, in your spare time, will fit you for any of 
the following positions—Tree Surgery, City Forestry, 
Park Superintendent, Fruit Growing, Tree Surgery and 
Fruit Growing, City Tree Expert, Forestry. These fields 
are uncrowded; you will have more demands for your 
services than you can fill. Write today for book, ‘“Ad- 
ventures in Success,” and tell us which of the professions 
listed above especially appeals to you. 

The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 431 Oak Street, Kent, Ohio 
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Is Constipation Slowing 
You Down? 
OUR mind is alert only as long as 


health and your vitality are backing 


Is it any wonder that you get “too tired to think” 
if constipation is depriving you of the full measure 
of health to which you are entitled? 


If auto- 


intoxication is poisoning your system with toxic 
substances absorbed from unexpelled waste in 


the lower bowel ? 


The only way to keep your body rid of decaying 
fecal matter permanently is by inducing natural 
and regular action of the intestines. 


Laxatives, 
relief 
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cathartics 
but they bring also and inevitably a 


bring temporary 


reaction, leaving you more dependent upon them. 


Nujol is the natural treatment for constipation. 


Nujol, a pure white mineral oil, lubricates the 
entire intestinal canal, softens its contents, making 
it easier for the weakened out-of-condition bowel 


to perform. 
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strength— and 


eventually permanent relief from constipation. 
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Hair 
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HAIR TONIC 
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it follicles and thus promotesthe growth 
of the hair. Relieves the scalp of un- 
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Gives a rich gloss, is highly perfumed and 
free from oil. Makes the hair light and 
Huffy. 
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—to prevent infection 
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equip with rubber-tired push carts, or put 
iito vaudeville as a sister act, or boil in oil, 
according to my whim of the moment. I 
could use the Capitol at Washington for a 
garage, and the Pennsylvania Station for a 
bowling alley. I could set fire to New York 
City and build it over right. I could make 
every man in the United States work for me 
for nothing, and I could have a harem that 
would make the Sultan of Turkey think 
he was’a bachelor. 

“* And now just to show you that the casual 
sounds that have been emanating so mel- 
lifluously from your vocal orifice during the 
past hour are as meaningless when brought 
into actual application as an idiot’s dream, 
1 will proceed to abolish ‘your edifice of 
asininity, beginning with the top story and 
proceeding by degrees to the basement.” 

He bowed politely to the Great Pacifist. 

“Wh — wh — what are you going to do 
now?” demands the latter, a bit wabbly. 

“Only this,” says the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch. And, taking plenty of‘ time, he 
slowly draws back his hand. 

The Great Pacifist sees what’s coming. 
He ducks. But he ducks too late. Down 
comes the hand and lands full and flat 
against his cheek. Plick! It’s a good, fat 
wallop. It sounds like somebody dropping 
a watermelon on a cement sidewalk. 

Following the sound, there falls over that 
surprised and amazed sea of upturned faces 
a hush that you could almost hear. It’s 
succeeded by a murmur of consternation and 
other emotions. 

But the Great Pacifist, while somewhat 
jolted, is still game. He raises his hand, com- 
manding silence. Then as the murmur sub- 
sides, hespakes. No, hedoesn’tspeak; hespakes. 

“T fear him not,” he says, pointing to the 
Lad with the Wrist Watch. “See, I turn 
the other cheek.” 

But he hasn’t got it more than half turned 
before the Lad with the Wrist Watch lands 
on it like a pan of milk off a top shelf. 

“Before proceeding further with the even- 
ing services,” he announces to the foregath- 
ered Peace-at-any-Pricers, while the G. P. 
is standing there trying to make out what 
hit him, “I wil! only say that there is noth- 
ing personal in this matter. What I am 
about to do, I do only for the sake of the 
American nation. And I might add,” he 
says, “that my only regret is that I have 
but one pacifist to beat up for my country.” 

And, before that vast multitude has gained 
consciousness, he is after the Great Pacifist 
like a cooper going around a barrel. Yes, 
sir, he just naturally begins to treat him like 
a carpet on a line. He pokes hit in the 
nose, and he hits him in the stomach, and 
he steps on his toes, and he jabs him in the 
ribs, and then he gets the G. P.’s head under 
his arm and spanks him a few times for luck. 
After which he props him up with one hand, 
and begins to pull his nose with the other. 

The Great Pacifist bellows like a wounded 
gazelle. 

“Peace at any Price, eh?” says the Lad 
with the Wrist Watch. “I’ve got the peace,” 
he says, giving the G. P.’s nasal protuberance 
another yank, “but who’s got the price?” 

The G. P. makes a noise that sounds like 
an over-enthusiastic teakettle. With a pull 
that brings tears to his eyes, he wrenches his 
nose away long enough to ask assistance of 
a wall-eyed dignitary in a frock coat who's 
standing near by wondering if what he’s 
seeing is really so. 

“Oswald!” he yells. 
Quick!” 

Oswald comes to. He takes one slow step 
forward; then six quick ones back. The 
Wrist Watch doesn’t miss him by a thirty- 
second of an inch. 

“The ruffian!” says the Celebrated Steel 
Magnate to the Well-known Carpet Manu- 
facturer. “This will never do. Come! We 
will aid him.” 

Side by side, they advance But not far. 
The Lad with the Wrist Watch places the 
palms of his hands against their fat and be- 
whiskered faces, and gives a good, hard 
push. Whereat the Celebrated Steel Mag- 
nate and the Well-known Carpet Manufac- 
turer sit down on the floor. 

Such is their momentum, however, that 
they not only sit down; they go further, 
and perform two of the neatest back somer- 
saults I ever saw done by amateurs. Then 
they roll over on their right sides and, stick- 
ing out a pair of legs that would have done 
credit to a grand piano, they rise to their 
feet. It’s all in unison, and one of the 
prettiest things I ever saw. If they had only 
had an orchestra to play the Tum, ti-ti-tum- 
tum, um, tum-tum that goes with it, you 
couldn’t have ‘told them from a couple of 
a robatic dancers. 


“Take him offa mc! 


In the meanwhile, the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch, regarding such feats as mere routj 
has gone back to pulling the nose of the 
Great Pacifist. 

Now there isn’t a man in the world, no 
matter if he loves peace to the point of 
amorousness, that’s going to be converted 
into a facsimile of a South American ant 
eater without a protest. Muttering some. 
thing that doesn’t sound as though it came 
from the Bible, the Great Pacifist aims , 
wallop at the Lad’s chin. The Lad ducks 

The G. P., with a great wrench, regains 
possession of his nasal organ, and pow 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
occasion, swings with all his strength at the 
Lad’s jaw. 

But just when, according to all the rules 
of peace, the G. P.’s fist should have ¢op. 
nected with the Lad’s lower maxillary, the 
Lad stoops. So much verve has the G. Pp. 
invested in his endeavor, that the force of 


his swing turns him around three times, ~ 


That is, all of him turns except his legs, 
They form a neat spiral. And, as the spiral 
is not successful as a foundation for the 
human frame, the G. P. wavers for a moment, 
for another moment gives a short but cred- 
itable impersonation of the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa, and then falls. 


UST what happeps after that is somewhat 

vague in my recollection. I had beey 
watching the middle ring so hard that | 
hadn’t paid much attention to the rest of 
the show. 

I remember that, at about the third yank, 
the entire audience rose to its, and other 
people’s, feet. At the fifth, the Peace-at- 
any-Pricers were beginning to show signs of 
going to war. 

Somebody went out on the street to call 
in the police that were on duty before the 
building. I think it was the gentlemanly 
usher; for I remember seeing him going out 
through the window, backwards, and without 
even hitting the sill. I don’t know what his 
motive power was; but he seemed to be break- 
ing all records for altitude and sustained flight, 

But by the time the police arrived, the 
disciples of peace were beginning to take 
the chairs apart the better to impress their 
arguments on the heads of their enemies. 
And such were conditions that any man, 
policeman or other, had about as much 
chance making his way through the gather- 
ing as a rich man has of going through a 
camel’s eye. 

I had no more chance to watch what was 
going on out front, because just at that 
moment things became somewhat hectic on 
the rostrum. The two Sheraton dignitaries 
that I'd come in with charged in a body. | 
was too late to duck. And _ besides, there 
wasn’t room. They went over me like a 
steam roller. 

When I got one eye open, the first thing | 
saw was Oswald. He was getting ready lo 
soak the Lad with the Wrist Watch on the 
head with a pitcher. By reaching out, | 
managed to get a grip on each of his ankles. 
Just as the pitcher descended, I gave a yank 

The pitcher missed the head of the Lad 
with the Wrist Watch and hit the Celebrated 
Steel Magnate in the place where he kept his 
indigestion. He murmured, “ Wumph!” and 
with a long drawn sigh, leaned back like a 
tired dromedary against the Well-known 
Carpet Manufacturer. 

The Well-known Carpet . Manufacturer, 
who was interested mainly in keeping where 
the bullets were thinnest, stepped back. It 
was a step ill-advised. It took him over the 
edge of the platform. To save himself, he 
grabbed the Celebrated Steel Magnate by 
the coat tail. At which the celebrated Steel 
Magnate, to save himself, grabbed Oswald 
in a death grip; and as I was still fastened to 
Oswald’s ankles, we all rolled over the rm 
trum together. rt 

As we thus passed the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch, he turned his head to me long enough 
to say, calmly, “Thanks, old chap.” And 
as we descended airily to the floor, he turned 
his attention to about sixty Peace-at-any- 
Pricers who by this time had organized for 
a concerted assault. 

Of what followed for a time, I remember 
even less. I must have hit my head on the 
way down. I remember lying for a while, 
thinking about this and that. I tried to 
recall who I was. But it was too much 
trouble. Then I thought what difference 
does it make, anyway? Not being able t 
figure this out, I sort of gave it up #* 
began to think about peace. What a wor 
derful thing it was! If only it werent % 
terribly rough! There was a throbbing ™ 
my head. But it didn’t seem to hurt. 
was quite the strangest throbbing! 


& 
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Tremendous 


Call! 


Such service as this had to come. Both the 
consumer and druggist demanded it. The en- 
thusiastic welcome with which it has been received 
has taxed the capacity of the SAN«#TOX laboratories to 
their utmost. Upwards of 125 toilet articles and phar- 
maceuticals trade-named SAN # TOX, combined with the best 


druggist in each locality, form a public service so bed-rock in excellence, 
* ce 8 in = quai. so bed-rock in price, that nothing is left undone— 

be added or desired. Follow the lead of the thousands into 
the SA eTOX Chain of Drug Stores, anywhere, ask SAN #TOX enthusiasts 
and find out for yourself what has transpired since the advent of 





The Public Service Line 


You will be oye at the greatness of this supreme line of drug store items. We are amazed at the overwhelming 
manner in which the lic has so quickly recognized this supremacy—it proves that the American public are everlastingly on the alert to find 
greater values—and ek to recognize them, when found. 

The fact that a druggist has been selected to handle the SAN # TOX line is in itself proof of his integrity and honesty. He thoroughly investi- 
gated the entire SAN # TOX line and his rigid investigation proved to his satisfaction that every item will substantiate his personal guarantee— 
proved that there is absolutely no question about the quality of SAN # TOX preparations—that they are compounded of only the purest ingredi- 
ents, according to safe formulas. There is a SAN # TOX druggist near you. You will recognize his store by the sign of the Nurse in the win- 
dow. Ea that store today and put SAN # TOX supremacy to the test. 


what use SANeTOX Hair Tonic you will at once realize in . When you use SAN eTOX Talcum, you will revel in its delightful, lasting 
et wat encty what you had hoped to find. There would never have been fragrance and its almost inconceivable, airy fineness. 
Hair Tonic if it did not uphold the idea and ideal of this SAN Tox SAN TOX Shaving Cream is a keen delight to the shaver; it gives such a 
healing complete sense of satisfaction that you marvel at its notable difference. 


But why elaborate on individual items, when by every known test and experience—by the authority of every pharmaceutical fact—by every 
fair and impartial comparison—each and overs © SAN # TOX item for its intended putpose must be and is guaranteed to you as supreme—trust- 


worthy—the utmost you have ever hoped to find , 
Approval Trial 


SAN TOX Toilet Goods and Preparations are shipped eeu the SAN# TOX Laboratories direct to SAN # TOX 


Druggists, insuring. always fresh and clean goods in generous full sized packages of heaped up goodness. Only regular 
druggists of highest standing in each community are authorized Sane TOX Dealers. They are my tae by the Nurse trade 
mark on their windows. Every SAN TOX item is guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction by these druggisis who agree to 
refund the purchase price al any time, should you request it. All SAN #TOX items are sold subject to your approval and trial. 


SAN~TOX, the Utmost in Quality and Quantity. 


THE DEPREE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Each 5c cake of Fairy Soap— 
in purity, convenience, and real 
cleansing satisfaction —repre- 
sents a value that is not excelled 
by any other soap at any price. 


| FAIRY SOAP 3 
For toilet and bath ty 


is a pleasure to use, because: of 
its gentle, refreshing, cleansing 
quality, its floating properties, 
and the convenient oval cake. 






Fairy Soap is white and pure, 
made with expert skill from the 
most carefully selected materials. 








THE KK. FAIRBANK company 





‘Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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CAME to. The throbbing was the 
ch of the Celebrated Steel Magnate. 
He was lying on my head, with his watch 

driven into my left ear. 
much hard work, I got out from under 
2 to find somebody else between me and 
world. It was the Well-known Carpet 
acturer. He, too, was comatose. 
ing my way further north, I found my- 
gif still fended off from existence by the 
te form of Oswald. He was not un- 
sous. ‘Things would have been much 
sser for the recording angel if he had been. 
‘J figured that, in our sudden descent, we 
have entirely turned over, whereby 
bottom was on top, like in your stomach. 
thus cogitating, by bracing my feet 
the Celebrated Steel Magnate, and 
a good shove, I managed to disinter 
from Oswald and came again into 


t. 
ee attle was over. But, oh, how ter- 


fille had been the carnage! Broken chairs, 

proken heads, coat tails, handfuls of whiskers! 

Before me, on the platform, the peace 

peerves were unsnarling a pile of prominent 

advocates, trying to get the legs and 

gms that belonged to the proper trunks. 

ft was like playing jack straws. Even as I 

joked, they removed the last layer. Under- 
all was the Great Pacifist. 

The Lad with the Wrist Watch was stand- 


ie beside a sergeant of police who was 
kine to him, 


y, what’s the idea, anyhow?” he de- 


“Idea?” says the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch. “That was the trouble. There 
wasn't any.” 

*But what was coming off here, anyhow?” 

*A peace meectiny,” says the Lad. 

“Peacé meeting!” says the sergeant, look- 
ing at the Great Pacifist, who's sitting on 
the floor, trying to sort out his bumps and 
joking like the corner of Maple Avenue 
and Main Street, Liege. “If. this is a 
peace meeting, me for Bulgaria where it’s 


“Arrest that man,” says the two Chip- 
pendale gentlemen that I’d come in with, 
pomting at the Lad with the Wrist Watch. 
About two thousand others joined in the 
including Oswald. The Celebrated 
Magnate and the Well-known Carpet 
Manufacturer couldn’t get in because they 
hadn't got their wind back. But I could 
almost hear them wishing it. 

The sergeant turned to the Lad. 

“Did you start all this?” he asks. 

The Lad with the Wrist Watch nods. 

“What for?” asks the sergeant. 

“Just to show them that you couldn't 
fih a country without an army and navy 
ay more than you can run a city without 
a force.” 

Did they think that you could?” asks 
the sergeant. 

“They did,” says the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch 


“The poor nuts!” says the sergeant. 
“Also,” says the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch, “to show them the advantage of 
prepared. I,” he says, “was pre- 
pared. Look at them.” 
Everybody was still yelling for the ser- 
to arrest the Lad. That is, all the 
ace-at-any-Pricers were; the others were 
against it. 
I don’t want to arrest you,” says 
thesergeant to the Lad. 
VWs all right,” says the Lad. “It’s 
Your duty. Moreover, it’s all a part of 
I want to show them.” 
He turns to the sea of up-turned, and 


z is and fellow almost citizens,” he 


ys, “in closing the evening's entertain- 
Ment, I have only to add that while peace 
the most wonderful thing in the world, 
is no peace except: that of strength. 
admission of weakness is an invitation 
A chain is only as strong as its 


tees 
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weakest link, and civilization only as civil- 
ized as its most uncivilized member. A 
dove may set a high moral example to an 
eagle. But it isn’t in the eagle’s disposition 
to let that stop him from making the dove 
a meal for his family. 

“Here,” and he laid his hand on the shoul- 
der of the sergeant beside him, “is your real 
dove of peace. He loves peace more than 
any of us. And when he finds anybody that 
doesn’t, he fixes him so he will. The fact 
that if he had been here tonight to mingle 
among you, I wouldn't have been, proves, I 
think, my contention. He would have hit 
me on the head and the whole thing would 
have been over before it began. 

“Here,” he says, again pointing to the 
sergeant of police, “as I say, is your real 
dove of peace. He makes peace possible 
because he makes its violation horrible. He 
may get killed doing it. But that’s a chance 
he takes when he’s born into the world. 
You can’t abolish war. It’s too bad that 
you can’t. It’s too bad, also, that you can’t 
abolish sickness, disease, cruelty, crime, lying, 
stealing, raping and murder. But you can’t 
abolish them because they're all component 
parts of humanity; and to abolish them, 
you'd have to abolish humanity. The only 
thing you can do is to try to control them. 
If they get beyond control sometimes, try 
to put them back under control as quickly 
and completely as possible. 

“In closing, I have only to say that I 
haven't anything much to do in the immedi- 
ate future, and, in the event of your holding 
another peace meeting, I should desire to 
be present.” 

He turns to the sergeant. “All right, ser- 
geant,” he says. ‘I'm ready.” 


H® stopped. 

“But what about the police station?” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” my friend replied, “I just went 
along to bail the Lad out. I was too busy 
to go to court this morning. But he said 
he’d drop in here and let me know what hap- 
pened.” 

He looked out the window. “The long 
arm of coincidence,” he murmured. 

A little later he of whom we talked was 
with us, tall, upstanding, dark of skin, gray 
of eye. 

“It’s all right,” he said to my friend. 
“They ‘didn’t press the charge. Perhaps 
they didn’t want any more publicity.” 

““More!”” said my friend. “Even the 
War Cry’s got it on the front page.” 

I was looking at our visitor meanwhile. 

“Army?” I said. 

“West Point,” he answered. “ Philip- 
pines, Boxer Campaign; and in Cuba. Late 
of the American Legion, Aviation Corps.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“It was not that I wanted to interfere in 
what was none of my business. My wife 
was a Belgian. She was visiting her people 
in Namur, when the war broke out... . 
They wanted her to leave. . . . But she re- 
fused. Her father was prominent there. 
He stayed for the example . . . She stayed 
for him.” 

I nodded. 

“They said there was sniping . . . They 
took him out and shot him, in the public 
square. She tried to save him... They 
killed her, too. . . . 

“She had sent the children to a convent, 
where she thought they’d be safe . . . They 
got them with a bomb.” 

There was a long, long pause. 

“The littlest one was barely two,” he said. 
“She could walk a bit, if you let her take 
hold of your finger . . . The others ——”’ 

His gray eyes grew dead. So for a long 
minute. 

At length: “That's why I couldn't stand 
it last night.”” He spoke very quietly. “It’s 
happened to me . . . I pray to God it may 
never happen to others.” 

And that, I think, is all. 


COMING: “If We Goto War — Now” — @ frank, searching 
statement of what would happen following a break with 
Germany, or with any other nation now at war. This is not a 
discussion of theories, but an accurate summary, based on 
wide investigation by Edward Mott Woolley, of just what we 
could and would do if we suddenly became involved in the 
present war in Europe; not a question of preparedness or 
even of defense, but of immediate necessity without pre- 
paredness, and of foreign war with a nation unable to in- 


vade our own territory. Mr. Woolley answers the question: 


} 


What, in such extraordinary circumstances, would we do? 








Velvet Joe’s Invitation 
to You. 


Old logs are burnin’ on the hearth, 
Old friends are gathered ’round, 

Old pipes a- glow—forget the snow 
That’s coverin’ the ground. 

Each puff of VELVET brings a breath 
Of sunny skies an’ fields; 

Thar’s summer sunshine in the warmth 
That fragrant VELVET yields. 

The latch string’s always hangin’ out 
For good friends, old an’ new; 


Come on inside, my hearth is wide, 


I’ve saved a place for you. fot 


OE and his good tobacco, 
VELVET, never have zew 


friends very long. Mere acquaint- 
ance with the friendliness that is 
in VELVET, ripens rapidly into 
firm, o/d friendship. 


For in VELVET, the many- 
sided, are qualities that appeal to 
smokers of every taste. 


We all want a cool smoke. VELVET 
is cool. Most of us want a mild tobacco. 
VELVET is naturally the mildest of pipe 
tobaccos, being the choicest Kentucky 
Burley leaf. But VELVET’S mildness 
is not of the “milk and water” kind. 
Kentucky Burley tobacco is noted for 

its full-bodied qualities. 
And every smoker 
can appreciate 
VELVET?’S age-mel- 
lowed smoothness 
that is given it by 
more than two, 
years’ maturing— 
Nature’s own way. 


Leggett Myers Tobacco Ce 


10c Tins 
Se Metal Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 





















The First of 
Every Month 


What the Postman Brings Every Month 


When you go away for a trip of a week or a 
month, do you not always leave ample provision for 
those at home during your absence? What in the 
event of your being called away on that longer 
journey—what then of them? 

Will the little ones romp home from school some 
day to learn that their play days are over almost 
before they have begun ? 

Will your widow—educated to an income—be 
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The First of 
Every Month 


[SION XATIONAL BANK 
- = NBWARK.N_1. 








for Life 


compelled to face a cold, unsympathetic world, the 
pawn of necessity—a world in which even the strong 
often fail as breadwinners ? 


Will the cosy home you have maintained be 
forever closed to them? Or— 


Will they be shielded from strife, misery, and 
deprivation by the fruits of your frugality and fore 
thought—a regular income provided by a 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


“*Insurance That Insures Your Insurance ”’ 


Your greatest obligation to your dependents is fulfilled when 
you take out one of these dividend-paying policies. It yields a rent- 
paying, debt-settling check on the first day of each and every 
month as long as they live. Or you may so arrange it that for 
twenty years or during your lifetime you may get these monthly 
income checks yourself. And by leaving this fixed income—an 
income guaranteed by 
Prudential millions ~ to 
be paid monthly, you are 


protecting your beneficiaries against the pitfalls of unwise 
speculation and investment, of generous impulse-lending, that 
often follow the receipt of “payment in full.” 

An ‘insured man_ today 
means a secured family tomor- 
row. And what a sense of 
comfort and relief comes to the 
man who knows—no matter 
what may happen— 








“My Company!” 


—the proud statement of every Pruden- 
tial policyholder—the far-reaching effect 
of Mutualization, whereby policyholdes 
are owners of this Company and enti 

to draw dividends; the result of a vote by 
the stockholders of the Company, giving 















STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


a ee 





** They Will Be Well Provided For!’’ 


Talk with the Prudential Agent in your town. Let him tell you 
about the various Prudential policies — all the best kinds of life insur- 
ance for the whole family, at low cost. Or write —TODAY — to 


Department 32 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


NEXT MAY, Newark will begin to celebrate its 250th anniversary, with pageantry, music, a 
great industrial exposition, and sports of all kinds. 


The Prudential extends a cordial invitation to you to visit its Home Office when you are in 
or near Newark during the celebration. 


Copyright, 1015, by The Prudential Insurance Company of America 








the directors authority to purchase con- 
trolling stock, and turn it over to the 
policyholders. 


For the dollars and cents of these 
policyholders had developed a Com- 
pany having its beginning in a basement 
office in 1875 to a point, where in 1915, 
its policies numbered over 13 Millions, 
and the amount of insurance in force 
was more than 2 Billion 700 Million 
Dollars! 

Thus Prudential policyholders 
have acquired control of the Com- 
pany, and beginning this year, 
will receive their proportion 





the Company’s earnings. a 
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Free Service to Our Readers 


A comprehensive Financial Booklet will 
be sent free to McCiure readers who 
write to the Financial Department for 
general information about financial, in- 
surance, and investment subjects. It is 
edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and 
answers most of the questions asked 
from time to time by the investor in 
search of information. For list of sub- 
jects contained in the Booklet, see below. 


ARELY has an important finan- 
cial problem been stated in a 
more human and vital manner 
than it is put by one of the 
subscribers of this magazine in Texas. 

While many readers may never be placed 
in exactly the same situation as the 
writer of the letter which shortly follows, 
yet few are the persons with any money 
vhodo not at some time in their lives face 
the big, puzzling problem of the best way 
d providing for others without at the 
ame time bringing injury to the very 
mes Whom it is intended to help. For 
inherited money is often a curse. But 
let the reader speak for himself: 

“A person having accumulated a few 
thousand dollars by the hardest kind of 
work and self-denial, and later finding 
that his children have married spend- 
thrifts, who will make rapid disposal of 
his few thousands, is anxious to secure 
those children so that the little left 
thm may keep them from absolute 
poverty, for absolute poverty is sure 
to be theirs unless something is done. 
How shall it be done? 

“Shall he take his securities (real 
state, first mortgage bonds and munic- 
pals) and leave them with banks to 
wllect the interest, pay interest to his 
children, re-invest the funds as the old 
bonds mature, and in no case let any 
me have the original principal? Will 
my bank do this? If so, what is the 
procedure known as? Is it trust funds? 
How much will the bank charge? What 
vould result if the bank failed? Would 
there be loss? Will the bank take small 
ums? ‘The desire is also to protect 
the helpless grandchildren. 

“Or is it better to take out a life insur- 
ace policy with so much paid each year 
to beneficiary, and unpaid part drawing 
itterest until all is paid? The amount 
paid each year would encroach annually 
alittle on the principal until all is gone. 

“This is not idle curiosity. It is 
«tual fact. The desire is to protect the 

ilidren and grandchildren and to save 
tem from abject poverty. 

“Which will yield the 
meater return: depositing 
the bonds in bank as sug- 
tested (5 to 6 per cent. 
bonds) or life insurance ? 
t is best?” 
The writer of this letter 
two alternatives, each 
which has certain advan- 
tages. Probably the better 
nethod would be to estab- 
sh a deed of trust with a 
must company. This will 
_ the situation much 
Wore effectively than to 
uerely deposit the securities 
a bank or trust 
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om 
,4rust companies are prac- 
ly always permanent 
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Insurance as a Trust Fund 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
fditor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, “Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





institutions, and if chosen with any care, 
they are fairly certain never to fail in 
their trust. The deed should provide 
for the payment of income as collected, 
and forbid anyone to touch the princi- 
pal. In most states the charges are pro- 
vided for by law. In New York, it is 
5 per cent., on the first $1,000; 214 per 
cent. on the next $10,000, and 1 per cent. 
on all amounts over $11,000. This 
charge applies equally to principal and 
income handled. A trust company will 
handle small trusts, down to a fund of 
a very few thousand dollars. 

Trust funds are kept entirely sep- 
arate from the other estates of a trust 
company, and are a preferred liability 
in the event of.failure. In New York 
State, with the laws of which I am most 
familiar, it is declared on reliable au- 
thority that there has never been any 
loss of trust funds occasioned through 
failure of a trust company. 

No doubt in his own state the grantor 
can find plenty of institutions which 
offer abundant proof of sufficient re- 
sources to make such a trust wholly 
safeguarded. The company will buy 
and sell securities, or real estate, col- 
lect rents, pay taxes, collect coupons, 
invest surplus’ income and in fact take 
complete charge of the property, giving 
accountings to the court, where that is 
arranged for, and finally distribute the 
principal. Being an institution with 
a charter from the state it does not die 
like an individual, and if chosen with 
care from the largest concerns of its 
kind in any state has such a complete 
organization that there is an expert al- 
ways present to attend to every problem 
that may arise. 

The arrangement will permanently 
withhold the prineipal of the estate 
from the grantor’s children, leaving 
them only the income, and that on 
such terms as the grantor desires. The 
estate would in this way be handed 
down intact to the grandchildren upon 
the death of the children. 



































Special Service for Two Dollars 


Owing to the increasing pressure upon Mr. 
Atwood’s time, it has been found neces- 
sary to make a nominal charge of two dol- 
lars forservice beyond that inthe Financial 
Booklet (see below). Under no circum- 
stances can McC.ure’s MaGazine or Mr. 
Atwood personally be of assistance in rais- 
ing capital for even deserving enterprises, 
or undertake the responsibility of sug- 
gesting the purchase of speculative stocks. 


As to the relative advantages of !i*e 
insurance for fulfilling the same purpose, 
it must be admitted at once that the 
rate of interest returnable in this way 
would probably be smaller. The pe- 
culiar merit of any form of investment 
made with a life insurance company lies 
in the fact’ that while life msurance 
guarantees only 3 per cent. or 3% per 
cent., according to the company, it 
reduces the factor of human error and 
fallibility to its lowest point. An in- 
dividual trustee may err in judgment 
as to the investment of a particular 
fund, and experience seems to indicate 
that individuals usually do err. The 
possibility of mistake on the part of 
a trust company is of course far less. 

In New York City there are trust 
companies almost as big as the Bank of 
England, with facilities, machinery and 
organization unsurpassed in the entire 
world of finance. That such a trustee 
would lose or seriously impair the prin- 
cipal is practically unthinkable. For 
that matter, there is little reason to ex- 
pect any loss through smaller concerns; 
but I take the great institutions merely 
as examples. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that every trust fund is kept sepa- 
rately, and separately invested, whereas 
in life insurance the fund deposited with 
the company is merged into its general 
funds, which in the larger ‘companies 
amount to hundreds of millions of dollars, 
so that a loss on any particular invest- 
ment made by the company does not 
impair the integrity of any particular 
deposit of any one depositor. 

In case life insurance is resorted to, 
there are several possibilities. The first 
which suggests itself is to take out an 
annuity, settled on the beneficiaries 
whom the grandfather wishes to protect. 
In this way the grandchildren would be 
absolutely protected from loss of any 
kind and no one else could get the 
money. Or the entire sum could be paid 
to a life insurance company as a single 
premium on a fully paid up policy which 
will mature at the father’s 
death and thereupon instal- 
ments of income to the 
beneficiaries would com- 
mence, to continue for such 
a period of years as the 
father elects, or during their 
entire life time. This in- 
come may be only the cur- 
rent interest guaranteed by 
the company, usually a very 
low rate, or if that be not 
sufficiently large to provide 
the needed amount, a com- 
bination of interest and part 
principal may be paid in in- 
stalments until the whole 
fund with interest is paid 
out. The beneficiaries could 
be either the children or 
grandchildren, as desired. 
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34 Years Without 
a Dollar Loss to 
An Investor 


This is the record of this 

ouse. Surely it is the 
best possible proof of the 
safety of the First Mortgage 


6% 


Real Estate Bonds we offer. 

hey come in convenient de- 
nominations— $1,000, $500 
and $100—to fit your purse. 


Write today for the Straus 


Investors Magazine. and for 


Booklet No. B-551 
S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE" BOND BANKERS 
STRAUS BUILDING. Sth.€ HENNEPIN. ONE WALL STREET, 
CHICAGO. MINNEAPOLIS. NEW YORK 
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The Test 
of an Investment 


is its ability to give an income which 
can be depended upon always. For 
this reason we believe the preferred 
stock of the Consumers Power Com- 
pany (Michigan) should have the care- 
ful consideration of conservative in- 
vestors. 

The Consumers Power Company has 
always shown most satisfactory earn- 
ings, which are now three and one- 
quarter times the amount necessary 
to pay dividend charges after paying 
all fixed charges. The stock is pro- 
tected by tangible property. 





It is commission approved 
It yields well over 6% 


A 


Lei us provide further information 
by sending Circular No. M-6: 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co 


Incorporated 
Securities for Investment 


14 Wall St., New York 
First National BankBldg., Chicago 
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‘Profits 
For Bond Buyers 


come as a result of purchasing good 
bonds before the demand has ex- 
hausted the supply or has advanced 
prices. Good Public Utility Bonds 
are now so desirable from several 
standpoints that we feel they should 
be most seriously considered. 


Let us send you brief descriptions 
of several sound Public Utility 


Bonds yielding from five to six per 
cent. Ask for Offering No. AS-159. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Londen 





Tr eB Tem Le Accented by 

Government 6 OF 

Pay you 4 to 

accepts 

as security for Pe. tal Savings Bank Deposits 

Instead of the Povtal Bank's 2% you get 4% 

6% free from income tax. Keep your savings 
> Write for Booklet K, “Bonds of Our 

Country"’—FREE. 


We offer you the same bonds the Gov 





New First Nat’! Bank, Dept. 15, Columbus, 0. | 
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means 
permanent relief from constipation. 


found in 


Is it any wonder that you get 
if constipation is depriving you of the full measure 
of health to which you are entitled? 
intoxication is poisoning your system with toxic 
ubstances absorbed from unexpelled waste in 


fecal matter permanently i 
regular action of the intestines. 


cathartics 
bring 
reaction, leaving you more dependent upon them. 


white 


a 


rational 
its 
od yrless 


booklet, 
Constipation.” 


STANDARD OIL 


mineral oil, 
entire intestinal canal, softens its contents, making 
t easier for the weakened out-of-condition bowel 


Is Constipation Slowing 
You Down? 


JOUR mind is alert only as long as 
health and your vitality are backing 


too tired to think’ 


If auto- 


The only way to keep your body rid of decaying 


s by inducing natural 


bring temporary 


also and inevitably a 


the natural treatment for constipation. 


lubricates the 


gain of strength—and 


endorsed by eminent authorities the 


treatment for consti- 
ideal form in Nujol 
and free from all 


can get Nujol at your druggist’s, or 
we will send a pint bottle prepaid anywhere 
in the United States for 


75c—money order 


Rational Treatment of 
\ddress Dept. 5. 


COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


“The 


New Jersey 


EG. US. PAT. 
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An Excellent 
Tonic for 
Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s 
Hair 
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Registered in U. S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


N® RISHES and strengthens th: 
it follicles and thus promotesthe growth 


of the hair. Relieves the scalp of un- 
healthy accumulations and secretions 
Gives a rich gloss, is highly perfumed and 


free from oil Makes the hair light and 


iluffy. 
If your dealer can not supply you send us $1.00 
Send 10¢ 
BALDPATE COMPANY 


467 West 34th Street, New York 
Dept. A 


for trial size 





Sold Everywhere 
























Pee 


“New- Skin” 


—to prevent infection 


New-Skinis an antiseptic 
liquid for cuts, scrapes, 
and little hurts. When it 
dries, it forms a water- 
proof “film” that pro- 
tects the cut and allows 
it to heal. 





Carry it with you al- 
ways. Keep a bottle in 
the house. 


Genuine New-Skin=e 





Seedirections andcircular. Many 
uses Prices (in U. S.): 10¢., 
25e¢., 50e. At druggists. Or send 
us 25c. in stamps for “home”™ 
size by Parcel Post Address 
New<kin Company, New York 
Dept 


wareneneer 
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equip with rubber-tired push carts, or put 
into vaudeville as a sister act, or boil in oil, 
according to my whim of the moment. I 
could use the Capitol at Washington for a 
garage, and the Pennsylvania Station for a 
howling alley. I could set fire to New York 
City and build it over right. I could make 
every man in the United States work for me 
for nothing, and I could have a harem that 
would make the Sultan of Turkey think 
he was a bachelor. 

* And now just to show you that the casual 
sounds ‘that have been emanating so mel- 
lifluously from your vocal orifice during the 
past hour are as meaningless when brought 
into actual application as an idiot’s dream, 
1 will proceed to abolish your edifice of 
asininity, beginning with the top story and 
a by degrees to the basement.” 

Ile bowed politely to the Great Pacifist. 

“Wh — wh — what are you going to do 
now?” demands the latter, a bit wabbly. 

“Only this,” says the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch. And, taking plenty of time, he 
slowly draws back his hand. 

The Great Pacifist sees what's coming. 
He ducks.” But he ducks too late. Down 
comes the hand and lands full and flat 
against his cheek. Plick! It’s a good, fat 
wallop. It sounds like somebody dropping 
a watermelon on a cement sidewalk. 

Following the sound, there falls over that 
surprised and amazed sea of upturned faces 
a hush that you could almost hear. It's 
succeeded by a murmur of consternation and 
other emotions. ° 

But the Great Pacifist, while somewhat 
jolted, is still game. He raises his hand, com- 
manding silence. Then as the murmur sub- 
sides, hespakes. No,hedoesn’tspeak; hespakes. 

“I fear him not,” he says, pointing to the 
Lad with the Wrist Watch. “See, L turn 
the other cheek.” 

But he hasn't got it more than half turned 
before the Lad with the Wrist Watch lands 
on it like a pan of milk off a top shelf. 

* Before preceeding further with the even- 
ing services,” he announces to the foregath- 
ered Peace-at-any-Pricers, while the G. P. 
is standing there trying to make out what 
hit him, “I will only say that there is noth- 
ing personal in this matter. What [ am 
about to do, I do only for the sake of the 
American nation. And I might add,” he 
“that my only regret is that I have 
but one pacifist to beat up for my country.” 

And, before that vast multitude has gained 
he is after the Great Pacifist 
like a cooper going around a barrel. Yes, 
sir, he just naturally begins to treat him like 
a carpet on a line. He pokes hini in the 
nose, and he hits him in the stomach, and 
he steps on his toes, and he jabs him in the 
ribs, and then he gets the G. Pos head under 
his arm and spanks him a few times for luck. 
\fter which he props him up with one hand, 
and begins to pull his nose with the other. 

The Great Pacifist bellows like a wounded 
gazelle. 

“Peace at any Price, eh?” says the Lad 
with the Wrist Watch. “Ive got the peace.” 
he says, giving the G. P.’s nasal protuberance 
another yank, “but who's got the price?” 

The G. P. makes a noise that sounds like 
an over-enthusiastic teakettle. With a pull 
that brings tears to his eyes, he wrenches his 
nose away long enough to ask assistance of 
a wall-eyed dignitary in a frock coat who's 
standing near by wondering if what he’s 
seeing is really so. 

“Oswald!” he yells. 
Quick!” 

Oswald comes to. He takes one slow step 
forward; then six quick ones back. The 
Wrist Watch doesn’t miss him by a thirty- 
second of an inch. 

“The ruffian!” says the Celebrated Steel 
Magnate to the Well-known Carpet Manu- 
facturer. “This will never do. Come! We 
will aid him.” 

Side by side, they advance But not far. 
The Lad with the Wrist Watch places the 
palms of his hands against their fat and be- 
whiskered faces, and gives a good, hard 
push. Whereat the Celebrated Steel Mag- 
nate and the Well-known Carpet Manufac- 
turer sit down on the floor. 

Such is their momentum, however, that 
they not only sit down; they go further, 
and perform two of the neatest back somer- 
saults T ever saw done by amateurs. Then 
they roll over on their right sides and, stick- 
ing out a pair of legs that would have done 
credit to a grand piano, they rise to their 
fect. It's all in unison, and one of the 
prettiest things Lever saw. If they had only 
had an orchestra to play the Tum, ti-ti-tum- 
tum, um, tum-tum that goes with it, you 
couldn't have told them from a couple of 
a robatic dancers. 


MAVS, 


CONSCIOUSNESS, 


“Take him offa me! 
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In the meanwhile, the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch, regarding such feats as mere routine, 
has gone back to pulling the nose of the 
Great Pacifist. 

Now there 
matter if he 
Amorousness, 


isn’t a man in the world, no 
loves peace to the point of 
that’s going to be converted 
into a facsimile of a South American ant 
eater without a protest. Muttering some- 
thing that doesn’t sound as though it came 
from the Bible, the Great Pacifist aims a 
wallop at the Lad’s chin. The Lad ducks 


The G. P., with a great wrench, regains 
Possession of his nasal organ, and now, 


thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
occasion, swings with all his strength at the 
Lad’s jaw. 

But just when, according to all the rules 
of peace, the G. P.’s fist should have con- 
nected with the Lad’s lower maxillary, the 
So much verve has the G. P 
invested in his endeavor, that the force of 
his swing turns him around three times 
That is, all of him turns except his legs 
They form a neat spiral. And, as the spiral 
is not successful as a foundation for the 
human frame, the G. P. wavers fora moment, 
for another moment gives a short but cred 
itable impersonation of the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa, and then falls. 


Lad stoops. 


UST what happens after that is somewhat 

vague in my recollection. I had bee: 
watching the middle ring so hard that |! 
hadn't paid much attention to the rest of 
the show. 

I remember that, at about the third yank. 
the entire audience rose to its, and other 
people's, feet. At the fifth, the Peace-at- 
any-Pricers were beginning to show signs of 
going to war. 

Somebody went out on the street to call 
in the police that were on duty before the 
building. I think it was the gentlemanly) 
usher; for I remember seeing him going out 
through the window, backwards, and without 
even hitting the sill. I don’t know what his 
motive power was; but he seemed to be break- 
ing all records for altitude and sustained flight 

But by the time the police arrived, th: 
disciples of peace were beginning to tak 
the chairs apart the better to impress their 
arguments on the heads of their enemies 
And such were conditions that any man, 
policeman or other, had about as muc! 
chance making his way through the gather 
ing as a rich man has of going through 
camel's eye. 

I had no more chance to watch what was 
going on out front, because just at that 
moment things became somewhat hectic on 
the rostrum. The two Sheraton dignitarics 
that Pd come in with charged in a body. | 
was too late to duck. And _ besides, ther 
wasn't room. They went over me like a 
steam roller. 

When I got one eye open, the first thing | 
saw was Oswald. He was getting read) 
soak the Lad with the Wrist Watch on tli 
head with a pitcher. By reaching out. | 
managed to get a grip on each of his ankles 
Just as the pitcher descended, I gave a yank 

The pitcher missed the head of the Lad 
with the Wrist Watch and hit the Celebrated 
Steel Magnate in the place where he kept hi- 
indigestion. He murmured, “ Wumph!” ard 
with a long drawn sigh, leaned back like 
tired dromedary against the Well-know: 
Carpet Manufacturer. 

The Well-known Carpet Manufactur 
who was interested mainly in keeping whe: 
the bullets were thinnest, stepped back. — |! 
was a step ill-advised. It took him over tl 
edge of the platform. To save himself. | 
grabbed the Celebrated Steel Magnate | 
the coat tail. At which the celebrated St 
Magnate, to save himself, grabbed Oswald 
ina death grip; and as I was still fastened 
Oswald's ankles, we all rolled over the r 
trum together. 

As we thus passed the Lad with the Wri- 
Watch, he turned his head to me long enou 
to say, calmly, “Thanks, old chap.” And 
as we descended airily to the floor, he turn 
his attention to about sixty Peace-at-an 
Pricers who by this time had organized | 
a concerted assault. 

Of what followed for a time, IT remem! 

I must have hit my head on | 
down. I remember lying for a whi 
thinking about this and that. I tried 
recall who I was. But it was too mu 
trouble. Then I thought what differen 
does it make, anyway? Not being able 
figure this out, I sort of gave it up « 
began to think about peace. What a w 
derful thing it was! If only it weren't 

terribly rough! There was a throbbing 
my head. But it didn’t seem to hurt. 

was quite the strangest throbbing! 
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CAME to. The throbbing was the 

watch of the Celebrated Steel Magnate. 
He was lying on my head, with his watch 
pocket driven into my left ear. 

By much hard work, I got out from uncer 
him to find somebody else between me and 
the world. It was the Well-known Carpet 
Manufacturer. He, too, was comatose. 
Working my way further north, I found my- 
self still fended off from existence by the 
prostrate form of Oswald. He was not un- 
conscious. Things would have been much 
easier for the recording angel if he had been. 

I figured that, in our sudden descent, we 
must have entirely turned over, whereby 
the bottom was on top, like in your stomach. 
While thus cogitating, by bracing my feet 
against the Celebrated Steel Magnate, and 
giving a good shove, I managed to disinter 
myself from Oswald and came again into 
the light. 

The battle was over. But, oh, how ter- 
rible had been the carnage! Broken chairs, 
broken heads, coat tails, handfuls of whiskers! 

Before me, on the platform, the peace 
reserves were unsnarling a pile of prominent 
peace advocates, trying to get the legs and 
arms that belonged to the proper trunks. 
It was like playing jack straws. Even as I 
looked, they removed the last layer. Under- 
neath all was the Great Pacifist. 

-The Lad with the Wrist Watch was stand- 
ing beside a sergeant of police who was 
talking to him. 

“Say, what’s the idea, anyhow?” he de- 
manded. 

“Idea?” says the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch. “That was the trouble. There 
wasn’t any.” 

“But what was coming off here, anvhow?” 

“A peace meeting,” says the Lad. 

“Peace meeting!” says the sergeant, look- 
ing at the Great Pacifist, who's sitting on 
the floor, trying to sort out his bumps and 
looking like the corner of Maple Avenue 
and Main Street, Liege. “If this is a 
peace meeting, me for Bulgaria where it’s 
quiet.” 

“Arrest that man,” says the two Chip- 
pendale gentlemen that I'd come in with, 
pointing at the Lad with the Wrist Watch. 
About two thousand others joined in the 
appeal, including Oswald. The Celebrated 
Steel Magnate and the Well-known Carpet 
Manufacturer couldn’t get in because they 
hadn’t got their wind back. But I could 
almost hear them wishing it. 

The sergeant turned to the Lad. 

“Did you start all this?” he asks. 

The Lad with the Wrist Watch nods. 

“What for?” asks the sergeant. 

“Just to show them that you couldn't 
run a country without an army and navy 
any more than you can run a city without 
a police force.” 

“Did they think that you could?” asks 
the sergeant. 

“They did,” says the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch. 

“The poor nuts!” says the sergeant. 

“Also,” says the Lad with the Wrist 
Watch, “to show them the advantage of 
being prepared. I,” he says, “was pre- 
pared. Look at them.” 

Everybody was still yelling for the ser- 
geant to arrest the Lad. That is, all the 
Peace-at-any-Pricers were; the others were 
yelling against it. 

“But I don’t want to arrest you,” says 
the sergeant to the Lad. 

“Tt’s all right,” says the Lad. “It’s 
your duty. Moreover, it’s all a part of 
what I want to show them.” 

He turns to the sea of up-turned, and 
stepped-on, faces. 

“Friends and fellow almost citizens,” he 
says, “in closing the evening's entertain- 
ment, I have only to add that while peace 
is the most wonderful thing in the world, 
there is no peace except that of strength. 
\n admission of weakness is an invitation 
of attack. A chain is only as strong as its 


COMING: “ If We Go to War — Now” 
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weakest link, and civilization only as civil- 
ized as its most uncivilized member. A 
dove may set a high moral example to an 
eagle. But it isn’t in the eagle’s disposition 
to let that stop him from making the dove 
a meal for his family. 

“Here,” and he laid his hand on the shoul- 
der of the sergeant beside him, “is your real 
dove of peace. He loves peace more than 
any of us. And when he finds anybody that 
doesn’t, he fixes him so he will. The fact 
that if he had been here tonight to mingle 
among you, I wouldn't have been, proves, 
think, my contention. He would have hit 
me on the head and the whole thing would 
have been over before it began. 

“Here,” he says, again pointing to the 
sergeant of police, “as I say, is your real 
dove of peace. He makes peace possible 
because he makes its violation horrible. He 
may get killed doing it. But that’s a chance 
he takes when he’s born into the world. 
You can't abolish war. It’s too bad that 
you can’t. It’s too bad, also, that you can’t 
abolish sickness, disease, cruelty, crime, lying, 
stealing, raping and murder. But you can’t 
abolish them because they're all component 
parts of humanity; and to abolish them, 
you'd have to abolish humanity. The only 
thing you can do is to try to control them. 
If they get beyond control sometimes, try 
to put them back under control as quickly 
and completely as possible. 

“In closing, I have only to say that I 
haven't anything much to do in the immedi- 
ate future, and, in the event of your holding 
another peace mecting, I should desire to 
be present.” 

He turns to the sergeant. 
geant,” he says. 


“All right, ser- 
“Tm ready.” 


H®* stopped. 

“But what about the police station?” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” my friend replied, “I just went 
along to bail the Lad out. I was too busy 
to go to court this morning. But he said 
he'd drop in here and let me know what hap- 
pened.” 

He looked out the window. “The long 
arm of coincidence,” he murmured. 

A little later he of whom we talked was 
with us, tall, upstanding, dark of skin, gray 
of eye. 

“It's all right,” he said to my friend. 
“They didn’t press the charge. Perhaps 
they didn’t want any more publicity.” 

“More!” said my friend. “Even the 
War Cry’s got it on the front page.” 

L was looking at our visitor meanwhile. 

“Army?” I said. 

“West Point,” he answered.“ Philip- 
pines, Boxer Campaign: and in Cuba. Late 
of the American Legion, Aviation Corps.” 

“Oh,” IT said. 

“It was not that I wanted to interfere in 
what was none of my business. My wife 
was a Belgian. She was visiting her people 
in Namur, when the war broke out... . 
They wanted her to leave. . . . But she re- 
fused. Her father was prominent there. 
Hie stayed for the example . . . She stayed 
for him.” 

I nodded. 

“They said there was sniping . . . They 
took him out and shot him, in the public 
square. She tried to save him... They 
killed her, too. . . . 

“She had sent the children to a convent, 
where she thought they’d be safe . . . They 
got them with a bomb.” 

There was a long, long pause. 

“The littlest one was barely two,” he said. 
“She could walk a bit, if you let her take 
hold of your finger . . . The others ——” 

His gray eyes grew dead. So for a long 
minute. 

At length: “‘That’s why I couldn't stand 
it last night.” He spoke very quietly. “It’s 
happened to me . . . I pray to God it may 
never happen to others.” 

And that, I think, is all. 


a frank, searching 


statement of what would happen following a break with 
Germany, or with any other nation now at war. This is not a 
discussion of theories, but an accurate summary, based on 
wide investigation by Edward Mott Woolley, of just what we 
could and would do if we suddenly became involved in the 
present war in Europe; not a question of preparedness or 
even of defense, but of immediate necessity without pre- 
paredness, and of foreign war with a nation unable to in- 
vade our own territory. Mr. Woolley answers the question: 


What, in such extraordinary circumstances, would we do? 


| Velvet Joe’s Invitation 
a: to You. 


Old logs are burnin’ on the hearth, 
Old friends are gathered ’round, 

Old pipes a-glow—forget the snow 
That’s coverin’ the ground. 

Each puff of VELVET brings a breath 
OF sunny skies an’ fields; 

Thar’s summer sunshine in the warmth 
That fragrant VELVET yields. 

The latch string’s always hangin’ out 
For good friends, old an’ new; 

Come on inside, my hearth is wide, 
I’ve saved a place for you. 


apne” 


OE and his good tobacco, 

VELVET, never have sew 
friends very long. Mere acquaint- 
ance with the friendliness that is 
in VELVET, ripens rapidly into 
firm, o// friendship. 

Kor in VELVET, the many- 
sided, are qualities that appeal to 
smokers of every taste. 

We all want a cool smoke. VELVET 
iscool. Most of us want a mild tobacco. 
VELVE Vis naturally the mildest of pipe 
tobaccos, being the choicest Kentucky 
Burley leaf. But VIELVE'T’S mildness 
is not of the “milk and water” kind. 
| Kentucky Burley tobacco is noted for 

its full-bodied qualities. 





And every smoker 
, can appreciate 
VELVE'T’S age-mel- 
lowed smoothness 
that is given it by 
more than two 
vears’ maturing 
Nature’s own way. 


Lagat Myers taco Ce 


10c Tins 
Se Metal Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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What the Postman Brings Every Month 


When you go away for a trip of a week or a 
month, do you not always leave ample provision for 
those at home during your absence? What in the 
event of your being called away on that longer 
journey—what then of them ? 

Will the little ones romp home from school some 
day to learn that their play days are over almost 
before they have begun ? 


Will your widow—educated to an income—be 
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for Life 


compelled to face a cold, unsympathetic world, the 
pawn of necessity—a world in which even the strong 
often fail as breadwinners ? 


Will the cosy home you have maintained be 
forever closed to them? Or— 


Will they be shielded from strife, misery, and 
deprivation by the fruits of your frugality and fore- 
thought—a regular income provided by a 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


‘“Insurance That Insures Your Insurance ”’ 


Your greatest obligation to your dependents is fulfilled when 
you take out one of these dividend-paying policies. It yields a rent- 
paying, debt-settling check on the first day of each and every 
month as long as they live. Or you may so arrange it that for 
twenty years or during your lifetime you may get these monthly 
And by leaving this fixed income—an 

income guaranteed by 
Prudential millions — to 
be paid monthly, you are 


income checks yourself. 


‘They Will Be Well Provided For!’’ 


Talk with the Prudential Agent in your town. 
about the various Prudential policies 
ance for the whole family, at low cost. 


HAS THE 


protecting your beneficiaries against the pitfalls of unwise 
speculation and investment, of generous impulse-lending, that 
often follow the receipt of “payment in full.” 

An insured man_ today 
means a secured family tomor- 
row. And what a sense of 
comfort and relief comes to the 
man who knows—no matter 
what may happen 








“My Company!” 


the proud statement of every Pruden- | 
tial policyholder—the far-reaching effect | 
of Mutualization, whereby policyholders | 
are owners of this Company and entitled | 
to draw dividends; the result of a vote by | 
the stockholders of the Company, giving | 
the directors authority to purchase con- 
trolling stock, and turn it over to the 
policyholders. 





Let him tell you 
all the best kinds of life insur- 


Or write —TODAY-— to 


For the dollars and cents of these 
policyholders had developed a Com- 
pany having its beginning in a basement 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


a Rake a a oR eS case a 





Department 32 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, Ne J. 
NEXT MAY, Newark will begin to celebrate its 250th anniversary, with pageantry, music, a 
great industrial exposition, and sports of all kinds. 
The Prudential extends a cordial invitation to you to visit its Home Office when you are in 
or near Newark during the celebration. 


Copyright, 1075, by The Prudential Insurance Company of America 








ofhce in 1875 to a point, where in 1915, 
its policies numbered over 13 Millions, 
and the amount of insurance in force 
was more than 2 Billion 700 Million 
Dollars! 


Thus Prudential policyholders 
have acquired control of the Com- 
pany, and beginning this year, 
will receive their proportion of 
the Company’s earnings. 
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McCLURE’S for FEBRUARY 


Insurance as a Trust Fund 








Free Service to Our Readers 


A comprehensive Financial Booklet will 
be sent free to McCiure readers who 
write to the Financial Department for 
general information about financial, in- 
surance, and investment subjects. It is 
edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and 
answers most of the questions asked 
from time to time by the investor in 
search of information. For list of sub- 
jects contained in the Booklet, see below. 








ARELY has an important finan- 
cial problem been stated in a 
more human and vital manner 
than it is put by one of the 
subscribers of this magazine in Texas. 
While many readers may never be placed 
in exactly the same situation as the 
writer of the letter which shortly follows, 
yet few are the persons with any money 
who do not at some time in their lives face 
the big, puzzling problem of the best way 
of providing for others without at the 
same time bringing injury to the very 
ones whom it is intended to help. For 
inherited money is often a curse. But 
let the reader speak for himself: 

“A person having accumulated a few 
thousand dollars by the hardest kind of 
work and self-denial, and later finding 
that his children have married spend- 
thrifts, who will make rapid disposal of 
his few thousands, is anxious to secure 
those children so that the little left 
them may keep them from absolute 
poverty, for absolute poverty is sure 
to be theirs unless something is done. 
How shall it be done? 

“Shall he take his securities (real 
estate, first mortgage bonds and munic- 
ipals) and leave them with banks to 
collect the interest, pay interest to his 
children, re-invest the funds as the old 
bonds mature, and in no case let any 
one have the original principal? Will 
any bank do this? If so, what is the 
procedure known as? Is it trust funds? 
How much will the bank charge? What 
would result if the bank failed? Would 
there be loss? Will the bank take small 
sums? The desire is also to protect 
the helpless grandchildren. 

“Or is it better to take out a life insur- 
ance policy with so much paid each year 
to beneficiary, and unpaid part drawing 
interest until all is paid? The amount 
paid each year would encroach annually 
a little on the principal until all is gone. 

“This is not idle curiosity. It is 
actual fact. The desire is to protect the 
children and grandchildren and to save 
them from abject poverty. 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, “Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





institutions, and if chosen with any care, 
they are fairly certain never to fail in 
their trust. The deed should provide 
for the payment of income as collected, 
and forbid anyone to touch the princi- 
pal. In most states the charges are pro- 
vided for by law. In New York, it is 
5 per cent., on the first $1,000; 24 per 
cent. on the next $10,000, and 1 per cent. 
on all amounts over $11,000. This 
charge applies equally to principal and 
income handled. A trust company will 
handle small trusts, down to a fund of 
a very few thousand dollars. 

Trust funds are kept entirely sep- 
arate from the other estates of a trust 
company, and are a preferred liability 
in the event of failure. In New York 
State, with the laws of which I am most 
familiar, it is declared on reliable au- 
thority that there has never been any 
loss of trust funds occasioned through 
failure of a trust company. 

No doubt in his own state the grantor 
can find plenty of institutions which 
offer abundant proof of sufficient re- 
sources to make such a trust wholly 
safeguarded. The company will buy 
and sell securities, or real estate, col- 
lect rents, pay taxes, collect coupons, 
invest surplus income and in fact take 
complete charge of the property, giving 
accountings to the court, where that is 
arranged for, and finally distribute the 
principal. Being an institution with 
a charter from the state it does not die 
like an individual, and if chosen with 
care from the largest concerns of its 
kind in any state has such a complete 
organization that there is an expert al- 
ways present to attend to every problem 
that may arise. 

The arrangement will permanently 
withhold the principal of the estate 
from the grantor’s children, leaving 
them only the income, and that on 
such terms as the grantor desires. The 
estate would in this way be handed 
down intact to the grandchildren upon 
the death of the children. 





Special Service for Two Dollars 


Owing to the increasing pressure upon Mr. 
Atwood’s time, it has been found neces- 
sary to make a nominal charge of two dol- 
lars forservicebeyond that inthe Financial 
Booklet (see below). 
stances can McC ure’s MaGazine or Mr, 


Under no circum- 


Atwood personally be of assistance in rais- 
ing capital for even deserving enterprises, 
or undertake the responsibility of sug- 
gesting the purchase of speculative stocks, 





As to the relative advantages of life 
insurance for fulfilling the same purpose, 
it must be admitted at once that the 
rate of interest returnable in this way 
would probably be smaller. The pe- 
culiar merit of any form of investment 
made with a life insurance company lies 
in the fact that while life insurance 
guarantees only 3 per cent. or 3!9 per 
cent., according to the company, it 
reduces the factor of human error and 
fallibility to its lowest point. An in- 
dividual trustee may err in judgment 
as to the investment of a- particular 
fund, and experience seems to indicate 
that individuals usually do err. The 
possibility of mistake on the part of 
a trust company is of course far less. 

In New York City there are trust 
companies almost as big as the Bank of 
England, with facilities, machinery and 
organization unsurpassed in the entire 
world of finance. That such a trustee 
would lose or seriously impair the prin- 
cipal is practically unthinkable. For 
that matter, there is little reason to ex- 
pect any loss through smaller concerns; 
but I take the great institutions merely 
as examples. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that every trust fund is kept sepa- 
rately, and separately invested, whereas 
in life insurance the fund deposited with 
the company is merged into its general 
funds, which in the larger ‘companies 
amount to hundreds of millions of dollars, 
so that a loss on any particular invest- 
ment made by the company does not 
impair the integrity of any particular 
deposit of any one depositor. 

In case life insurance is resorted to, 
there are several possibilities. ‘The first 
which suggests itself is to take out an 
annuity, settled on the beneficiaries 
whom the grandfather wishes to protect. 
In this way the grandchildren would be 
absolutely protected from loss of any 
kind and no one else could get the 
money. Or the entire sum could be paid 
to a life insurance company as a single 
premium on a fully paid up policy which 
will mature at the father’s 





“Which will yield the 
greater return: depositing 
the bonds in bank as sug- 
gested (5 to 6 per cent. 
bonds) or life insurance ? 
What is best?” 

The writer of this letter 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 


Send for Financial Booklet 


Fifth Edition on the Press 
Partial List of Contents 


into Cash 


Investments Readily Convertib'e 


death and thereupon instal- 
ments of income to the 
beneficiaries would com- 
mence, to continue for such 
a period of years as the 
father elects, or during their 
entire life time. This in- 
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34 Years Without 


a Dollar Loss to 
An Investor 


This is the record of this 
House. Surely it 1s the 
best possible proof of the 
safety of the First Mortgage 


y 
c 
6% 
Real Estate Bonds we offer. 
> A ; 
They come inconvenient de - 


nominations— -$1,000, $500 
and $100—to fit your purse. 
Write today for the Straus 
Investors Magazine. and for 


Booklet No. B-55 l 
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S.W. STRAUS & Go. 


weconsonare 
MORTGAGE »* BOND BANKERS 

STRAUS BUILDING Sth © HENNEPIN. ONE WALL STREET. 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS. NEW YORK 
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The Test 
of an Investment 


is its ability to give an income which 
can be depended upon always For 
this reason we believe the preferred 
stock of the Consumers Power Com 
pany (Michigan) should have the care 
ful consideration of conservative in- 
vestors. 


The Consumers Power Company has 
always shown most satisfactory earn 
ings, which are now three and one 
quarter times the amount necessary 
to pay dividend charges after paying 
all fixed charges. ‘The stock is pro- 
tected by tangible property. 


It is commission approved 
It yields well over 6°; 


Let us provide further information 
’ 


b ending Circular No, M-01 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co 


Incorporated 


Securities for Investment 


14 Wall St., New York 
First National BankBldg., Chicago 





has two alternatives, each 
of which has certain advan- 
Probably the better 
method world be to estab- 
lish a deed of trust with a 
trust company. This will 
mect the situation wuch 
more effectively than to 
merely deposit the securities 
with a bank or trust 
company. 

_ Trust companies are prac- 
tically always permanent 


tages. 


Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 
How to Send Money to a Broker 
Lists of Sound Bonds 
Six Per Cent. and Safety 
Stocks, and Mortgages 

Lists of Sound Stocks 
A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 

Margin 
The Partial-Payment Plan 


How Big Investors Place Their 
Funds 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss and De- 
struction 

How to Figure the Real Return on 
Your Money 

First Principles of Life Insurance 

Investment Opportunities of the 
War 


A Financial Education 
This booklet will be sent free on request. Address all communications to 
Avsert W. Atwoop, Financial Editor, McCiure’s MAGAZINE 





come may be only the cur- 
rent interest guaranteed by 
the company, usually a very 
low rate, or if that be not 
sufficiently large to provide 
the needed amount, a com- 
bination of interest and part 
principal may be paid in in- 
stalments until the whole 
fund with interest is paid 
out. The beneficiaries could 
be either the children or 
grandchildren, as desired. 








Profits 
For Bond Buyers 


come as a result of purchasing good 
bonds before the demand has ex- 
hausted the supply or has advanced 
prices. Good Public Utility Bonds 
are now so desirable from several 
standpoints that we feel they should 
be most seriously considered. 


Let us send you brief descriptions 
of several sound Public Utility 
Bonds yielding from five to six per 


cent. Ask for Offering No. AS-159. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Baltimore 


> ade ie 
Philadelphia t milion 





BONDS 267% 


We offer you the same bonds the Gov't accept 
as security for Postal Savings Bank Deposits. 
Instead of the Postal Bank's 2% you get 4% t 
6% free from income tax. Keep your savings 
safe. Write for Booklet K, ‘Bonds of Our 
Country" —FREE. 


New First Nat’! Bank, Dept. 15, Columbus, O. 
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Safety 
Yields 


and 


NOW 





are greater in certain 
high-grade investment 
bonds than for many 
years past. 


History shows that ex- 
traordinary opportuni- 
ties, boldly seized, return 
the most certain profits. 


Invest while you may do 
so to best advantage. 


Send for Circular of 
opportune investments—M C-33 


49 Wall Street, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Baltimore St. Louis 








Opportunities 





N. W. Halsey & Co. 


317,000 Customers 


are served by operating units of 


Standard Gas and 


Electric Company 


whose 


Twenty Year 6°) Gold Notes 
Are Now Available to Investors 


Price to Yield 6.75% 
Denominations $50, $100, $500, $1,000 


Communities served comprise a total pop- 
ulation of more than 1,730,000 in thriving 
cities and towns of sixteen states, thus 
assuring a remarkable diversity factor. 


Earnings applicable to interest charges on 
notes afford a wide margin of safety. 


We recommend these notes for investment. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 
Incorporated 
Engineers sor Managers 


208 South LaSalle 111 Broadway 
Chicago New York 
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Canadian 


Municipal 
Bonds 


These bonds afford 
unquestioned security 
of principal as well as 
a liberal income, vary- 
ing from 


54% to 64% 


Write for latest list. 


& Company 


14 Wail St. 
New York 


Toronto 
Canada 
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Oil Is King! 


@ ‘The tide has turned in the trend « 
Oil event Students of the situation 
voice the opinion that the oils are in 
practically the same salative market 
=ey now as were the War Stocks 
last January. 


@ The sharp advances in crude and 


refined oil markets surely foretells a 
repetition of the period of high prices 


obtaining in 1913. 
g In thinking of Oil investments, one 


naturally thinks of the 


STANDARD OILS 


@ So we have prepared an Oil Special, 


which will be sent free upon request. 
Ask for 7-A. including booklet explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


| SUATTERY YG 


Investment Securities 


tablished 1008) 


40 Exchange se New York 
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A Big Income 


and accrued interest the 6°; 


cially each year. 


from normal income tax. 








for Investors of 
Moderate Means 


We offer in $100 denominations at $92 
mortgage 
bonds of a prominent bank under super- 
vision of a foreign government. This 
government is at peace with the world 
and occupies a stronger and more im- 
portant position commercially and finan- 


The investment is secured by property 
valued at three times the amount of the 
bonds and is further secured by all the 
assets of the issuing bank. It is free 


We will send full information describing 
this particularly attractive investment to 
those who ask us for Circular No. M-10. 


Keane, Zayas & Potts 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
15 Broad Street, New York 
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Afford the safest possible investment. 
Northwest farms do produce more per acre. 


These sour nd ecurities ( farmvalue 3 for 1) netyou 
W rite one 1ORTGAGE COMPANY 
Be “ CRONAN ; +8 Spalding Bidg., Portland, Ore 


Farm Mortgages 


Pacific 





€B) 
The 


Growing Demand 


for well secured Public Utility Bonds and 
Notes indicates a future scarcity of supply 
and a corresponding rise in their prices. 


We recommend for present 


investment a 
6°¢ TEN YEAR BOND 6” 
vr D ‘SEC. NOTE 
; tins companies, oO 


each yielding slightly over 
w Circulars CLM and ¢ 


A H Bickmore 5 [o. 


Ill BROADWAY, NLY. 











LR .JATROBE & Co. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES 
STANDARD OIL STOCKS 
ALL CURB SECURITIES 


111 Broadway New York 


Partial Payment Plan and Investor’s 
Guide (270 pages), revised to date, also 
Circular M-3 and Weekly Market Review 


mailed free on request. 









Your Savings and 





4% 


‘ Poond Endustetel Co *s. Der 





Send for “Ilow"’ and list ¢ 












How to Keep Them 6% 


Men AG B bonds of Railroads, Gas & ber ae 


nat 
0). Small Payment Plan % MW to — 





New York 





120 Broadway 
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Tt is always necessary to emphasize | 


certain points when dealing with life 


| insurance or annuities as an investment 


proposition. From necessity, the rate 
of interest is low, but the element of 
safety is the highest obtainable, and 


usually the idea is merely to absolutely | 


safeguard the principal and pay it out 
to a designated beneficiary in instal- 


‘ments with a very low interest rate 


added. To many persons this seems 
like an unnecessary sacrifice. But there 
are countless cases where it would be 
far wiser for people to make this sacri- 
fice than to run the risks that go with 
many other forms of investments. 
Possibly the writer of the letter which 
suggested this article cannot endure the 
thought of merely having his money 


| divided up among his children or grand- 
per ; > 
children in yearly instalments. There 


are plenty of strong, sound trust com- 


, panies, which will accept the trust, but 


such an arrangement could not extend 
for a longer period than the lives of the 


| persons now living, and the property 


would then have to go to the grand- 
children. Perhaps that is as long as the 
trust needs to extend. 


Books about Stocks and Bonds 


A. B. Leach & Company, 149 Broad- 


way, New York, will be glad to send 
brief descriptions of several good Public 
Utility Bonds to those who write them 
asking for their Offering No. AS-159. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, and 111 


| . » = ° 
Broadway, New York City, will send 


upon request a booklet describing 
investment im bonds and notes of public 
utility companies including large organ- 
izations such as Standard Gas & Electric 
Company, Northern States Power Com- 
pany, and Western States Gas & Electric 
| Company. 


N. W. Halsey & Company, 49 Wall 


} 
| St., New York City, offer to send to 


investors who write for it circular Me 32, 
describing first mortgage five per cent. 
bonds. 


To those interested good six per 
cent. bonds of $100 denominations 
selling at a discount, Keane, Zayas & 
Potts, 15 Broad Street, New York, will 


‘send free of charge their Circular 


No. M-10. 


Those interested in Canadian Munici- 
pals can obtain full and detailed informa- 
tion on this class of high ‘grade securities 
by writing to Wood, Gundy & Co., C.P.R. 
Building, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Baruch Brothers, Members of | the | 


New York Stock Exchange, 60 Broad- 
way, New York, have issued a very 
interesting little booklet, which outlines 
in detail their plan of investment on 
Instalment Payments. The book is 
free on request. 

S. W. Straus & Company. Straus | 
Building, Chicago, and 1 Wall St., New 
York, will send upon request Straus’s 


| Investor's Magazine, also Booklet No. 


B-551. 


The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley, Mass., furnishes reports and 
weekly charts which help its subscribers 
to anticipate sharp changes in com- 
modity and labor prices. 


Booklet T, issued by E. J. Lander & 
Company, Grand Forks, N. D., tells 
about six per cent. farm mortgages on 
rich agricultural lands in the North- 


west. 


“What to Do With $20.00” is the 
title of an interesting booklet on scien- 
tific saving, which will be sent upon 
request by P. W. Brooks & Company, 
115 Broadway, New York. 


Bond Topics, the monthly house- 


} organ of A. H. Bickmore & Company, 
| 111 Broadway, New York City, is! gm 






















When to Sell 


Babson Service is a safe 

guide to profitable invest- 

ment. It keeps clients re- 

liably informed as to when 

to buy or sell. It will help 
you, 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 
Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department M-12 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Largest Statistical Congtptien of its Character 
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are profitably investing their funds by purchasing 

standard securities listed on the New York Stock 
= Exchange in “odd lots,"’ that is small amount 
under 1oo shares 
We will execute your order for any number of 
shares or bonds from one up, either outright for 
cash or on pz artic il payment. 
Practically 30% of the transactions on the St« ck 
Exchange nowadays are in these small amour 

10—20—35—60 shares, etc. 

Free booklet D-1, ‘‘The Odd Lot’’ 
es fall particulars.. You can a your investments by 
ing a few shares in several companies. 


SHELDON. MORGA 


AND COMPANY 
42 Broadway New York City 


Members New York Stock E. 


(NA 















Five 
Railroad Stocks 


Evidences of returning prosperity afford 
reasons for investing surplus cash in railroad 
stocks When you distribute your money 
among five good railroad stocks, you obtain 
income insurance. 


Send for list 125 “Five Railroad Stocks” 


JohnMuir&(6 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N.Y. 











Your Savings—— 








Will buy a good safe $100 Public Utilit; 
Bond on the installment or parti 
payment plan in less than I yeat 


$10 or $20 a Month Will Do It 
Send for Booklet M and list of bon 


PW. BRvvus 8 Go 


Incorporated 


Stock Exch. Bldg. 115 Broadway 
Philadelphia New Yor 























251 Fourth Avenue 
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To BANKS & INVESTMENT Houses 


“In reply to your favor of the and, beg to sa 


receiving, excellent returns from our advertiset 


McClure’s, If Lam not mistaken, your magazin 
at the head of the list of inquiries received 





The above is one of many letters received from 


ment houses. 


Your advertisement in the financial depar 
McClure’s will bring you maximum returns 
For further particulars address 


THE FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT OF McCLURE S$ 
New York 
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George M. Forman & Company 
(Fetabtishet) 11 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


McCLURE’S for FEBRUARY 
ORMAN | mailed 
BM MorrcacEs 


O Did you ever reflect on 

the many advantages to 
be derived from trading with 
a Banking House of long stand- 
ing and established reputation? 
We are pleased to offer our 
services to Investors, large and 
small. Write today and estab- 
lish a connection with us. 








SOUND FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


We Pay 6'5% to 7% Secured by 
Oklahoma Real Estate worth three 
times the value of the loan. The 
demand for these first mortgages 
in unsettled times indicates their 
unusual stability. First Mortgages 
do not shrink in value—they aresafe 
and sure. Interest always paid date 
it isdue. Over $1,000,000 loaned and 
not a single cent lost to any investor or 
asingle foreclosure sale made. Isn't a 
first mortgage the right investment 


for you? 
methods, and lists of loans from $300 to $10,000. 


Write for booklet describing 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
41 State National Bank Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 











FAVORITES OF THE 
WISE INVESTOR 


Not one of our customers has ever 
lost a dollar through our 


Farm Mortgages 
Here's a sample of our offerings : 
No. 4336—$s5000. Due Dec. 1, 
1920. Secured by 320 acres, 5 
ie miles from good market ina highly 
developed section. All 
of the land tillable. 
Splendid buildings. 
Value, $1 4000. 
v Write today for Booklet “T”’ and 
eurrent offerings. 
J. Lander & Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 
et. 1883, 


Capital and Surplus, $400,000 

















GRADE Oklahoma “Sts 
Farm Mortgages O 


Combine Safety, high yield, no fluctuation, prompt interest pay ments 
Our long experience in the farm mortgage business without the loss of a 
dollar to a customer, shows there is no better security in the world 
than a good farm mortgage. 

Sewp ror Booxirr Mc 6 


THE F. B, COLLINS INVESTMENT CO, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 




















AN ADVANTAGE 


of the Partial Payment Method of buying sound 
Cividend-paying securities is that it encourages 
systematic saving. 

Write for Book let No. 49. 


Harris, WintHROP & C° 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
THE ROOKERY 15 WALL ST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











We pay 6+ because Wyomi 
12%. Our stringent banking aun by be you the same 
protection you get at home. po content with 
oo O00 when we will pay you irces over 
000. Write now pierre rata vine ~ 4 
gtlorn a. 
Cs Pioneer Stn be “7 ank 


legal int. rate fs 8 to 











The Earning of Money 
Saving and Investing 
Capital and Labor Problems 
How to Be Successful 


and many other interesting uplift 
self-help articles in 


. C. FORBES’, 


(Business Editor WN. Y. 
LATEST BOOK 


‘*Finance, Business 


and 
The Business of Life’’ 
$1.00 at your bookseller or 
Financial Bureau N. Y. American 
25 Broad Street, New York 


American) 





LAW 


turnished every student. 


Dept. 1022, Drexel Avenue and 58th Strect, Chicago, U.S. A. 


BOOK 
FREE 


— our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Ils how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 

al lains the American School's simple method of law instruc 
on. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course 
3 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Bouks 
Send for your free hook today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 














| Winthrop & Co., 


free upon request to bond 
buyers and investors generally. This 
i= also publishes an interesting 32- 


| page brochure, “Public Utility Com- 
panies and the Investor,” by Albert 


H. Bickmore, which is sent free upon 
request. 


A booklet which explains clearly and 
comprehensively how you may buy 
stocks and bonds with regular monthly 
payments has been prepared by John 
Muir & Company. This booklet will be 
sent on request. Ask for Booklet 125, 
addressing John Muir & Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


People interested in oil stocks, espe- 
cially Standard Oils, may obtain valuable 
circular matter on the subject by writing 
to Slattery & Company, 40 Exchange 


Place, New York, asking for Circular 
7-A. 

Booklet Me 6, issued by the F. B. 
Collms Investment Company, Okla- 


homa City, Oklahoma, gives interesting 
information on high-grade Oklahoma 
Farm Mortgages. 


Circular No. M-61, which Hodenpyl. 
Hardy & Co., 1 Wal! Street, New York, 
will send to those interested, describes 
a preferred stock yielding better than 
six per cent. and protected by ample 
earnings and tangible property. | 


R. Latrobe & 


Your request sent to L. 


Company, 111 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring a free copy of the 


“Investor's Guide,” together with the 


firm’s Weekly Market Review. 


“Bonds of our Country” tells how 
bonds accepted by the U. S. Govern- 
ment may be purchased in $100 Cenom- 
inations and on partial payment plan. 
Write for Booklet K, New First National 
Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 


George M. Forman & Company, 11 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, will be glad to 


send their booklet “*American Farm 
Mortgages” to anyone interested in in- | 
vesting funds. 

Sheldon Morgan & Company, 42 


Broadway, New York City, publish an 
interesting book, D-1, explaining their 


plan for the purchase of standard | 
securities In any amount. 

You can obtain from <Aurelius- | 
Swanson Company, 41 State National 


Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
a booklet describing seven per cent. first 
mortgages. 

The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyo., offers to 
mail free of charge, a booklet giving 
details regarding their plan of Banking 
by Mail. 

“How to Invest in Standard Secur- 
ities by the Partial Payment Method,” 
will be sent upon request by Harris 
15 Wall St., New York. 

Valuable information on Oregon Farm 
Mortgages may be obtained by writing | 
for list 12 to the Cronan Mortgage 
Company, 903 Spalding Building, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


In their booklet ‘*How,” 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York, 
describe in detail an attractive small | 
payment plan for the purchase of 
investment bonds which does not | 


Beyer & 


| increase the cost of the bonds pur- | 


| chased. A copy will be sent upon 
request. 
To those interested, the Citizens 


Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
will gladly send Booklet D, which ex- | 
plains their system of Banking by Mail. 





No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained experts of the oa integrity of 
the advertiser and of the soundness of the roposi- 
tion. While we cannot guarantee the result in any 

articular case, the acceptance of the adv ertisement 

y us is evidence of the strongest character that the 
advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 











All the Wild 
Game You Want 


OR many years we in America 

have spent much time be- 

moaning the disappearance of 
our feathered game. But the fact 
that we have little game to shoot 
and little to eat is due solely to our 
own lack of initiative. We shou/d 
have an abundance of game in the 
fields and on the market. We 
may obtain such an abundance by 
creating a supply equal to the de- 
mand. This can be done by in- 


| creasing nature’s output through 


game farming. And moreover, 
the demand may be much greater 
than at present, and still be easily 


met. 

We have the land available to make 
America the greatest game producing coun- 
try in the world. Utilize it, and everyone 
will have more opportunities to indulge in 
field sports. There will be more shooting 
for all of us, whether or not we have access 
to a preserve, because game that is raised 
for sporting purposes cannot be confined in 
any restricted area. Wherever game is in- 
tensively cultivated, we find improved shoot- 
ing in all the surrounding territory. 
© To anyone who has a small amount of 
land, game farming will prove profitable. 
The demand for eggs and for breeding stock 
is much greater than the supply, and will be 
for years to come. Pheasant eggs sell today 
at from $20 to $25 a hundred. Live birds 
bring from $5 to $7 a pair. 

To those who own large acreage, game 
farming either provides sport, or profit 
from those who will pay for sport. 

To the city man, it opens the possibility 
of enjoying good hunting near home. 

To everyone who shoots, it brings in- 
creased pleasure afield. 

Game farming means an addition to our 
food supply that will be welcome to all. 

But this subject is too big to be properly 
treated in this space. If you are interested 
in it, either as a prospective breeder, as a 
sportsman, or simply because you believe in 
the movement as constructive and progress- 
ive, write for the book, ““Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure,’’ which will be sent 
to you without cost. It tells of the subject in 
a most interesting and informative manner. 
It is well worth reading. Fill out the coupon 
below and a copy will be mailed you at once. 


Rin @-Necked 
Pheasant 
First imported 
from China in 
1881.Now being 
bredin fairly 
» lande numbers 


Game Breeding Department, Room 30 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. 
Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for Farming. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Manufacturers of Explosives; 


Infallible and ‘‘E. C.”’ 












the standpoint of 


Gentlemen: —Please send me 
Profit and Pleasure. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 30 
Hercules Powder Company, 


Wilmington, Del. 
a copy of Game Farmin 
I am interested in game breeding 


Very truly yours, 


tor 
from 
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Player Piano 


possesses wonderful and 
exclusive devices that 
actually reproduce the 
hand playing of great 
artists. ‘The musical 
perfection of the Emer- 
son Player is an artistic 
triumph. 

Dealers in principal 
cities and towns. 


Emerson Piano Company 


Established 1849 
Boston Mass. 


KrpbDiE-Koop 


COMBINATION CRIB, PLAY PEN and BASSINET 
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The Road House 


[Continued from page 14} 





house is the last of the foolishnesses,” Peter 
added, firmly. 

“Foolishness! Peter, dear, could we live 
on the Hill at all if we hadn’t ——” 

“Just as soon as you can tonight 
preferably — I want you to get out all your 
bills, and find out exactly what it cost you 
to run the house for the last six months 
Then I want you to figure how little you 
can run it on for the next six ——” 

“Tonight? Why, there isn’t that much 
hurry, is there?” 

“There really is.”” 

“But — but people know we'll be home. 
There'll certainly be someone dropping 
in “s 

“I’m sorry,” said Peter, “but it’s utterly 
essential for me to have the figures by nine 
in the morning.” 

“Why, I can estimate ——” 

“Milly,” he said, 
much bookkeeping, but I tell you, this is 
vital! And an estimate won't do. I’ve got 
to have the exact figures — well, within a 
mighty few dollars. You can have my study 
all the evening. I'll look after anybody who 
comes in.” 

“All right,” she agreed mournfully 
“But I should think you could wait ‘i 

“T can’t wait a day,” he declared. 

To Millicent, fresh from the North Woods, 
the house seemed slightly more bizarre than 
when she had quitted it. The atmosphere, 
too, was curiously suggestive of the restau- 
rant where they had last dined. Millicent 
decided that not enough windows had been 
open and reproached the maids. 





At eight o’clock she was at Peter’s desk, 
surrounded by her bills and vouchers and 
box-files. She was just a little resentful at 
the task as she collected the bills and vouchers 
from tradesmen whose names began with A. 

From below stairs there came a yelp of 
pleasure. Millicent frowned, reasoned that 
the vanguard was arriving, and essayed to 
concentrate upon simple addition. A motor, 
with the muffler cut out, panted below the 
window; new voices floated up from the 
lawn. The clans were massing early. Milli- 
cent caught the hiss of escaping seltzer, the 
tinkle of ice against thin glass — added two 
and two, and made five. 

Although it was warm, she closed the 
window when the second motor arrived. 
Ordinarily she liked to hear spontaneous 
laughter; tonight it was strangely insistent. 
In the dining-room Winston was telling a 
story; two or three men roared at every 
sentence. Under the marquee a scratch trio 
started to sing softly; an appreciative 
audience provided the accompaniment, 
borrowed from the Brown Brothers, by tap- 
ping their glasses with spoons. 

Good-by, girls, I'm through. . . clink, clink 

Each girl that I have met . . . clink, clink 
I say good-by to you ..... clink, clink 

Without the least regret . clink, clink 

Millicent closed the door, not too gently. 
For the moment, she loathed Peter; she 
thought he was a brute to immure her in 
this stuffy room, when all the world outside 
was gay. Thirty-seven, twenty to the butcher 

thirty-seven, twenty, and twenty-nine 
dollars ~— 

I'm done with all flirtation . . 
You've no more fascination . 
For to just one girl I'm true 
pause 
Good-by, girls; good-by girls, 

Good-by, girls — I'm through! 

Millicent tapped her foot impatiently. 
The thoughtlessness of Templeton perturbed 
her; she wondered if there was always so 
much noise on the lawn. Ah! They'd stopped 
singing, that was better. She hastily com- 
pleted the A’s, and assailed the B’s. Then 
suddenly, in the hall: 

“Minnie, let’s have some Scotch, please, 
and a couple of siphons of seltzer. And 
Minnie!” 

“Yes, af. 

“Did Mr. Wentworth get that white 
mint? Oh — never mind.” 

“Who said white mint? I want a stinger!” 

“Hi, Minnie! Where's the mint? I’m 
going to make some stingers!” 

Millicent rose, very quietly, and went 


. clink, clink 
. clink, clink 


dramatic 


“TI don’t ask you for | 








out to the stairway to remonstrate. For- | 


tunately, Peter was on the landing. “/ 
can't do anything,” she complained bitterly. 
“Peter, I'm coming down! 





Chic ?—Oui, mats lout-a-fait Americain! 


~ Beale 


The Happy Medium 





Not to teach, not to preach, but to serve 
you with a wholesome, hearty, American 
laugh. That is the only “mission”’ of 


J udége 


The Happy Medium 
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He shrugged his shoulders. “I've got to 
have the list in the morning, sweetheart.” 

“Well, you come and help me!” 

“IT can't leave this crowd,” he parried. 
“One of us ought to be around. Won't you 
give up just one evening to something 
important?” 

She went back, unsmiling. The din of 
gaiety rang in her ears as she sat down. 
From the lawn there was the rattle of glass- 
ware in use; from the kitchen the rattle of 
glassware in process of cleansing. A fitful 
chorus wavered and died; there was a shout 
of acclaim as someone reached the piano. 

Millicent glanced at her watch. It was 
only nine o'clock. With tremulous determi- 
nation she took up a sheaf of bills. She would 
concentrate! For fifteen minutes she strug- 
gled; then all at once she dropped the 
pen, went to the head of the stairs, and said: 

*Peter!” 

Miraculously, he was again on the landing. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Come up. 
you. 

He took the steps a pair at a time. 
dear?” 

‘Peter, I can’t — 

“Tm afraid you'll have to, sweetheart.” 

“But — it’s awful; you don’t realize 

‘T realize what I must have the first thing 
in the morning.” 

“You — you come and help.” 

“Tt would be just as bad, wouldn’t it?” 

“Well, wait a day ——” 

“Dear, it can’t be done.” 

“Then send them home!” 
cally. “Do anything! 
you do! Say Im ill 
think of!” 

“IT had to try to work with the same riot 
going on,” said Peter complacently, “and I 
was trying to make money. Well, you wait 
a few minutes, and I'll see what I can do.” 

He departed. In a moment the chorus at 


I want to say something to 


“ Yes, 


” 








she said hysteri- 
I don’t care what 
-say anything you can 





-— 
_— 


. 





the piano faltered. Someone said: ‘Oh, * 

certainly, old man! We'll tone it down a 

bit.” V ] hew 
“You didn’t understand me,” came in en 

Peter's best voice. “I’m sorry, but we'll 


have to call it off for tonight.” 
There was a dead silence, followed by a 
stir of many feet. 


A Scene from a Familiar Drama 
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The luncheon’s final joy — 
A fresh-rolled cigarette 

Of LUCKY STRIKE 
That gives a royal relish— | 
A piquant zest — 

To demi-tasse and dainties, 

And crowns the after-luncheon chat 
With fragrant smoke-wreathes. 


* LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 
For forty years LUCKY STRIKE 


hasreigned supreme in the affections of 
the most critical smokers in America. 
A mild, mellow, aromatic, satisfying 
Burley —nature-sweet, perfectly 
aged—crumbled just right for the 
pipe or a compact, smooth, even- 
burning cigarette. 


j 
In 5c and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 ; “ 
Glass Humidors / A 0 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 




























There Goes Your Shade! 


That’s the bother of unreliable Shade 
ller Now, Hartshorn Shade Roller 


never sneak up after once being pulled to lox 


or refuse to move It really pays 
10,000,000 homes have proved it pays— 
»%k when you buy shade rollers for 





down, or — n after being raised, this signature 
No tacks needed with Hartshorn Improved R ‘ k “How to Get the Best 
t only afew cents m mg woo ae rest Ner tr y ha © Rollers 





Stewart Hartshorn Sicecieiin ie 28, E. Newark, N. J 
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Old Joun Canoes 
Send for Catalog 
Get Ready for Summer © 


You can get an “Old Town Canoe” at small cost and share 
the fun of canoeing. Every summer thousands take up this 
popular sport and become enthusiasts. Canoeinginan “Old 
Town" is their preference. Women enjoy it as well as men. 
and learn more about canoeing 
Read our Catalog and “Old Town Canoes”— they 
are sound and safe; light, swift and easily paddled. The 
“Old Town” is the favorite of know ing guides. Priced $30 
up. 4000 canoes ready. Easy to buy from dealer or factory. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 572 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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to do it. The only reason that we did do it 
was because we didn’t have the nerve to 
stand on our own feet. We were afraid of 
what people would say! Do you know what 
we've done this last year, Milly? We've 
enteriained ourselves out of a home! There 
isn’t a chance in a thousand of my being 
able to carry that house. The one chance is 


in Mr. Hotchkin—and I'm going to see 
him about it. But—no matter what 
happens — I’m done with keeping a road 


house.” 

He took her inte his arms, and put his face 
close to hers. She had begun to cry softly. 
The essence of Templeton, the false stand- 
ards they had assumed, dropped away on 
the instant. Somehow the picture of the lawn, 
of the living-room, of the littered buffet, 
was less distinct to her; the soothing breeze 
which drifted over from the lake struck upon 
her cheeks, and comforted her. She was 
crying down Peter's neck now, and in his 
heart he knew that everything was all right. 


FTER all, Peter didn’t go to Mr. 
Hotchkin’s office, as he had planned. 

He went to the Hotchkins’s house in the 
evening; and when he shook hands with the 
arbiter of Templeton, and her husband, his 
expression was that of a man in the act of 
repre ssing an exquisitely humorous narrative. 
‘I wanted to see you both,” said Peter 
engagingly, it’s ahout something 
you both ought to know. One of you is 
going to lend me five thousand dollars.” 

Mrs. Hotchkin gasped, and sat primly 
forward. Her husband, smiling inscrutably, 
pushed forward a box of cigars. “I haven't 
that much with me,” he laughed. 

“Good!” approved Peter. “There’s no 
use, in being tragic about this. Thank you, 
I will smoke. Well, I don’t like subterfuges; 
so I thought I'd better come straight up to 
you with the whole story. I suppose it 
would be a rather common story in communi- 
ties like this, if people told the truth very 
often.” 

“TI think,” said Mrs. Hotchkin, 
shi all ask you to excuse me — 

“Please stay,” said Peter. “You'll be 
interested, I think. Well, a year or so ago, 
Mr. Hotchkin, I was living over on the 
other side of town. Mrs. Hotchkin met 
Milly, and liked her, and put the fear of 
society in her, until she wouldn't let me have 
a moment's peace. It was about coming to 
the Hill. There wasn’t a house available. 
Mrs. Hotchkin got one. Mrs. Hotchkin was 
mighty kind to us; she couldn't possibly have 
done more. She told us what sort of parties 
to have, and whom to ask; and for every- 
thing we've done here, she’s to get the 
credit. Then about the land across from here 

she talked to Milly about that — she had 
the architect out to see us before we knew 
whether we'd start or not. Now, the only 
reason I'm saying all this is to show that 
we've relied a lot on Mrs. Hotchkin. We've 
done hardly anything without consulting 
her, or without her advising us. We came 
here on account of her urging. Well — you 
once said, Mrs. Hotcehkin, that it would help 
a young man — it would actually help him 

to associate with successful men, like the 
ones on the Hill. I want to find out if that’s 
quite accurate. Ive associated with Mr. 
Hotchkin for a year, and you've both been 
to my house twenty times. I've spent more 
money entertaining than I have on rent, 
and I’ve got to have about five thousand 
dollars to protect the house I'm building 
across the road. Legally, of course, I haven't 
the slightest claim on you. Morally, I 
simply wonder what you're going to do 
about it.” 

The two Hotchkins sat in tense silence. 
The lady wet her lips, and stared, and 
stared. Her husband twice threatened to 
smile, and changed his mind. 

“Milly and I,” said Peter, without 
emotion, “have made a mistake. A year ago 
Mrs. Hotchkin said that we'd made a fearful 
mistake to settle on the other side of town. 
On the contrary, we made a fearful mistake 
to try to live up to Mrs. Hotchkin’s plans 
for us. Naturally, I take all the blame. I 
signed the contracts. But I signed them 
because Milly begged so hard; and she 


“ 
because 


“that I 


VEXT MONTH: 


Wallace Irwin: ° 


“i Home, 
‘Fog!’ 


o 
author of ~ Home ;” 


Mother, and the 
* by George 


begged so hard because Mrs. Hotchkin 
begged so hard. So we come right down to the 
final analysis; Mrs. Hotchkin wanted us to 
be on the Hill. Mrs. Hotchkin insisted 
that living here would be an asset to a young 
man. Well, to exactly what extent docs 
Mrs. Hotchkin want us here — and is my 
acquaintanceship with successful men worth 
an advance of five thousand dollars?” 

Again silence — pained and wrathful on 
the side of the lady; rather paternally toler- 
ant on the part of her husband. 

“Let’s take up the points in order,” said 
Peter. “I’m guilty of rank idiocy. Granted! 
I was fool enough to do what Milly wanted, 
even when I knew it shouldn’t be done. But 
Mrs. Hotchkin was what you call an acces- 
sory before the fact. She aided, counseled, 
and abetted. She forced Milly to long for the 
Hill. Theti, in the same way, she told her 
what we ought to do to keep our end up. 
I was foolish again; I stood for it. Finally 
the building of the house —” He hesitated. 
“That isn’t all, though. I ought to say 
something abovt the type of hospitality 
we've been handing out. That was never my 
idea; it wasn’t Milly’s. It was Mrs. Hotch- 
kin’s.”” 

“What!” 

“Absolutely,” said Peter. “You even 
told me what to order, and where to get it 
on the night of the first dinner we gave. 
Well, since I'm coming up to you on this 
sort of errand, Mr. Hotchkin might very well 
be interested to know that we're through. 
If it’s possible for us to go on with the house 

don’t forget, please, that we'll live opposite 
you—anybody who comes in on a hot night 
will have the choice of lemonade, iced-tea, 
or ginger ale. When I find that the only bond 
of friendship between us and others has a 
label on it, the bond won't last two seconds 

-and that’s what [ve decided.” 

Mr. Hotchkin began to laugh. Mrs. 
Hotchkin began to laugh. 

“Why, Peter,” said the lady, “didn’t you 
know we've been worrying about you?” 

“Worrying!” he stammered. 

“Certainly! About your entertainments! 
We — we thought that was what you liked! 
And of course I did advise you about other 
things, but —I couldn’t very well advise 
you about that!” 

“Why not?” said Peter blankly. “Why 
not? We thought it was — hospitable!” 

“What are you doing with the reserve?” 
asked Mr. Hotchkin bluntly. 

“We sent it to the hospital today. It 
can all be used medicinally, but 

“I think,” said Mr. Hotchkin judg- 
matically, “that you'll prove a better neigh- 
bor than I expected. There won't be any 
trouble about your house, Peter. Only 
see me in the office, won't you?” 

“Do you think,” Peter inquired, “that 
it ll hurt us — Milly — not to — to 

“Peter,” said Mrs. Hotchkin gently, 
“T'm going to forget everything you've said, 
because I know you misunderstood — and 
you were thinking of Milly; but about the 
rest of it —how can it hurt you, Peter? 
How can it?” 


“ 








“Well,” he said unsteadily, “you see — I 
didn’t know, Mrs. Hotchkin. I didn't 
know 


ETER was walking that night; and as 

he passed the house of the Morrises, 

Mrs. Morris overheard him singing to 
himself: 

You've no more fascination, 

For to just one girl I'm true 

“Isn't it too bad,” she said to her husband. 
“That wild Peter Wentworth just went bh) 
here. He was Isn't 
it a shame the way they live? And wouidn | 
you think Mrs. Hotchkin — she’s the onl) 
one to advise them — would tell them how i! 
looks to other people?” 

“T seem to remember when we've lent tl 
inspiration of our presence at some of their 
evenings,” said Morris dryly. 

“Well,” said his wife, echoing the defen-e 
of the world-at-large, “of course — when 
everybody else goes ; 

Morris didn’t reply. He was something 
of a philosopher, and he was gazing cor 
templatively at the moon. 














Cabaret,” by 
fgnew Chamberlain, 


“The Gayest Woman in Marchmont.” 


the first of some new Julietta Stories, by Sophie Kerr: 


“One Fair Daughter.” 
in’ Father’s 


by James Oppenheim: 
Footsteps.” by 


* Following 


Cameron Mackenzie; and 


another Casey story, by David Dougias. 
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A Cry for Help 


A Letter to the Editor from the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium 





HE following letter, from Mr. 
George Barr Baker, the Organi- 
zation Manager of The Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, with 
offices at 71 Broadway, New York, has 
come to the editor just as we are going to 
press. We who are safe here in America, 
perhaps do not appreciate, even yet, the 
misery and suffering of poor, war-ridden 
Belgium; and if McCuure’s could be 
the means of helping Mr. Baker in the 
fine work he has undertaken, we should 
feel proud and happy. 
Here is his note: 


‘**T am-sending you some material con- 
cerning the present condition of some 
three million people in Belgium and 
Northern France. Their need of clothes 
is beyond anything that you and I can 
understand. 

“T know that you haven’t much space 
for this sort of thing, but I know that it 
will appeal to you very much. 

“Could yeu print something like the 
enclosed, signed by Edward Eyre Hunt? 
Really, this is a cry for help. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“GrorGE Barr Baker, 
“Organization Manager.” 


And here is the letter from Mr. 
Hunt, now in Antwerp. It speaks for 
itself. 


“TI feel that I can write from personal 
knowledge of the need of clothing in 
Belgium. In spite of all that we could 
do to get clothing to the people of our 
province (the province of Antwerp), last 
winter Dr. Caroline Hedger and Miss 
Janet Hall of Chicago, who went to the 
town of Willebroeck during December 
and January and carefully examined the 
situation there, found the people still 
dressed in cotton and the peasants, most 
of them, wearing thin summer slippers. 
The case of Willebroeck, I believe, was 
typical last winter. 

“The Belgian climate is terrible. I 
suffered more from cold last year than 
[ ever have in my life before. The 
humidity is very great, the land is lw— 
part of it is ac tually below sea level 
and the thickest furs are not too warm 
for the American delegates. I saw num- 
bers of children without underwear even 
in December and January. I remember 
also bare-footed children as late as 
Christmastide. 

‘This summer, for lack of materials 
we were obliged to reduce the work of 
our ouvroir (the place in Antwerp where 
we make clothing for the poor) and the 
reserves accumulated during the eaclier 
months were looked on as quite insuffi- 
cient for our winter needs. 

“Madame Robert Osterrieth, who is 
head of our Antwerp ouvroir, wrote to me 
relative to this whole matter. In part 
she says: 





I am so very sorry to hear that we will not 
receive any more clothing from your kind 
and generous country. I cannot tell you 
what a lot of good we have been able to do 
and are still doing with them, and how sad 
I feel to think we may be obliged to stop our 
work before winter. 

As you are aware, since last February, we 
have been giving home sewing to hundreds 
of women who have been deprived through 
the war of all work. This home sewing costs, 
of course, a lot of money. Having received, 
at the beginning, a few cases of old clothing, 
We thought it would be cheaper to employ 
some of our needle-women to mend and trans- 


form them as this would hardly cost us more 
than our salary. We thus started our work- 
shop, taking at first women having no sewing 
machines at home, but we were obliged later 
on to accept more workers, especia!ly unmar- 
ried women, amongst whom were many or- 
phans. 

Excepting mothers and heads of families, 
to whom we continued to give work at 
home, we soon realized it was our duty to 
encourage the young girls to come and work 
in our shops, because we are sure to keep them 
in a moral and happy atmosphere, saving 
them from the danger of the street. We al- 
low those who live alone to save light and 
fire, and we are confident our workshop is 
more to them than the daily bread earning. 
And such it has proved to be. There is, of 
course, a good deal of cutting to be done, 
as well as washing, cleaning, ironing, mend- 
ing, darning, sewing and combining old 
things into new ones. 

Thanks to America’s generous gifts, our 
workers learn all this perfectly well in our 
shop, and many have told us how much the “y 
appreciate the benefit for future life and how 
grateful they are. 

Now shall we really be bound to close? It 
seems too sad to think for a moment 
it must be! And that is the reason I come 
to you, dear Mr. Hunt, because I am sure 
you will take the matter in hand and tell 
your American people how useful their 
gifts were and how we do hope to get 
some more. 

Do not believe that we are ungrateful, for 
we are not. We feel that we will never thank 
you enough for all your kindness, and indeed, 
I am rather ashamed to beg more of your 
generosity, but winter is at hand, and every 
day more women are coming to us, and such 
sad cases! 

Women are coming who have spent all their 
savings and at last have to appeal for charity 
But they will not ask for money or food— 
they apply only for “work.” Shall we have 
to turn them out, or send them to the place 
their pride dreads to go to, to the “bureau de 
bienfaisance”? Poor things! I cannot bear 
the thought of it and I come to you, dear 
Mr. Hunt, quite sure that you will do all 
you can to help us to keep our workshop 
going on. 


“T want to emphasize the fact that 
we in Antwerp had been relatively fa- 
vored, and I want also toremind you that 
the North of France has received no 
shipments of clothing from us since the 
war began. 

“The point I always feel like making 
about the Belgian situation is_ this: 
Although in isolated cases there may be 
equal suffering in New York, the entire 
Belgian population and that of the 
North of France is constantly menaced 
with the stoppage of our entire work. 
It is this danger, coupled with the lack 
of reserves in Belgium, which makes 
such a plea as ours poignant. 

“We, The Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, 71 Broadway, New York. ask 


‘for new clothing and more particularly 


for unmade material: not that the desti- 
tute in Belgium and Northern France 
are not intensely grateful for second- 
hand clothing, but simply as a matter of 
necessity. The drastic sanitary ar- 
rangements made by the Governments 
with whom we have to deal compel us 
to take only new clothes, or materials 
from which they can be made. 
“Epwarp Eyre Hunt.” 


If any of our readers wish to aid these 
stricken French and Belgians. we hope 
they will communicate with Mr. George 
Barr Baker. Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, 71 Broadway, New York. 
We know him well, and we know the 
fine work he is doing. 
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For Social Play 
Congress Cards are a delight to sight 
and touch. The backs are gems of art. 
The finish makes dealing a pleasure, 

Alr-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 
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For General Play 
The sun never sets on Bicycle 
Used the world over be- 
cause of their quality. 
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LOWEST PRICED BOAT in THe WORLD 
$25 _¢ 


K. D. Boat | 
$45 for finished boat. 
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motor installed. Send for /ree 
catalog showing 100 boats 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 6/02 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 




















ENDLESS NECKTIES: 


Costs no more than 
Woman made $92 


Something new, twelve ties in one 
old style. Man made $70 three days 
week. Write for special agents’ offer 


ENDLESS NECKTIE MFG. ©O., Dept. 25, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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enjoyment 
of your trip 


The pleasure of many a trip has been marred by delay 
and embarrassment in getting checks or drafts cashed, or 
by worry over the safety of funds. 


unnecessary. 


“A.B.A.” 


American Bankers Association 
Travelers Cheques relieve the 
traveler of inconvenience and anx- 
iety in regard to travel money mat- 
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information as to where they can 
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Wanted: A Little Love 


[Continued from page 27| 





set you quivering, tingling, with remembrance 
or with hope? Does she satisfy you? 

Men and women who have played with 
Bernhardt, Duse, Clara Morris and Olga 
Nethersole, sav that the intense humanness, 
the capacity for loving posse:sed by these 
women, radiated the entire stage and swept 
the actors into the spirit of the ‘big love 
stories which they interpreted. And other 
men and women who have played with the 
new school of stars, like Miss Chrystal Herne, 
Mrs. Campbell and Miss Stevens, say that 
the mental or intellectual stimulus does not 
take the place of humanness. They shiver 
under the attitude of the star which might 
be described as a physical withdrawal. 

“Do not come too near. I will get it 
across with my lines, with my brain — with 
thought.” 

As if there was ever created a mentality, 
a line, or a voice strong enough to carry to 
the audience the thrill of a clinging embrace! 

This is no plea for the sensuous play, nor 
for suggestive methods in acting. It is a 
warning which comes from the orchestra as 
well as the gallery, that nothing under the sun 
can replace on the stage the great primitive 
instinct and expression of love. And in love, 
every heart is young. Therefore, the public 
wants the love of youth. It is hungry for 
plays that begin with love and end with 
marriage. It still believes, deep down in its 
heart, in the good old ending of childhood’s 
fairy tale—‘‘and they lived happily ever 
after.” ° 

And some couples still do— thousands 
upon thousands of them—the sort of 
couples whose names never appear on divorce 
court records. So why, oh why, does the 
modern playwright insist on starting at the 
wrong end of the story — with marriage, 
trying to prove that with the modern couple 
the big love of their life comes — with 
someone else — after marriage? It is not 
fair to the public, which knows what it 
wants, and which wanders from theatre to 
theatre seeking it. Drama without love is 
decadent — and it is unprofitable for man- 
ager, playwright and actor. 


HY is the public surfeited with social 
problems and marital differences when 
it wants romance — love? 

I determined to put these questions — and 
others — to Mr. A. H. Woods, a compara- 
tively young manager, who had been de- 
scribed to me by a man who writes plays as 
“the white hope of the theatrical game.” 

“The White Hope,” in so desperate a 
situation as American drama and_ the 
theatre find themselves today, ought to be 
thinking a little about the power of love 
stories to save it. Moreover, Mr. Woods 
has shown his knack for picking money- 
makers by producing such plays as “Potash 
and Perlmutter,” “Innocent,” “The Song 
of Songs,”’ and “Common Clay.” 

When I asked Mr. Woods what he 
| thought of the part which love shou'd 
play in the modern drama, he replied epi- 
grammatically: 

‘The play's the thing — and love is the 
play. Love, a punch in every act, and then 
more love — this means a successful play, 
and especially, give them a little love just 
before the last curtain falls. Send them 
away, believing in love as the biggest thing 
in life. That's what they want to believe. 
Love is the one passion common to all 
human beings. Some of us may be ambitious, 
some may feel hate or revenge, some may 
know the pleasures —and the troubles 
which come with wealth, some may feel the 
pinch of poverty, may thrill with 
parental instinct, and some answer the call to 
war, but every 1iother’s son and daughter of 
us either feels love, or hopes to feel it some 
Everybody who comes to the theatre, 
young or old, married or single, cheap or 
refined, can be thrilled by love. 

“Whenever [ have produced a play without 
a love interest, like “New York,’ by that 
clever playwright, William J. Hurlburt, or 

See My Lawyer,’ by Marcin, I have started 
something toward the store house. And 
when I use the word ‘love’ I mean young 
love, not matrimonial problems and troubles, 
masquerading as love. 

“Sometimes it may not be your idea of 
love; it may be the love that leads to sin as 
society terms it, it may be even the sordid 


some 


day. 


love of ‘Innocent’ or ‘The Song of Songs 
but under the surface of each role, it 
stirring the man or the woman's bett 
nature, and even if they pay for love, th: 
have lived. And love which comes from t! 
heart reaches the heart. That is the bigg: 
lesson I have learned from fifteen years | 
play-producing. 

“Why don’t I produce nice, clean lo 
stories like * he Little Minister,’ * Peg 
My Heart’ and ‘ Daddy Long Legs’? Becau 
I can’t get them. Another thing, you w 
notice that the sweet, delicate, romanti 
play demands as its star the woman «| 
appealing, feminine type to carry it | 
success. You can’t present that sort of 
play written round a male character. Th: 
matinee idol has gone out of style. The publi: 
wants men who do things, not good looking 
tailor models with cleft chins and handker- 
chiefs tucked into their cuffs. Today the 
hero must be a man of action and achieve- 
ment. I produced one clean, pretty love 
story, ‘He Comes Up Smiling,’ with Douglas 
Fairbanks, a popular star, in the leading 
role. Though I still think it a good play, it 
failed. Why? Because it was a love story 
built round a man. Had the roles been 
reversed, had a woman star made the fight 
for love that Mr. Fairbanks did in that play, 
it would have been a money-maker. 

“TI read personally every play with any 
dramatic possibilities that passes througli 
this office. If it has enough heart interest 
in it to grip me, theatre-hardened as I am, 
I am reasonably sure that it will grip the 
public. If the love story is not developed, if 
the construction is weak, I have it re-built 
And I always give the public the benefit of 
their viewpoint, their right to criticism on the 
power of the play. If I think it a big hit in 
the manuscript, I feel that the public will 
probably think it fairly good. If I pick a 
play for a smashing, sensational hit, then | 
expect the public to call it big.” 

Mr. Woods also offered interesting com- 
ments on the general theatrical situation. 

“In its elemental demand for love, heart 
interest, and a story absorbingly, thrillingly 
told, the public has not changed since the 
day I produced my first play, but in other 
ways the theatrical game is undergoing « 
revolution. For instance, New York City 
is not playing the big part it once did. Th: 
day is past when the road will accept a play 
simply because it has a run a season in New 
York. 

“The most effective advertising today is 
mouth-to-mouth endorsement by play goers 
Mr. Jones of Covington, Kentucky, and Mrs 
Brown of Waukegan, Illinois, come to New 
York, and incidentally take in the theatres. 
When they go home they carry the straight 
truth about ‘New York successes.’ Then 
the well-informed, brutally frank writers on 
theatrical matters for out-of-town papers. 
turn down cheap press-agent bunk and tell 
what they know about the road _ shows. 
These writers, with the New York visitors, 
can make or break a good road tour. 

“And finally, no manager need delude 
himself with the belief that when he scores 
a big hit with a new play and a metropolitan 
company in a New York theatre, he can 
organize one, two or three cheap road com- 
panies and gather in coin. The theatre goers 
outside of New York know the names of th 
New York cast, and they refuse to accep! 
‘seconds.’ ” 

At last I understood why the playwright! 
had described this manager as “the white 
hope of the theatrical game.” Mr. Woods s 
vision extends far beyond Hoboken! 

“The solution? A combination of spoken 
drama and moving pictures. No, I do ne! 
mean talking pictures. But the time 's 
coming when New York, because of its 
tremendous floating, pleasure-seeking pop '- 
lation, and perhaps a dozen other large ci! te 
will have spoken drama, while at the sam 
time the smaller cities and one-night stads 
will see precisely the san.e dramas with 
identically the same New York casts in thi 
mov ing-picture theatres. 

“As moving-picture production of Br d- 
way successes is done today, the cast is 10 
better than the Number Two, Three or Four 
road company offered. As an illustration. 
when a play like ‘Within the Law’ |i 
exhausted its drawing power in New York 
on the road and in stock, it is turned 
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Do You 
Need More 
Money ? 


To Any Woman 


who has no special training and wants to earn 
money, I would recommend nothing better than 
selling World’s Star goods. 

When I started in this work I had never done 
any soliciting of any kind, and it was with fear and 
trembling, but a determination to succeed. The 
commission on my first day’s orders came to $7.00. 

What other work is there that a woman can do to 
earn that amount? And there is absolutely no 
limit to the possibilities. 

One cannot help but succeed with World’s Star 
goods, and enthusiasm. Both will lead to success. 





So writes Mrs. G. H. Littlefield, of Oregon. 


Worlds Star 
knit 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


are sold only direct from the Mill to the 
lome by our special representatives. 

_ Our direct ‘‘Mill to lome’”’ method 
insures to you not only lower prices for 
higher values, but the personal attention 
of our representative. In the privacy of 
your home you make your selection. The 
line includes everything in hosiery and 

underwear for all the family. 











The happy, contented woman shown above is free 
from worry and with money coming in. She has 
founded with our help a growing and prosperous 
business, and each month sees her making more 
a. And this case is by no means exceptional, 
or— 


In More Than 9000 Cases 
We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean.Knit Underwear in your home town. No 
previous experience is necessary—we show you how 
to make money in an easy, congenial and profit- 
able way. World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit 
Underwear are known everywhere. Our advertis- 
ing makes sales easy—the quality holds the trade. 
Prompt Deliveries and Protected Territory. 





Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 





Dept. 130 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


We have been in business 
here for twenty-one years 









for WhoopingCough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, SoreThroat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatn ent. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from asthma 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 
_ Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and isa valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene'sbest recommendation is its 36years of suce 
cessful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
For Sale by Druggists 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, eom 
f slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. 
f your druggist or from us 100 in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


nm, Learn at Home by Mail to 
a 


DRAW—PAINT 


Bea Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine, or 
Commercial Illustrator; Paint in Water 
Colors or Oil. Let us develop your talent. 
Write for full information and our illus- 
trated Art Manual free 

FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 102, Omaha, Neb. 

















to the moving-picture producer who casts 
it with his best players, perhaps, but they 
are not the Broadway favorites who carried 
the play to its metropolitan success. 

“All this must be changed, and next 
season I propose to try an experiment of 
tremendous possibilities which I believe will 
revolutionize the theatre. I will produce a 
smashing melodrama with a real star cast, 
women like Jane Cowl, Florence Reed, Irene 
Fenwick, and Louise Dresser; men _ like 
Robert Edeson, Richard Bennett, Robert 
Warwick and Barney Bernard, at a weekly 
salary list of ten thousand dollars. I will 
have in readiness an elaborate, well-written 
scenario. Directly the piece proves its right 
to the title of a Broadway success, the entire 
Broadway cast will be utilized for the film 
production. Then while the New York 
company continues to present the piece as 
spoken drama, in two-dollar houses, the film 
with the Broadway cast of players will be 
seut all over the country to three, two, and 
one-night stands, for the twenty-five and 
fifty-cent picture houses. To my mind, this 
is the one way for the moving picture and the 
spoken drama to be combined, the one way 
in which the entire theatre-loving public 
can see original New York casts in New 
York successes.” 

All this sounds practical. So keep your 
eye on “the white hope of the theatrical 
game,” who believes in a little more love in 
American plays and a square deal for ** the 
road.” 


NEXT MONTH: “Easy Alimony,” by 
Anna Steese Richardson, the first of an 
important new series on the side-shows of 
divorce. The alimonied woman — without 
children to support, without a home to 
keep, and without a husband to love 

presents a social and economic problem 


Mrs. 


Richardson presents a new and exceed- 


that, sooner or later, we must solve. 


ingly interesting solution. 





Three-Fingered 
Jenny 


| Continued from page 26) 





marks here on the window-sill:— three, of 
a small left hand, the third finger missing; 
and traces that a child had been let out of 
the window. by a rope. The footprints are 
below in the court. ‘Jenny and her boy!’ 
I said to myself. [I've prayed God I might 
find them; but it’s the devil has sent them 
to me at last.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” I said. And 
I told Teano where and how I had first seen 
a slender little woman with big, scared eyes 
shining through a veil, and a left hand with 
its third finger missing. 

“This may mean almost as much to me 
as to you before the end,” I went on. “ Be- 
cause, just as it will bring joy to you to 
find your Jenny, so will it bring joy — or, 
anyhow, hope — to me, to prove the Gray 
Sisterhood on Long Island what I begin to 
think it is—a kind of clearing house for 
thieves.” 

“That sounds 
warned me. 

“Maybe not so hard if we rescue Jenny 
and her boy.” 

Teano shook his head. “If she’s there, 
and came here to help in the business you 
think, it looks to me as if she may have done 
it more from gratitude than compulsion. 
And gratitude has always been Jenny’s 
strong suit. She'd never betray anyone 
who'd been good to her or the child, no matter 
what their record was. And don’t forget the 
boy isdumb. I don’t want to discourage you, 
my lord; but — my advice is, better not 
hope too much, even from Jenny and her kid. 
Of course, a police raid, if they found any- 
thing i 

“That shall be the last resort,”’ I cut in. 
“The lady I am working for — just as you're 
working for Jenny — has suffered enough 
from undeserved scandal. I shall do my best 
to keep her name out of this. You and I will 
play our best cards before we take in new 
partners, anyhow. And our first trump, I 
am sure, is to get those two out of the 
enemy’s hands.” 

We fell to discussing ways and means, for 
we realized we might as well go battering at 
the gates of Paradise as at those of the Gray 
Sisterhood. We would be turned away, as 


hard to prove,” Teano 
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How Many Cars Have Hides? 


A Sequel to ‘‘How Many Hides Has a Cow?” 


hides and selling the coated and embossed splits as 


between real grain leather and so-called “ genuine leather.” 


Fabrikoid is not 


Fabrikoid Rayntite Tops are guaranteed one year against leaking. 
do not get shabby because they are washable and fadeless, and will not hold 


Works at Newburgh, N. Y. 
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and splits, or so-called “ genuine leather,” is steadily diminishing. 


1ew pleasure cars sold in 1915 were upholstered 
10 per cent. were upholstered in cloth. Of the 
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Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality. 


automobiles were upholstered in good leather 
bout twice that of 1912; in the meantime the 
has made prices soar. 


famine in real grain leather, by splitting the 
“genuine leather,”’ has been 


»y experience that there is a vast difference 
To-day automobile 
of real grain leather or its nearest popular 


competitor, Du Pont Fabrikoid. 


Real grain leather, because of its scarcity and high price, is out of the 
question for popular priced models that are produced in any 
Therefore, since coated splits, masquerading as 
have proved impractical, the decision of the greatest makers of popular cars 


considerabl 
genuine leather,’ 


Fabrikoid, Motor Quality, proved the most 


desirable after several years’ use on hundreds of thousands of automobiles. 


leather, but a scientific substitute therefor 
he artistic appearance and luxury of real grain 


leather, and in addition is waterproof, washable, and will outwear the grade of 
used on 90 per cent. of the cars that “ have hides. 


They 


Booklet and small sample sent free. 


e piece, 18x25 inches, sent postpaid for 50c. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


World's Largest Producer of Leather Substitutes 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto 
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UNDERFEED 


interesting: 


way. 


what I have formerly expended on other furnaces with less favorable results. 
(Signed) Jas. S. Copeland, 98 Murray St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Furnaces and Boilers “7° 


Easy to Handle 


A boy of twelve can handle the New-Feed U 


DERFEED with every success. A few easy strokes 


of the operating ever from a standing position, a 
the fire pot is replenished with coal. And t 


New-Feed UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades 


of coal as effectively as others burn the costl 
grades. No clinkers—no partly burned co: 


Everything burned to clean white ashes — and few 


of them. 





This cut-out view of the 

New-Feed UNDERFEED 
——— 
Furnace shows how it burns 
coal on the*‘candle"* principle. 
Fuel is fed from below. Clean, 
effective flame always on top. 
All smoke, gas and dirt trans- 
formed into usable heat. No 
waste. 
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BILLS scientific principle of combustion of 
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ligation. 
Remember, a saving of 14 to 
way— a guarantee backed by a million dollar concern, 

The Williamson Heater Co. 
(Formerly the Peck-Williamson Co ) 


34 West Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Peee2seees e800 e548 
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with a Williamson New-Feed. 








4 to% Guaranteed Saved 
The UNDERFEED Way 


You can’t fail to get the real money 
significance to you of a letter like this 
—one among thousands of such 
others telling of more and better 
heat for less money the New-Feed 


It’s mighty 


*In all my years as a householder I 
have never taken care of a furnace that 
requires less labor than the UNDER- 
It is indeed truly remarkable how comfortably it has heated my home during this 
long and trying winter, on what, on a conservative basis, I should say would be about half 


Save Your Coal Money Likewise 


All this comfort and saving is due to the 
the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED. Coal is fed from 
below. The clean, live fire is always on top 
—in direct contact with the most effective 
radiation surfaces. Fire is never chilled, because there are no feed doors to open. There is no smoke, soot 
or gas, because these valuable heat elements are all consumed, since they must pass UP through the fire, 


It iscalled ‘‘From Overfed to Underfeed.”’ Solves 
many a heating problem for you. It’s free. No ob- 
Just send the coupon today—NOW. 
24 coal cost 'is actu- 
ally Guaranteed the New-Feed UNDERFEED 


The Williamson Heater Co., 34 W. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 14 to 24 

































My Dealer's Name G8 ooo... cccccccenun 
DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New-Feed 
FEED end our new proposition. Both are winners 
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VA EN J. Warren 


Ker rigan, the pop- 
ular movie star, buys his 
PARIS GARTERS, he asks for 
them by name very dis- 
tinctly. He knows that 
when he simply asks for 


garters he may not get | 
the genuine. 


25 and 50 cents 


When you say PARIS GARTERS” 


to your merchant he knows you 
want the best. Look on the back 
of the shield for the name PARIS. | 


A. Stein & Co. 
Chie cago New York | 


\ PARIS 
4) GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch you 





















“A Fast Brush for the Ponies” 


Several Million Persons in the United States 
are continually using 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Their use insures Economy of Cost 
and Perfect Results 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


Manufactured by 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


BOSTON, U.S 
aoe Manufacturers for ie 100 Years 





Ww rns F hes Awarded Gold Medal, the high- 
award at Panama-Pacilic Exposition, 1915 


ne a 


Mss. rit res eed, and typed also, sold on 
Our at t stories to hest m nage 
*. Free booklet, “WRITING FOR PROFIT 
tells bow, gives proof. National Press 
cistion.0 Devt. ltl, Indian ioolis 
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Protect Your Car! 


and protect yours« af Keep your garage as 
w your home! No me “a shivering; 
no more numb h anda Order 


« »G A R AGE 
RE Gas Heater 














ither natural or arttfic tal mas. In- 
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O uarantoed sete. 
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‘ nha actand strong 
Noy pe into your garage. 
. You'll be glad you did 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
313-2363 Eggleston Ave Cmemaats, Ove 








with a flaming sword. Trust the Head Sister | 
for that! But we were not at the end of our 
resources, } 


That same evening towards dusk, two 
ruddy-faced coast guards left a somewhat 
dilapidated car palpitating by a roadside, 
in charge of a local youth. They walked 
on for a short distance to the shore, where 
a dark group of pines on a jutting promontory 
had suggested the name “ Pine Cliff.” They 
rang a gate bell, although aware that trades- 
men were the only males of the human spe- 
cies allowed to cross the threshold. When 
their summons remained unanswered, they 
tugged again with increasing violence, until 
a small grille opened like a shutter. “Who 
is there?”’ questioned a timid voice, soft as 
the coo of a dove 

The older of the two coast guards, seeing 
his companion start at the sound of her voice, 
answered, to give his comrade breathing 
space. They had come, he announced, by 
order, to search the garden for a suspected 
hiding hole of smuggled opium cans. Not 
that the Sisterhood was implicated! Oh, 
no! They had been in possession but a 
short time. This was an old place, and had 
more than once been used by dope smugglers. 
The coast police had “had the tip” that this 
had happened again. 

The veiled eyes behind the grille vanished; * 
and * moment later a voice of heavier tone 
took up the argument. As Teano had recog- 
nized Jenny's voice, in my turn I knew the 
Head Sister's. The idea was absurd, said 
the contralto voice. We could not be ad- 
mitted. I stepped aside, not trusting my 
disguise, and Teano held out a folded docu- 
ment to which we had given an official 
semblance. 

“I don’t want to make trouble for you, 
ladies, but —” he hinted. The paper and 
a glimpse of a red seal said the rest. Bolts 
slid back indignantly, and the gate was 
flung wide open. I beheld the Head Sister, 
tall and formidable. Behind her I glimpsed 
a group of other forms less imposing, among 
them Maida, flowers in her hands, and sur- 
rounded with children. As for Teano, no 
doubt he saw only the shy figure retiring 
from the gate. His whole soul must have 
concentrated upon that, and its nearness 
to him. 

“This is preposterous!” exclaimed the 
Head Sister. ‘“‘ But search the Garden by all 
means if you must. You will find nothing.” 
She moved away with dignity, to join the 
group of her satellites, motioning to the 
door-keeper that the gate might be closed. 
Before the gesture could be obeyed, however, 
Teano put himself between the tall woman 
and the little one. 

“Beg pardon, madam. I admit we've 
got in on false pretenses,” he said sharply; 
“but we're detectives sent to arrest Three- 
Fingered Jenny, and here’s our warrant.” 

He flourished the faked document; and 
hefore the mistress of infinite resource had 
time to collect her forces — we had swept 
Jenny outside the gate, and slammed it. 
We raced with her to Teano’s waiting car, 
and — cruel to be kind — stopped to explain 
nothing till Pine Cliff was more than a mile 
away. 


TOOK the wheel and gave Paul a place by 

Jenny. I heard him plead, “Don't you 
know me, Jen?” I heard her answering gasp, 
and his quick-following explanations. But 
I tried not to listen; and not once did I turn 
my head until Teano spoke my name. 

“She's my Jenny, right enough, my lord,” 
he said, “and she cares for me, and all that. 
But she’s begging me to take her back. She 
doesn’t want to be rescued!” 

Then I turned, to see what the girl was 
like who had this mental resemblance to 
Maida, that she didn’t want to be rescued! 
She was still what her lover had described 
her to be: “sweet and dainty as a rose.” 
But it was a white rose now, and my eyes 
lingered to identify the little face with that 
which had peered from the doorway of Room 
212. I could not be sure it was the same. | 
could be sure only that it looked good and 
true. 

“You see,” Teano went on, “it’s a question 
of her boy, Nicky. He's but a baby, and 
she won't give him up, even for me.” 

“But, quite right,” I agreed. “Why 
should she give him up, to reward you for 
your devotion? Has she left him behind in 
the Sisterhood House?” 

“No, he’s lost,” Jenny answered for her- 
self. “I don’t know where he is — since 
this morning. But the House has been our 
home for weeks, and the Head Sister has 
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KATHLEEN 
NORRIS 
Author of 


“The Heart 
of Rachael" 


Would You Leave 
Your Husband 


iF— 


If you were young, beautiful and refined— 


If you discovered that your millionaire husband was a dissolute 
drunkard— 


Would you put up with his degrading insults, as the price of a 
luxurious home, jewels, motor cars and gorgeous clothes— 


Or would you leave him, to risk the future with the man you had 
learned to love in spite of yourself ? 

This is the distracting problem Rachael Breckenridge has to face 
in the greatest novel ever written dealing with a woman’s inner 
heart-struggles— 


“The Heart of Rachael” 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 
Author of “‘The Story of Julia Page”’ 


By far the most absorbing book Kathleen Norris has ever produced. 
More vital, more dramatic, more intense even than “The Story of Julia 
Page” the PicrortaL Review sensation of last Spring. 

“The Heart of Rachael” lays bare before us the most vivid and compelling 
story of a woman’s soul ever recorded! 

The characters live and breathe! One tremendous climax follows another! 
Read the first chapter of this story and you simply cannot lay it down. 
Begin “The Heart of Rachael” in the February issue of Picrortat Review, 
on sale now. It will be finished quickly in four generous instalments 
concluding with the number on sale April 10th. 


Pictorial Review 


1l5ce a copy $1.50 a year 


Cut, sign and mail to-day. 








been good to us. She took us in, and prom- 
ised to save my Nicky from bad people and 


THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY, 
216-226 West 39th Street, 
New York City, New York. 

GenTLeMEN :—If “The Heart of Rachael” is as good as you say I certainly want 
to read it. I enclose $1.50 for one year's subscription to PrcrortaL Review 
beginning with the February number and you guarantee that during the year I will 
receive no less than four book-length novels in PictortaL Review. 
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bad ways he was learning. He'll go back 
there, and = 

**But where is he now? That's the ques- 
tion,” I hastily cut in, having slowed down 
the car. “Why can’t we head him off before 
he gets back? Then Teano can look after 
you both, better than any Sisterhood could 





do — especially this one. The child has 
money. That I know for certain. You see 
I'm in on this game, Mrs. Mayne! Where 


would he be likely to go and spend it, his — 
earnings, before returning to the dulness of 
Pine Cliff?” 

“T—can’t tell,” she stammered. “He's 
always wanted me to take him to 
Coney Island — to some amusement park. 
But zs 

“To Coney Island we'll go,” I said. 
“Something tells me that we'll find him 
there.” 

What followed was a wild adventure. I 
had never been to Coney Island. But I 
seemed to have been born knowing that it 
was a place dedicated to the people’s pleasure. 
No doubt it was a toss-up which amusement 
ground to choose; and to seek a child in any 
one of them was like looking for a needle in 
a haystack. By hazard, we began with 
Constellation Park; and almost at once 
came upon traces of Nicky. “A little dumb 
hoy with big, black eyes and good gray 
clothes,- all alone, with plenty of money, 
and a grin when asked if he weren't lost?” 
Oh, yes, he was there all right — doing every 
stunt. “Where was he now?” Ah,. that 
nobody could tell! He was as hard to find as 
a flea; but we tracked him through peanuts 
ind ice cream, lions’ dens and upside-down 
houses, to the Maze of Mystery. 

The name was no misnomer. Hampton 
Court, and the Labyrinth of Crete itself 
could have “nothing on it.” In a bewildered 
procession Teano, Jenny and I wandered 
through streets of mirrors, complicated 
grooves, walled concentric alleyways, with 
unexpected and disappointing outlets until 
at last a pair of elf-eyes stared at me from 
a distant and unreachable surface of glass. 
I cried out; so did Jenny and Teano, for all 
of us had had the same glimpse and quickly 
lost. it. 

“Nicky,” gasped Jenny, just behind my 
back. “And, oh, Heaven help me, Red 
Joe’s got hold of him! It’s all up—if we 
can’t get between them now. It’s Red Joe 
I stole him back from, when we went into 
the Sisterhood. Joe was going to make 
him — oh, you can guess what, Lord John!” 

I looked over my shoulder to speak to her 








—to console her—and she was gone. 
Teano, too, had suddenly separated from 
the girl and me, whether accidentally or for 
a purpose, I could not tell. But the maze 
would have put any rabbit warren or bee- 
hive to shame. When you thought you 
were in one place, you found to your utter 
astonishment that you were in another, 
with no visible way of getting back or out. 

Then again, eyes looked at me from a mir- 
ror which might be far off or within ten 
yards. There were mirrors within mirrors 
dazzling and endless vistas of mirrors. 
Child’s eyes, bright and mischievous as a 
squirrel’s on a distant branch met mine, 
peering out from between the crowding forms 
of grown-ups. The man Jenny had spoken 
of as “Red Joe” (I picked him out by his 
ferret face and his rust-red hair) was trying 
to push past a fat father of a family, to reach 
the child in gray. Whether or not Nicky 
knew that he was a pawn in a game of chess, 
who but himself could tell? There was but 
one thing certain about him. Between the 
forces of good and evil which fought for his 
possession in this queer place, he was utterly, 
completely happy. He was having “the 
time of his life.” 

“If I could get him for Jenny, what would 
Jenny do for me in return?” I asked myself. 
It might turn out that she could unlock the 
door that had shut between me and Maida 
Odell. 

A desperate, a selfish desire to beat Red 
Joe, seized me; but now the mirrors told, 
if they did not deceive, that glassy depths 
of distance between us were increasing in 
space and mystery. Suddenly I reached 
a turning point. Nicky was straight ahead. 
He paused, looked, made ready to dart away 
like a trout from the hook. But — inspira- 
tion ran with my blood. The hook was unbaited 
— fool that the fisherman was! 

I pulled a wad of greenbacks from my 
pocket and smiled an invitation. Red Joe 
had flattened pater familias unmercifully, 
and was squeezing past. A hand, a thief's 
hand if I ever saw one, caught at Nicky’s 
collar. But he dipped from under, slipped 
between a surprised German’s legs, and — 
I grabbed him in my arms. 

Three-Fingered Jenny and Teano and 
Nicky promptly formed a new and happy 
kind of triangle. I had done the trick which 
brought them together, the detective said; 
and two parts of the triangle were passion- 
ately grateful. I was glad of their happiness. 
Yet the door between Maida Odell and me 
remained shut. 


The Adventures of Lord John will henceforth appear in 
the pages of the McClure magazine for women, The 


Ladies’ World. 


The first of these new adventures, picking 


up the noble detective’s career where this month’s story 


drops it, will be in The Ladies’ World for March. 


Month 


by month, as these stories appear, they will be dramatized 


for the motion picture screen. 








Saving the Nation 


[Continued from page 18} 





be miles away, shut off by fog or waves; but 
this thing is sure.” 

“Has it been 
Edison. 

“Heavens, no! If it had been tried the 
whole world would be using it. After we 
destroy the German fleet the whole world 
will use it.” 

“Is it some new principle? 
known agency?” 

He shook his head. “There's nothing 
new about it. It’s just a sure way to make 
an ordinary Whitehead topedo hit a battle- 
Sp. 

\lthough I was consumed with curiosity 
I did not press for details at this time, and 
my companion presently relapsed into one 
of his long silences. 

We reached Chicago the next afternoon 
and, as the great inventor left me to lay his 
plans before the Committee of Seventeen, 
he thanked me earnestly for what I had 

and asked if he could serve me in 
way. 

| suppose you know what I would like?” 
I laughed. 

lie smiled encouragingly. 

Still game? Well, Mr. Langston, if the 
‘onmittee approves my plan, and T think 
they will, you can get ready for another big 


asked Mr. 


tried ?”’ I 


Some un- 


in\ 





experience. Get a comfortable room at the 
University Club and wait.” 

I obeyed this command and was rewarded 
a week later for my faith and patience.’ I 
subsequently learned that this week (the 
time of my wonderful experience with Mary 
Ryerson) was spent by the Committee of 
Seventeen in showing the Crown Prince 
exactly what the Widding-Edison invention 
was with the help of models and blue-prints 
and with American and German experts 
called in to explain and discuss all debatable 
points. The conclusion, established be- 
yond reasonable doubt, was that German 
warships could not hope to defend them- 
selves against the Widding-Edison method 
of torpedo attack. This was admitted 
by Field Marshal von Hindenburg and by 
Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, who were al- 
lowed to bring scientists of their own choosing 
for an absolutely impartial opinion. Unless 
terms were made the German fleet faced 
almost certain destruction. 

The Crown Prince was torn by the hazards 
of this emergency. He could not disregard 
such a weight of evidence. He knew that, 
without the support of her fleet, Germany 
must abandon her whole campaign in the 
United States and withdraw her forces from 
the soil of America. This meant failure 
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Name fills more pages in the world’s solemn 
history than that of any other mortal. Mighty 
armies are now again contending on the same 
battlefields where he fought one hundred years 
ago. All the causes of this mighty struggle may be 
learned from the pages of history. The one com- 
plete, accurate, authoritative and reliable history, 
containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, princi 
pality and power, is the world famed publication, 
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ORGAN ROBERTSON’S genius leaped beyond 
the conventional love story. In this idyll of young 
love he pictures man and woman in an amazing 
situation—in conditions as primitive as when 
Adam found Eve. 


The story—‘‘The Three Laws and the Golden Rule’”—is 
found in the new McClure-Metropolitan edition of Robertson. 
It continues the narrative told in ‘*PRIMORDIAL’’—of the 
bey and girl shipwrecked on a desert island. It shows how 
each life responded to the instincts of the race. The reader 
sees vividly unfolded in these two young lives the whole 





the mysterious realm of Personality. 


drama of human existence. The world’s first wooing was 
like this. 

The new edition is a treasure trove to the lover of unusual, 
absorbing stories. It contains ‘‘Sinful Peck,’’ a novel of 
70,000 words—Morgan Robertson’s master creation. ‘Sinful 
Peck belongs in the same-immortal company with Long John 
Silver and Robinson Crusoe’’, said Irvin Cobb. 

These stories throw you among Chinese pirates, hypnotists, 
stowaways, horrible undersea creatures. ‘They take you into 
They make you 


hunger for more. Here’s how you can get them:— 


MAKING A DREAM COME TRUE 


Morgan Robertson never got any real reward for his work. He grew old—and poor. 


Last March he died. Before his death, however, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the McClure Publications and Metropolitan Magazine undertake to gain him his 
rightful place in literature—the place he deserved in the hearts of his country- 
men, and the money necessary to enable his wife and him to spend their last 
days without hearing the howl of the wolf at the door. 


His desire, when dying, was that the sale of his books would permit his devoted wife 
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The 35 stories, embracing his best work, 
cloth-bound volumes—over 1,000 pages 
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to live without want. WILL THE AMERICAN PUBLIC GRANT HIM HIS LAST 
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newsstands, and you may pay for your subscriptions in easy monthly payments. 


WHAT ONE READER SAYS:— 


“Sept. 24, 1915. 


““Gentlemen:—For the love of Mike, please tell me 
where I can secure more of Morgan Robertson’s stories! 
I own the four books which you offer—have read them 
from ‘kiver to kiver,’ and believe, with Irvin Cobb, 
that his sea stories are the best ever written by an 
American. I want to hear some more about poor old 
Finnegan, who was no good unless drunk, and Lieut. 
Breen and Capt. Swarth and the rest of them.’’ 
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“Morgan Robertson has 
written some of the greatest 
sea stories of our generation.” 


—George Horace Lorimer 
(Editor Saturday Evening Post) 


“T hold a high opinion of 
Morgan Robertson’s work. 
Please enter my subse ription 
for your new edition.’ 


—Robert W. Chambers. 


‘© master of his art. No 
lover of real stories can af- 
ford to miss reading Morgan 
Robertson. ”’ 


—Richard Harding Davis. 
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and humiliation, perhaps revolution at home. 
The fate of the Hohenzollern dynasty might 
hang upon this | decision. 

Gentlemen,” he concluded haughtily, 
“{ refuse to yield. If I cable the Imperial 
Government in Berlin it will be a strong ex- 
P ession of my wish that our new army of 
invasion, under convoy of the German fleet, 
sail from Kiel, as arranged, and join in the 
invasion of America at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

This was on January 22nd, 1922, and it is 
a matter of history that a first section of the 
new German expedition, numbering 150,000 
men, sailed for America on January 24th. 
On January 25th Mr. Edison sent me word 
to start for Buffalo; and on January 29th 
our advance flotilla of swift-scouting aero- 
planes, equipped with wireless and _pro- 
visioned for a three days’ cruise, flew forth 
_ Grand Island in the Niagara River, 
and, following the St. Lawrence, swept out 
over the Atlantic in search of the advancing 
Teutons. 

On January 3lst wireless messages re- 
ceived in Buffalo stated that German trans- 
ports, with accompanying battleships, had 
been located off the banks of Newfoundland; 
and on February Ist our main fleet of aero- 
boats, a hundred huge seaplanes, equipped 
with Widding-Edison torpedoes, sailed away 
over Laké Erie in line of battle, flying to- 
wards the Northeast at the height of half 
a mile, ready for the struggle that was to 
settle the fate of the United States. The 
prayers of a hundred million Americans 
went with them. 


ND now Mr. Edison kept his promise 

generously by securing for me the privi- 
lege of accompanying him in a great 900- 
horse-power seaplane from which, with 
General Wood, he proposed to witness our 
attack upon the enemy. 

“We may have another passe nger, * said 
the General mysteriously as we stamped 
about in our heavy coats on the departure 
field, for it was a cold morning. 

“All aboard!” called out the pilot pres- 
ently from his glass-sheltered seat, and I had 
just taken my place in the right hand cabin 
when the sound of galloping horses and the 
rattle of wheels drew my attention and, 
looking out, I was surprised to see the Crown 
Prince alight from a carriage about which 
stood a formal military escort. General 
Wood stepped forward quickly to receive 
His Imperial Highness, who was clad in 
aviator costume. 

“Our fourth passenger!” whispered Edison. 

“You don’t mean that the Crown Prince 
is going with us?” 

The inventor nodded. 

I learned afterwards that only at the 
eleventh hour did the imperial prisoner de- 
cide to accept General Wood's invitation 
to join this memorable expedition. 

“I have come, general,” said the Prince, 
saluting gravely, “because I feel that my 
presence here with you may enable me to 
serve my country.” 

“T am convinced Your Imperial Highness 
has decided wisely,” answered the comman- 
der-in-chief, returning the salute. 

An hour later, at the head of one of the 
aerial squadrons that stretched behind us in 
a great V, we were flying over snow-covered 
fields at eighty miles an hour, headed for the 
Atlantic and the German fleet. Our sea- 
planes, the most powerful yet built of the 
Curtiss-Wright 1922 model, carried eight 
men, including three that I have not men- 
tioned, a wireless operator, an assistant pilot 
and a general utility man who also served 
as cook. Two cabins offered surprisingly 
comfortable accommodations, considering 
the limited space, and we ate our first meal 
with keen relish. 

We have provisions for how many days?” 
asked the Crown Prince. 

“For six days,” said General Wood. 

“But surely not oil for six days?” 

“We have oil for only forty-eight hours of 
continuous flying, but your Imperial High- 
ness must unde orstand that our seaplanes 
float pe rfectly on the ocean, so we can wait 
for the German fleet as long as is necessary 
and then rise again. 
lhe Prince frowned at this and twisted 
» sandy mustache into sharper upright 
points. 

) “When do you expect to sight the German 
fleet?” 

‘About noon the day after tomorrow. 
We shall go out to sea sometime in the night, 
and most of tomorrow we will spend in 
ocean manoeuvres. Your Imperial Highness 
will be interested.” 

In spite of roaring propellers and my 

cramped bunk I slept excellently that night 


and did not waken until a sudden stopping 
of the two engines and a new motion of the 
seaplane brought me to consciousness. The 
day was breaking over a waste of white- 
capped ocean, and we learned that Commo- 
dore Tower, who was in command of our 
main air squadron, fearing a storm, had 
ordered manoeuvres to begin at once in order 
to anticipate the gale. We were planing 
down in great circles preparing to rest on the 
water and, as I looked to right and left, I 
saw the sea strangely covered with the great 
winged creatures of our fleet, mottle-colored, 
that rose and fell as the green waves tossed 
them. 

I should explain that these seaplanes were 
constructed like catamarans with twin 
bodies enabling them to ride on any sea, and 
between these bodies the torpedoes were 
swung, one for each seaplane, with a simple 
lowering and releasing device that could 
be made to function by the touch of a lever. 
The torpedo could be fired from the seaplane 
either as it rested on the water or as it 
skimmed over the water, say at a height of 
ten feet, the released projectile darting 
straight ahead in the line of the seaplane’s 
flight. 

With great satisfaction we watched the 
manoeuvres which consisted chiefly in the 
practice of signals, in rising from the ocean 
and alighting again and in flying in various 
formations. 

“From how great a distance do you propose 
to fire your torpedoes?”’ the Crown Prince 
asked Mr. Edison, speaking through a head- 
piece to overcome the noise. 

“We'll run our seaplanes pretty close up,” 
answered the inventor, “so as to take no 
chance of missing. I guess we'll begin dis- 
charging torpedoes at about twelve hundred 
yards.” 

“But your seaplanes will be shot to pieces 
by the fire of our battleships.” 

“Some will be, but not many. Our attack 
will be too swift and sudden. It’s hard to 
hit an aeroplane, and before your gunners 
can get the ranges, the thing will be over.” 

“Besides,” put in General Wood, “every 
man in our fleet is an American who has 
volunteered for duty involving extreme risk. 
Every man will give his life gladly.” 

“H’m!” said the prince. 

About ten o'clock in the morning on Feb- 
ruary 3rd our front line flyers, miles ahead 
of us, wirelessed back word that they had 
sighted the German fleet, and, a few minutes 
later, we saw smoke columns rising on the 
far Eastern horizon. I shall never forget the 
air of quiet authority with which General 
Wood addressed his prisoner at this critical 
moment. 

“IT must inform Your Imperial Highness 
that I have sent a message to the admiral 
of the German fleet informing him. of your 
presence here as a voluntary passenger. 
This seaplane is identified by its signal flags 
and by the fact that it carries no torpedo. 
We shall do everything to protect Your 
Imperial Highness from danger.” 

“T thank you, sir,” the prince answered 
stiffly. 

General Wood withdrew to his place in the 
observation chamber beside Mr. Edison. 


WIFTLY we flew nearer to the enemy's 

battleships which were advancing in two 
columns, led by two super-dreadnoughts, 
the Kaiser Friedrich and the Moltke, with 
the admiral’s flag at her forepeak, and flanked 
by lines of destroyers that belched black 
smoke from their squat funnels. With our 
binoculars we saw that there was much con- 
fusion on the German decks as they hastily 
cleared for action. Our attack had evi- 
dently taken them completely by surprise 
and they had no flyers ready to dispute our 
mastery of the air. 


Presently General Wood re-entered the 
cabin. 
“T have a wireless from Commodore 


Tower saying that everything is ready 
Before it is too late I appeal to Your Im- 
perial Highness to prevent the destruction 
of these splendid ships and a horrible loss of 
life.” 
“No!” 
harshly. 
General Wood turned to the cabin window 
and nodded to the assistant pilot who 
dropped overboard a smoke ball that left 
behind, as it fell, a yellowish spiral trail. 
Straightway, the Commodore's seaplane, 
a mile distant, broke out a line of signals, 
whereupon six flyers from six different points 
leaped ahead like sky hounds on the scent, 
shooting forward and downward towards 
their mighty prey. The remainder of the 
sky fleet circled away at safe distances of 
three, four or five miles, waiting the result 


answered the Crown Prince 
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of this first blow, confident that the Moltke 
was doomed. 

Doomed she was. In vain the great 
battleship turned her guns, big and little, 
against these snarling, swooping creatures 
of the air that came at her like darting vul- 
tures all at once from many sides, but swerved 
at the twelve hundred yard line and took 
her broadside on with their torpedoes, fired 
them and were gone. 

Six white paths streaked the ocean beneath 
us, marking the course of six torpedoes, 
and three of them found their target. Three 
of them missed, but that was because the 
gunners were excited. There is no more 
excuse for a torpedo missing a dreadnought 
at a thousand yards than there is for a pistol 
missing a barn door at twenty feet! 

The Moltke began to sink almost immedi- 
ately. Through our glasses we watched her 
putting off life-boats and we saw that scarcely 
half of them had been launched when she 
lurched violently to starboard and went 
down by the head. Her boats, led by one 
flying the admiral’s flag, made for the sister 
dreadnought, but had not covered a hundred 
yards when Commodore Tower signaled 
again and six other seaplanes darted into 
action and, by the same swift manoeuvres, 
sunk the Kaiser Friedrich before the horri- 
fied eyes of Admiral von Tirpitz. 

We lost two seaplanes. 

White-faced, General Wood re-entered the 
cabin. 

“Has your Imperial Highness anything 
to say?” questioned the American com- 
mander. 

Silent and rigid sat the heir to the German 
throne, his hands clenched, his nostrils 
dilating, his lips hard shut but quivering. 

“If not,” continued General Wood, “I shall, 
with great regret, signal Commodore Tower 
to sink that transport, which means, I fear, 
the loss of twenty thousand German lives.” 
He pointed to an immense dark gray vessel 
of about the tonnage of the Vaterland. 

The Crown Prince neither answered nor 
stirred and again the American Commander 
nodded to the assistant pilot. Once more 
the smoke ball fell, the signal of attack was 
given and a third group of seaplanes sped 
forward on their deadly mission. The 
men aboard this transport nearly equaled 
in numbers the entire adult male popula- 
tion of New Haven, and of these not twenty 
were saved. And we lost two more sea- 
planes. 

We had now used eighteen of our hundred 
available torpedoes and had sunk three of 
the enemy’s ships. 


T this moment the sun's glory burst 
through a rift in the dull sky, whereupon 
our fleet, welcoming the omen, threw forth 
the stars and stripes from every flyer and 
sailed nearer the stricken fleet, hungry for 
further victories. I counted twenty trans- 
ports and half-a-dozen battleships. Proudly 
we circled over them, knowing that our 
power of destruction meant safety and honor 
for America. 
In the observation chamber General Wood 
watched, frowning while the wireless crackled 


out another message from Commodore 
Tower. Where should we strike next? 


In the cabin sat the Crown Prince, his 
face like marble and the anguish of death 
in his heart. 

Suddenly, a little thing happened that 
turned Frederick William toward a decision 
which practically ended the war. The little 
thing was a burst of music from the Koenig 
Albert steaming at the head of the nearer 
battleship column two miles distant. On 
she came, shouldering great waves from her 
bows while hundreds of blue-jackets lined 
her rails as if to salute or defy the tragic 
fate hanging over them. 

As General Wood appeared once more 
before his tortured prisoner, there floated 
over the sea the strains of “Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” whereupon up on his fleet came the 
Crown Prince and, head bared, stood listen- 
ing to this great hymn of the Fatherland, 
while tears streamed down his face. 

“TI yield,” he said in broken tones. “I 
cannot stand out any longer. I will do as 
you wish, sir.” 

“My tert.s are unconditional surrender,” 
said the American commander, “to be fol- 
lowed by a truce for peace negotiations. 
Does Your Imperial Highness agree to un- 
conditional surrender?” 

“Those are harsh terms. In our talk at 
Chicago, your Excellency only asked that 
I prevent this expedition from sailing. I 
am ready to order the expedition back to 
Germany.” 

General Wood shook his head. 

“Conditions are different 


now. Your 


Imperial Highness refused my Chicago sug- 
gestion and chose the issue of battle whici 
has turned in our favor. To the victor 
belong the spoils. These battleships are 
our prizes of war. These German soldiers 
in the troopships are our prisoners.’ 

“Impossible!” protested the Prince. “Do 
you think five hundred men can make pris- 
oners of a hundred and fifty thousand? 

“I do, sir,” declared Genéral Wood with 
grim finality. ‘*There’s a perfectly safe 
prison — down below.” He glanced into 
the green abyss above which we were soaring, 
“IT must ask Your Imperial Highness {. 
decide quickly. The Commodore is waiting, 

Every sc hoolboy knows what happene:| 
then; how the Prince, in this crisis, turned 
from grief to defiance, how he dared General 
Wood to do his worst, how the American 
commander sank the Koenig Albert and (wo 
more German transports in the next half- 
hour with a loss of five seaplanes, and fio 
finally, Frederick William, seeing that tly 
entire German expedition would be annilyi- 
lated, surrendered absolutely and ran wp 
the American flag above dreadnoughis, 
transports and destroyers. For the first 
time in history an insignificant air forc 
had conquered a great fleet. The Widding- 
Edison invention had made good. 





NEED not dwell upon details of the Ger- 


man-American Peace Conference which 
occupied the month of February, 129. 
These are matters of familiar record. The 


country went from one surprise to another 
as Germany yielded point after point of her 
original demands. Under no circumstances 
would she withdraw her forces from the soil 
of America unless she received a huge in- 
demnity, but at the end of a week she agreed 
to withdraw without any indemnity. Firmly 
she insisted that the United States must 
abrogate the Monroe Doctrine, but she 
presently waived this demand and agreed 
that the Monroe Doctrine might stand 
Above all she stood out for the neutralization 
of the Panama Canal. Here she would not 
yield, but at the close of the conference she 
did yield, and on February 22nd, 1922, 
Germany signed the treaty of Pittsburg, 
which gave her only one advantage, name ‘ly, 
the re-possession of her captured fleet. 

It was not until a fortnight later, after 
the invading transports had sailed for home 
and the last German soldier had left America 
that we understood the mystery of this easy 
surrender and learned why the enemy had 
dealt with us so graciously. On March 4th, 
1922, the news burst upon the world that 
France and Russia, smarting under the in- 
conclusive results of the Great War, had 
struck again at the Central Empires and we 
that Germany had abandoned her in- 
vasion of America for the simple reason that 
she found herself involved in another Euro- 
pean war. She was glad to leave the United 
States on any terms 


saw 


A few weeks later in Washington (now 
happily restored as the national capital 


I was privileged to hear General Wood's 
great speech before a joint committee of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
The discussion was on national preparedness, 
and I thrilled as the veteran commander 
rose to answer various Western statesmen 
who opposed a defense plan calling for large 
appropriations on the ground that, in the 
present war with Germany and in her previ- 
ous wars America had always managed to 
get through creditably without a great 
military establishment and always would. 

“Gentlemen,” replied General Wood, “let 
us be honest with ourselves in regard to 
these American wars that we speak of s° 
complacently, these wars that are presented 
in our school books as great and _ glorious 
How great were they? How glorious wer 


they? Let us have the truth. 

“Take our war of the Revolution. Doe> 
anyone seriously maintain that this was @ 
great war? It was not a war at all. It wa> 


It was the blunde 
id the 


a series of skirmishes. 

of a stupid English king, who never |! 

support of the English people. 
“And the war of 18122) Was tha! gre«! 


and glorious? Why did we win? _ Secats: 
we were isolated by the Atlantic oce« ich 
no longer isolates us) and because gland 


was occupied with Napoleon. 

“Tn our Civil War both North and Sou! 
were totally unprepared. If either sid at 
the start had had an efficient army of ol! 
hundred thousand men that side would ha 
won overwhelmingly in the first six montis 

“Our war with Spain in 1898 was @ jos® 
a pitiful exhibition of incompetency “"é 
unreadiness in every department. We 
only because Spain was more unpreps'e 
than we were. And as to our great nave 
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“The haunting vision 
of the giant hand on 
her white shoulder!” 


The 
STrange Case of 


MARY PAGE 


By FREDERICK LEWIS 


author of 
“What Happened to Mary” 





ARY PAGE is on trial for murder. Dave Pollock, a millionaire man-about-town, is dead. 
- The State says Mary Page killed him. Philip Langdon, Mary’s lover and attorney, declares 
she is “ae th Pollock pursued her. Did Mary end her persecution by slaying him? 


About the revolver with the one accusatory empty chamber found lying between Pollock’s dead body 
and her senseless form, Mary can tell nothing. Innocent? Guilty? It’s a question that you will be 
racking your brains to answer, once you have read The Strange Case of Mary Page. 


More than one-quarter of a million dollars will be spent on The Strange Case 
of Mary Page before you see it on the screen. No such sum has ever been 
spent before on a serial story. No magazine has ever offered its readers such a 
stupendous feature. It’s The Ladies’ World way of doing things. 

Full details in February Ladies’ World of this great 


$250,000 


Mary Page will step out of The Ladies’ World to appear in a wonderful fifteen- 
week motion-picture serial. 

No photoplay management has ever put into a motion-picture serial the big 
money and the perfection of acting, setting and photography that has been put 
into The Strange Case of Mary Page by 








GEORGE K. SPOOR, President 


Henry B. Walthall, hero of ‘“‘The Birth of a Nation,” appears as Langdon. 
Edna Mayo, heroine of “The Blindness of Virtue,"’ portrays Mary Page. An 
extlusive feature are the gowns Mary Page wears. These are specially designed 
for her by Lady Duff-Gordon, the famous ‘“‘Lucile” of the fashion world. A 
new “‘Lucile’’ gown each week. 


10 Cents at All News- 
dealers 


Ladies’ World, and we will send you 6 beautiful photograph: 





THE LADIES’ WORLD 


BEAUTIFUL POSTCARDS FREE—Write your name and address on margin, and the name of the theatre in which you desire to see Mary Page. 


‘Magazine-Photoplay Serial 


The author is without doubt the highest salaried serial writer in the 


world. You remember his first and greatest of all motion serials, ‘What 
Happened to Mary.” He has outdone himself in The Strange Case of 
Mary Page. 


For thrills, climaxes and mysteries, read February Ladies’ World. 


The McClure Publications 
New York 


Then tear off and mai! to The 
postcards of the stars, Mr. Henry B. Walthall and Miss Edna Mayo, appearing in The Strange Case of Mary Page. 





















\ There are wonderful results to 
be secured both in garden effects 
and for household cut flcwers with 
Gladicli, Cannas, Dahlias, Montbretias, 
etc., and at such asmall outlay « {time 
and ‘money ! Just try an assortment of 
our imported-to-order bulbs this year. 
By planting in propercombinations and 
intervals you can have an abundance of 
beautiful flowers steadily from spring till frost, and with 
practically no trouble at all. 


Our Plan Saves You Half 


This is our plan. You tell us what bulbs you wish. We 
order them for you directly from the growers in Holland, 
where the best bulbs come from. Ong experience and 
freque nt visits to Holland and pe rsonal ac quaintance wit 
the growers enable us to buy each kind from the best 
specialist in that variety, and as your bulbs are packed by 
the grower an en fcrwarded to you as soon as the 
reach this country, you get muc h better bulbs and at ane | 
less than they would cost you if passed through the usual 
middlemen. Thousands of customers buy their bulbs 
through us every year and they can tell you. You need 
not pay for your bulbs until after delivery, nor take them 
if not satisfactory. (References required from new cus- 
tomers.) But remember— 


You Must Order Now— 
Not Later Than March Ist 


Our prices and the quality of bulbs secured depend upon 
buying direct from the growers for April and May delivery. 
hese are just a few of the prices our plan secures you: 


Dozen 
Gladioli America, Ist sized bulbs . $ .25 
Gladioli XXX Mixture, finest offered 30 2.00 
Choicest Named Dahlias. . . .« 1.00 6.00 
Choicest Large Flowered Cannas . 85 5.50 
‘or prices on other items and on smalle of quantities, send 
today for ourlmport Price List. It is Free, write foritnow. 
We » have a limited quantity of specially selec- 
Seeds ted, pedigreed seeds representing choice 
varieties of everything rown in Mr, SHiott’ $ ayy gar- 
den, that this year, for the first time, are offered for sale, 
and at no advance in prices. These are highest grade seeds 
produced. Write for Rn and prices of dower and vegetable 
seeds at once. 


[ElliottNursery Co. Pasiweh. Pa 
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rs : 
: COMPREHENSIV F. guide-book 
A of authoritative instruction in 
the successful growing of flow- 
ers and vegetables. 

Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book con 
tains 288 pages, four color and four 
duotone plates, numberless 
photographic true-to-life reproduc 
tions. It lists all the standard vari 
cties of flowers and vegetables, as 
well ; the best of the 


ti veltic 








besides 


season’s 


t Roses, the 
Improved Hardy 
given 


best Dahlias, 
Per n- 
special prominence. 


‘The newes 
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Matled free to you lf you mention 
this publication 


HENRYA.DREE 


71416 Chestnut St. 














Philadelphia, 
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VICKS 


erevte © 8 | IDE 13 Orr. 


ITS FREE Several new 


a features. ¢ 1 Sn, 
practical information on planting, etc., 
just what you need to know about the garden 
A large number of splendid new varieties For Ke. 


; A ears the leading authority on Vegetable, Flower : 

Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Trees. This book, 

the best we have issued, the result of our experience 

as the oldest mail order seed concern in America, 
is yours, absolutely free. 

Ask for your copy today, before you forget it, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
82 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
So a LL 8 













victory, the truth is that the Spanish fleet 
destroyed itself 

“Gentlemen, we have never had a real 
war in America. This invasion by Germany 
was the beginning of a real war, but that has 
marvelously averted. Through 
good fortune we have been 


now been 


extraordinary 


- delivered from this peril, just as, by extraor- 


dinary good fortune, we gained some suc- 
cesses over the Germans, like the battle of 
the Susquehanna and our recent seaplane 
victory, that largely acci- 
dental and could never be repeated. 

“T assure you, gentlemen, it is madness 
for us to count upon continued deliverance 
from the war peril because in the past we 
have been lucky, because in the past wide 
seas have guarded us, because in the past our 
eremies have quarreled among themselves, 
or because American resourcefulness and 
ingenuity have been equal to sudden emer- 
gencies. To our hopes of national 
safety and integrity upon such grounds is 
to choose the course adopted by China and 
by Turkey and to invite for our descendants 
the fate that finally overwhelmed China 
and ‘Turkey. 

“We must face the truth, there is only one 
way for America to be safe from the war peril 
and that is for America to be ready for war. 
We are not ready today and we never have 


SLICCESSCS were 


base 


COMING: 


fense household words, 


war. 


. Portugal, 


To supplement Mr. Moffett’s invaluable articles 
that have helped so much to make preparedness and de- 
McClure’s has been conducting 
a country-wide investigation to find out what would hap- 
pen if we became inv el at once in the present European 
If one of the nations now at war should declare 
itself an enemy to the United States, it would not be a 
question of preparedness or defense, but of participation 
in the present conflict. What form would that participation 
take, how effective would it be, how would it affect our 
daily lives, our finances, our industries? These, and many 
other questions, are answered by this forthcoming series 
which will be written by Edward Mott Woolley. 


been ready, yet war may smite us at any | 
time with all its hideous slaughter and dev- 
astation.” 

“We are as you know, the richest, the most 
tempting prize on earth, since we hold as 
much of the earth’s surface as Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, Norway, Sweden, 
Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, Ser- 
via, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Den- 
mark and Japan all together, and, besides 
that, claim authority to say, through the 
Monroe Doctrine, what shall happen or shall 
not happen in South America, Mexico, the 
West Indies and the Pacific. 

“Who, then, can measure the envy, the 
hatred that other less rich and less favored 
nations feel against us? Who can doubt 
that sooner or later they will strike at us 
for a share of our vast wealth unless they 
know that we are fully able to defend it? 

‘Gentlemen, our duty is plain and urgent. 
We must be prepared against aggression. 
We must save from danger this land that 
we love, this great nation built by our fathers. 
We must have what we now notoriously 
lack, a sufficient army, a satisfactory system 
of military training, battleships, aeroplanes, 
submarines, munition plants, all that is 
necessary to uphold the national honor, so 
that when an unscrupulous enemy strikes 
at us and our children, he will find us ready.” 
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The G Und di 
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e Great Understanding 
| Continued from page 20] 

The other lodgers came in speechless with “Tomorrow, Kate —” he began. 
weariness. Kate set out the supper. Mul- “Tomorrow!” she echoed at him, with 
lins watched her. a dull bitterness in her voice; “there ain't 

“Gee, you look good!” he repeated. goin’ to be ever any tomorrow — not for us 


There was something almost humble in his 
manner, 

“Sometimes,” he said to Terry, “I don’t 
see how she stands for all this!” There 
was about him a large simplicity; he looked 
at her with a look of perfect trust. “Say, 
Kate,” he said, “why don’t you and Terry 
go on a picnic tomorrow, and mebbe I'll 
come, too. I get so tired,” he explained to 
Terry. “Sundays? I can’t jest get out of 
here — I want to, but I can’t.” 

The men all ate in silence. 

Kate didn’t eat. She hardly waited for 
the men to be through before she snatched 
the plates from the table with fierce deftness. 

Mullins drew off his boots, put his feet 
on a chair, rested his head back in the rocker 
and settled himself with little contented 
sighs until again he was a grotesque monu- 


| ment of Fatigue. 


rPeRey watched Kate with growing unrest. 

Her full lips were closed like the jaws of a 
trap,— closed so tight that there was a white 
line around her mouth. She was like a 
thing possessed, tormented. He wanted to 
speak to her; he hungered to find out what 
had so darkened her spirits, and the knowl- 
edge of what it was came to him, but he 
wouldn't look it in the face. The only thing 
that he could think of to say to her were 
the absurdly inadequate words, “What's 
the matter, Kate?” and knowing their in- 
adequacy he did not speak them. Instead, 
he went out into the darkness. 

There the clouds hung low and oppres- 
sive; occasional flashes from the furnaces 
—— the night with their flame. 

“It's the heat,” he thought to himself; 
| “it's this damn hole!” But he knew he was 
lying to himself. 

He could not stand it out there alone in 
the dark, by himself; he went back in the 
and leaned against the kitchen door 
staring at her. Now she wheeled around and 
met his gaze. 


house, 


two! 
““What you mean, Kate?” 

She pointed her finger at Mullins sleep- 
ingy*his snores echoed through the room, 
rumbling and piercing and rising now to a 
shriek. 

“Oh, that’s what's eatin’ you! But this 
afternoon — this afternoon —” he faltered. 
“You ain't goin’ to come that old stuff, Kate, 
after this afternoon?” 

“IT ain’t goin’ to stick a knife into a kid!” 
she threw at him. “I ain't, ’cause I can’t,— 
I can’t, I can’t! If he wasn’t a great kid, if 
he'd jest see anythin’— you heard him,— you 
seen him! I never thought I was good,— 
I always knew Id take anythin’ I wanted, 
but now I can’t!” 

“But — but —” he faltered, and he felt 
his courage ebbing from him. 

There was Mullins, huge, uneasy, relaxed, 
helpless,— and that was the sum of it,— 
helpless as a baby, defenseless as a baby,— 
and Kate stood on one side and he on the 
other. 

Suddenly her whole tenseness relaxed. 
She came to him swiftly, blotted herself out 
in his arms, and with fierce defiance gave her 
mouth to him again, as if she were defying 
life to take from her this moment of sweetness, 
and then, all at once, she was shaken with 
sobs. 

He held her in his arms, trying to comfort 
her, appalled at her tears. She was not the 
sort of woman that one could believe would 
ever cry. It was worse than seeing a man 
crying. 

Pity for her tears quenched his passion for 
her. He talked to her in all the language of 
tenderness, soothing her, imploring her; and 
then words came to her, broken with sobs,— 
words that she spoke with impotent anger, 
as though furious at this thing in herself 
that bound her to this life. 

“LT can’t,—I can't!” she repeated over 
again. “I can’t!” 



















Six Superb 
Spencers 
For 25c we will mail 


one regular 
10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 
each of ELFRIDA PEARSON, a 
lovely pink, of gigantic size; 
KING WHITE, the best of all White 
Spencers; Mrs. ROUTZAHN, rich buff, 
Suffused delicate pink; VERMILION 
BRILLIANT, the most brilliant scarlct 
Spencer ; WEDGWOOD, a beautiful light- 
blue shade. Also one large packet (90 to 100 
seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND of SUPERB SPEN- 
CERS for 1916, the finest mixture of Spencers ever 
offered. Purchased separately, would cost 60c. 
The Burpee leaflet on Sweet Pea culture 
is enclosed with each collection. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1916 

The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of the Leading 
American seed catalog—is brighter and betterthan 
ever before, It ismailedfree. Write for it today 
and please mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 































deg old- ip Gashfened flower oar. 
ens were from Gregory’s ar 
seed collections. Since isse° 
Gregory’s Honest Seeds 
have set the stand 
seeds of the ty varieties, 
Our 60thYear in Business 
To celebrate our 60th Anni- 
versary we make the follow- 
ing exceptional offer : 


S 
S Large Packets F. 
— finest mixed ;Phlox *10c 


Button; Poppy, mixed ; Petunia, 
finest mixed; also garden | Sas 
pag Rate directions, post PRE 
parvernery Ja’ 

A book full of real inf: jermation 

honest seeds and aap 

est prices. Send for 

collection and catalog. 


A §.3.H. Gregory & Son 














The 1 
Woolflower 


introduced by us last year 
—— as @ great success 
here and a most. won- 

Gerful f floral novelty. It isa 
Celosia of new form and easy 
. growth. Plants throw out 


balls of crimson wool nearly 
{ a foot thick. Also many lat- 
erals with smaller heads, and 
5 fi green foliage. Flowers 
form in June but none fade 
before frost, continuing to ex- 
Pand and grow with its won- 
derful crimson-scarlet color, 
showy L . —H belief. Suc- 


anywhere. 
Seed ped pkt. 10 cts., 3 for 
25 cts., together with new TRAILING PETUNIA and 
ANNUA L SWEET WILLIAM (fine novelties) free. 

Big Catalo of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Poles. Plants and rare 
new bay e are the largest growers in the world of Giadi- 
olus, Cannas, Dablias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 












AINGEE ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots — and are absolutely ¢#e Jest for the 

amateur planter. Send today for our 

“New Guide to Rose © alture™ for 1916 — 
it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it’s a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and oth- 
er flowers, and tells how to grow them. Safe 
deliverv fi sara tee. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


[ & CONARD CO., Box 266, West Grove. Pa. 


Strawberries 


WONDERFUL FALL BEARING 
Fruit fall of first ay 500 plants yielded 
nearly 400 quartsfrom Aug. 15th to Nov, 

lith. Berries every day, June to Nov. . 
isth, Weare headquarters a —_ 
of Strawberries, Rasp 
berries, Gooseberries, Currants, “oire rae 
32 years experience. Send for Ca’ 


rena a ee Y. 


TREES 
PLANTS,SHRUBS 


REE varieties for home garden or orchard, 
direct from grower. our stock is state 
ins pected, strong rooted, 100°; hes althy, 
and backed by 36 years of squaredealing. 

We sell in large or small lots, at half 
agents’ prices Write for catalog and 

book, “How I Made the Old Farm Pay.” 








scores of branches bearing” 




















Then she pushed Terry brusquely from her 





GREEN'S HURSERY O., 99 Wall St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Mn a 
GET THIS 76th ANNUAL CATALOG 


of Complete Nursery Stock. Find out how to save 
Agent's Commission. Get better stock. Hardy, 
true to name, well rooted—perfect specimens only. 
Superior  \ delivery. Send postal for 
Catalog TODAY. 
MT. HOPE NURSERIES, Box 220, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
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McCLURE’S for FEBRUARY 






FREE BOOK 
wearer Flowers 


at prices that will surprise you. We grow everything 
from little violets to sturdy oaks. Our roses are famous 
from coast to coast. Free delivery everywhere in U.S. 
We assist you in planning your grounds. Our years 
of experience at your service free. Our instructive 
catalog will guide you in creating the most artistic 
and attractive surroundings whether yours 
is but a small city lot - a vast estate. 
Write for free catalog 73 
WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO 
Box 846 Sidney, Ohio- 
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The first is to get in 

touch with the Johnsons, who 

have pointed the way to 650,000 

others. Let me send you the book and 

show you how you can start witha 

small outlay and get a good big in- 
come coming your way. 


Old Lites J 


provides an assured income with big 
average 
hatches the whole year 
around. Write for low 
price made by big output 
this year. We pay freight See 
East of Roc! yee 40 
to 90 days’ trial—10 year Still 
guarantee. 
= M. JOHNSON CO. 
Clay Center, Nebr. 











Start Small. 


MONEY IN POULTRY © ia: 
Get winter h 

AND SQUABS fovis. — bm bleh. 

Our Big Book Tells How. Shows fowls in 


natural colors, how to feed for eggs, select best layers, 
plans for houses. FREE. 


Crescent Poultry Farms, Box 50, Des Moines, lowa 








and described, 
guide—all facts. 





H. GREIDER, 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated 
many in.color. Perfect poultry 
Low prices on stock and 
hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 23 years in 
business. You need this book, Send 10c for it—today. 
Box 24, Rheems, Pa. 








YOUR LANGUAGE 


TELLS WHAT YOU ARE 


Grenville 
Specialist) is giving a wider scope in life to 
hundreds of earnest men and women through 
his ‘‘wholly different’’ Mail Course in Prac- 
tical English and Mental Efficiency. 





Kleiser (Famous 





ENLARGE YOUR STOCK OF WORDS. 


Learn to use the right word in the right place. 


a supreme command of words. 







TO ‘‘DO THINGS.”’ 


that awakens attention and compels action. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME OR BUS- 





business than the ability to express yourself in concise, 
grammatical English. The 


of a gentleman. 
wd to feel at ease in the company of cultured peo 
The Kleiser Course in Practical English will —_ 


latent powers and ambitions. Not only will it give you 
a command of language, but it will develop personal 


a: pape powers of concentration, will power, an 
muild 
and advancement. 
free from involved rules. 
Write to-day on a post- card for full information and 
free Booklet “‘How to Become a Master of English.” 


You probably have a friend or acquaintance who would 


be interested in knowing about this splendid instruction, 


’ he you will add his name and address we will send him | 


tails also—without mentioning your name 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 525, NEW YORK ! 


Speech 


A limited vocabulary means limited thought, limited 
power and authority. Grenville Kleiser will give you 


WRITE LETTERS, ADVERTISE- 
MENTS AND STORIES THAT MOVE MEN 


The Kleiser Course will give 
you the fundamentals that lead to success in any style 
of literature. It teaches the kind of English expression 





+ There is scarcely any stronger im- | 
petus towards promotion and individual progresssin 


leiser Course will make you 
a bigger, more successful man by giving you this power. 
BE A MAN OF CULTURE AND 

POWER. Good English is the “hall-mark™ 


It enables you to enter good mney 


up a personality which will command recognition 
It pneunae spare time only, and is 


and fled upstairs. He could hear the key 
grating in the door after her. 

He followed her up the stairs and knocked 
gently. There was no sound in the room. 
He knocked again, and called through the 
door: 

“Kate, Kate!’ 

Only silence. 

He knew she was in there, staring through 
the darkness at him on the other side of the 
door. It was as if he could feel her burning 
eyes on him. He plead with her, he argued 
into the blankness and the silence. No 
answer. 

After an interminable time he turned 
and went down the stairs and sat in the 
yard. 

At the appointed time Mullins’s great 


| figure was silhouetted in the door. He called 


into the darkness: 
“Kate, Kate, my girl!” 
“She went-up early,” 
“*T guess she was tired.” 
Mullins stretched his arms in a mighty 
yawn. 
“Well, good night, 
*a’ dropped off.” 


Terry answered. 


Terry. Guess I must 


HE next day was bright and clear. When 

Terry came in the men were gulping down 
coffee in silence. Kate was moving round 
with swift deftness; passed them things with 
little stabbing gestures. 

“Well, Kate,” Mullins gave, 
Terry goin’ on a picnic?” 

“No!” Kate snapped at him. 

“Say, Kate, I'd go, honest, but I'm tired.” 
Ile grinned at her sheepishly. “I don’t 
know what ails me, I get so tired. You an’ 
Terry go. There's pretty places back in the 
mountains.” 

“Come on,” Terry urged. 

He counted on the mountains and the 
pretty places, and the inevitable reaction, 
for he was wise in the way of women. 

“No!” she snarled at him. 

He stretched out his arm toward her. 
As he did, he upset the coffee-pot. 

“Oh, come on, Kate!” 

“Go on,” Mullins urged, setting the coffee- 
pot upright. Spots of dark red flamed in 
Kate’s cheeks. 

“Oh, shut-up, you two! 
sick! No, I tell you, NO, I ain't goin’!” 
she screamed at them. “Go on, get up out 
of there and leave me to my work. God, 
ain’t they awful!” She appealed fiercely to 
the unseen Deity. “I'd have peace but for 
men! My God, why don’t they let women 
alone! First Mullins he come botherin’ 
me! God, look at him now. Shut your 
silly gapin’ mouth up, Mullins, or I'll heave 
somethin’ into it. And now you — you—” 
she pointed a trembling finger at Terry, 
““you come fussin’ around, settin’ all day, 
gettin’ under foot, upsettin’ my coffee. You 
— you — you and Mullins!” 

Under his onslaught Mullins started at 
her, puzzled wrinkles on his brow. His eyes 
sought Terry’s, and Terry's eyes rested on 
him, and in the great understanding of sex 
from man to man, of man helpless before 
the spectacle of incomprehensible, uncon- 
trolled woman — mutely they signaled to 
each other, ‘What's eatin’ her!” And as 
she still raved at them they felt the need of 
sheltering themselves from her rage, of 
banding themselves together against her 
incomprehensible onslaught. 

They stood before her dumbly — the 
two things in the world that she loved 
And because she loved them both and be- 
cause her conflicting loves destroyed her 
and between them they had broken her heart, 
and because her heart was broken, she took 
the only small revenge she knew. But they, 
appalled at the fury and hate of her — they 
could not know that this was the reverse of 
the tormented love she bore them — they 
took refuge one with another. 

Moved by a common instinct, Terry and 
Mullins went to the door together. Im- 
mensely comforted by the sheltering presence 
of each other, they moved off through the 
grimy yard. 

Mullins’s 
upon Terry. 


“you and 


You make me 


candid, troubled gaze rested 
In a low voice, as though fear- 


| ful that her fury could reach him even here, 


he said softly, 
the street, 


“There’s a grog shop down 
Terry,” 


NEXT MONTH: 

rare power, searching into the souls 

of the restless poor, i 

Daughter,” by James Oppenheim. 

Look for it in March. Illustrations 
by Henry Raleigh 
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What Is It “= 
Makes Men Fight: 


PN one short ugly sentence she had stripped him of 

his manhood. In a moment of jest, she had cut 
deep into his heart. As he lay gazing at the blinking 
stars and the shells that shrieked and burst, there 
again rang in his ear that mocking laugh which had 
sent him flying to the front. She had the prettiest 
hair, the brightest eyes, the most tantalizing smile 
in all San Augustine. He would SHOW the world that 
a lion’s heart beat in his little body. 

The war closed and he went home-—a Colonel and 
a hero. San Augustine was frenzied over its native 
son. Straight up the path to her home, he walked 

and then—the thing that happened wasn’t at all 
what you think. 

This is one of the 274 stories by that master, 


O. HENRY 


which you get in twelve handsome volumes for only a few 
cents a week. 

Send the coupon at once—without money—to get these 274 stories 
throbbing with life—life in the heat of battle and of love ina 
dingy New York garret—of the innocent shrinking with shame, 
of the guilty who joyously sin, of healthy and jolly fun, of laughter 
clear and sane—of the weaknesses pardoned by love—and the 
unforgivable crime. 

Send for them all on approval. Send for them at once so 

you will get the 179 Kipling stories free. 


110,000 OWN THIS EDITION /.LREADY 


From the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 a set 
before it was off the press, to the 110,000 who have eagerly 
sought the beautiful volumes offered you here 

from the stylist who sits among his books to the 
man on the street-—this whole nation bows to O. Henry 
hails him with love and pride our greatest writer of stories. 
Everybody has to have O. Henry everybody who reads 
and loves books—senators and authors, actors andlartists 
and plain people of distinction. 


Send Coupon and You Will Undertand Why 
Other Nations Are Going Wild Over Him 
why universities are planning tablets to his memory; why 
text books of English Literature are including his stories; 
why colleges are discussing his place in literature; why the- 
atrical firms are vying for rights to dramatize his stories. 


Kipling F 
And besides, to get your prompt action we give you, free, 
Kipling in six volumes-—-179 stories—the greatest he 
ever wrote—the red, red stories of fight and the keen blue 
stories of peace. 
books back -— the 


Send I 
Send No Money me one 18 if they’re not the 


biggest, the best you ever saw or read. Better than 
moving pictures—for these are permanent, real moving 
pictures of life. Better than classics, for these are the 
living stories of today, from Mandalay on China Bay to 
34th Street and Broadway, and from Piccadilly to the 
Mexican borderranch. Send the coupon before it is too 
late. Get both sets shipped at once free on approval. 

25c a week pays for O. Henry. The Kipling is 
free. Send the coupon and put the 18 books on 4 
your library shelves and the new joy in your heart. 
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Don’t wait till tomorrow and be 7 
sorry. Send Coupon today and : 
be glad. 

Bc oe howe on ap 
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New York 
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the books, I will remit $1 per 
2 Long Novels New 4 month for 15 months for the O 
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trated; 274 complete 
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6 volumes. 179 storie Address 
and poems: one Occupation 
long novel; red 
silk doth; The rich *4 leather edition of O. Henry costsonly a few cents 
gold tops. more a volume and has proved a favorite binding. For tuis 
luxurious binding change above to $1.50 a mc 
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Pure 


HE story of the food reform 
movement in this country 

covers a period of almost forty 

years, following two parallel 

and very clearly defined lines of activity 
the one, controlled by the Federal 
and States governments, the other, 
that which is in the hands of private 
food experts. While a majority of the 
worst evils once practised by ignorant 
and unscrupulous manufacturers have 
been fought against and conquered, 
the final victory will not be gained until 
the two lines of activity converge in a 
single high and honest standard for all 
foodstuffs, protected by uniform legis- 
lation and rigidly adhered to by an 
educated and consistent public. There 
fraudulent, un- 
nature 


Is ho manufacturer of 
clean, or debased food of any 
that can do business if his products are 
refused a market. 

The first blow against improper food 
manipulation came in 1880, when Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, ex-chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, became imterested in a 
case of syrup adulteration for the 
Indiana Board of Health. From that 
day, the Father of Pure Food, as Dr. 
Wiley is called by those who know him 
best, backed by duis constituents in the 
Department of Agriculture, 
steadily in behalf of pure food, fighting 
not only the adulterations and deceits 
of the food fakirs, but, what was even more difficult, 


worked of the first 


known 


the legal sharks who through perversion of justice 
sought to protect them. Finally, twenty-six years 


later, an Act was signed by the President to prevent 
interstate or foreign commerce in adulterated or mis- 
branded food and drugs. The passage of this Act 
the now famous Food Law of 1906 
marked a turning point in the conflict. Since that 


date more and better progress has been made in food 


and Drugs 


reform than in all the years preceding. 

The teeth of this law were soon drawn, however, by 
the appointment of a Referee Board whose decisions, 
setting aside the findings of Dr. Wiley and his chem 
legalized adulterations 
Fortunately, but 


ists, made certain possible, 
provided the label told the story. 
few manufacturers and dealers took advantage of this 
Years of abuse, discord, and mis 
representations until early in 1912) Dr. 
Wiley’s resignation from the Bureau of Chemistry 
came as a stinging rebuke to cheap politics, leaving him 
free to accept the directorship of the Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health of the’ well-known magazine, 
Goop Housekreerinc, and to carry on his’ work, 
through another channel, for the ideals to which he has 


iniquitous ruling. 
followed, 


always been faithful. 

Since 1912, the Federal food work. most ably and 
effectively conducted by Dr. C. L. Alsberg, has made 
remarkable If it required a man of Dr. 
Wiley’s fire and enthusiasm to set a nation thinking, 
the United States has been equally fortunate in secur- 
ing, as his successor, a man of Dr. Alsberg’s education 
A graduate physician, as well as an 


progress, 


trol. 
on physiological chemistry, his thorough 


and ce 
author 


knowl 4 of hus subject, is well as his keen sense of 
toleral make him weigh and balance every judgment 
that | iay be called upon to give. The Man of the 


Golde n Mean his friends are fond of calling him. 

That the National Food Law is properly enforced 
is, of course, his first In the discharge of 
this trust, he is assisted by a force of most efficient 


concern, 


inspectors and = investigational chemists. 


Photograph by Harris 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Ex-Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. One 


Pure 





ood in the United 
By Lewis B. Allyn 
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States 


as their condition may affect the public 
health, as packaged foods and manu 
factured products. That all regulation: 
drafted by his department shall bring 











and Ewing, Wash 


Dr. C. L. 
and most widely United States 
Food enthusiasts Prof. Lewis B. Allyn Agriculture, Washington 


“if the quantity of the contents be not plainly and 
conspicuously marked on the outside of the package” 
are among the important improvements secured through 
his influence. That benzoate of soda as a preservative 
is still permitted, together with the unsettled question 
as to the use of sulphurous acid, sulphites and alum 
in our food, and their effect upon the health, form per- 
haps the one big flaw in the Food and Drugs Act as it 
stands at present, and the rock on which the national 
and private food experts split. 

In addition, Dr. Alsberg’s department aims to be 
both educational and constructive. Service and 
Regulatory Announcements published at frequent 
intervals, and which may be obtained by applying to 
the Superintendent of Public Documents, Washington, 
D. C., contain classified announcements and a sum- 
mary of the latest findings in all problems relating to 
our foods, medicines and toilet articles. Names of 
firms, decrees of condemnation, forfeiture, and fines 
are given in a concise and clear manner calculated to 
instruct and warn. If a manufacturer Itas erred 
through ignorance, or because he has not had the 
means to have his materials or formule properly 
analyzed, Dr. Alsberg does not publicly condemn 
him, running the risk of perhaps ultimately destroying 
the man’s business. Instead, a food chemist of the 
Department is sent to find out where the trouble lies, 
and point a better way. 

Still another phase of this side of Dr. Alsberg’s work 
is the development of by-products from agricultural 
surplus. Excellent concentrated fruit syrups and juices 
can now be made from apples, wild and cultivated 
berries, peaches, grapefruit, sour cherries and other 
fruits. Instructive bulletins describing the various 
processes are free. The profitable drying of vege- 
tables, and the making of new food products from them, 
is another matter at present under investigation. 
Storage, refrigeration, and canning are being studied 
and improved. Meats, fish, poultry, eggs and other 
fresh foods are receiving the same concern, in so far 


Photograph by Clinedinst, Wash., D.C. 


ilsberg, present Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of 


the greatest good to the greatest 
number, both from the standpoint of 
public health as well as economic ad- 
vantage, is the ideal which Dr. Alsberg 
keeps constantly before him. With such 
a man at the helm, both producer and 
consumer have everything to hope for. 

Other public activities in addition to 
the pure food and drug campaign 
waged in connection with the work of 
Drs. Alsberg and Wiley are those con- 
ducted for the safety and benefit of 
the people by the various State 
Boards of Health. Of these, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Kansas, North Dakota. 
Maine, Indiana, California, as well as 
others, deserve special credit and we 
will endeavor to note, from time to 
time, the good already accomplished. 

It was just before the passage of 
the Food and Drugs Act; when the fight 
for a National Pure Food Law was at 
its thickest, which conflict through 
force of circumstance was of a more or 
less destructive nature and won largely 
by exposing and condemning the bad, 
that the creation of the Westfield 
Standard, later coupled with the West- 
field idea of placing a list of safe and 
approved foods in the hands of the 
people, opened up the possibility of still greater 
progress along definitely constructive lines. 

An important stimulus to the Westfield Campaign 
occurred in 1912 when, through the influence of Nor- 
man Hapgood, the writer joined the staff of CoLirer’s 
WEEKLY, and again, a year later, when as Food Editor 
and Advertising Censor of the McClure Publications, 
he was enabled each month to reach an army of seven 
million readers. ‘*'The McClure-Westfield Movement” 
is too well known to call for repetition. A service de- 
partment for readers, eighteen thousand pure food 
shops, a pure food league for grocers, an annual news- 
paper campaign reaching a possible thirty million 
people, a list of safe and pure foods published in book 
form, and a modern and completely equipped labora- 
tory where foods and toilet preparations are analyzed 
and tested free of all cost, are only some of the results 
of this work. In other words, manufacturers, local 
grocers, and housekeepers are now adding their alle- 
giance to the cause of better foods. 

The activities of Alfred McCann, Paul Pierce, and 
Dr. Goudiss, in connection with various well-known 
publications, have also assumed an importance during 
these later years which cannot be exaggerated. The 
National Housewives League, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Associated Clubs of Domestic 
Science, and Woman Suffrage Organizations are other 
forces actively interested in food reforme1 | 

That further progress may be slow uni# ehese many 
different factors can codjperate making food standards 
and legislation uniform all are agreed. In fact, a very 
definite policy of cojperation between Federal and State 
food officials has already been adopted, with a special 
joint committee on definitions and standards. A com- 
parative digest of the Federal and State food laws made 
by the Hon. J. S. Abbott, chemist in charge of this co- 
operative work, indicates that the greatest lack of uni- 
formity is not in the laws as outlined, but rather in their 
interpretation and administration. Through an office 
established in the Bureau of Chemistry, which acts as a 

clearing house, Dr. Abbott is now endeavor- 











That the number of these inspectors is too 
few, and the appropriation for their inval- 
uable limited, is 
weaknesses of our National Food Depart- 
ment. To strengthen the Food and Drugs 
Act, is Dr. Alsberg’s next big interest. But 
as he can only suggest improvements, and 


services too 


must leave the passage of amendments to 
Congress, progress is necessarily slow. The 
abolition from the labels of all packaged 
goods of the legend “Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act,” held to be misleading 
to the public, and the addition of an amend 
clause stating, m 


Mass. 


ment the case of foods, 


that a package shall be deemed misbranded wow 


arations. 
are answered personally, and not through the magazine. 
fessor Allyn, care of The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 

If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, 
unopened package to Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, 
Where the article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufac- 
turer's name, and that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased 
For bulk goods, a sufficient quantity should be sent, as 


should be given. 
well as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, and date of purchase. 


' Professor Allyn’s Question and Answer Service 
one of the yc RE’S is a magazine of service. 
1 Westfield, 


Massachusetts, the creator of the Westfield 


Professor Lewis B. Allyn, of 
Standard, is 
Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer, without charge, 
any question from a McClure reader on foods, beverages, or toilet prep- 
Please inclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions 
Address Pro- 


ing to bring Federal and State food officials 
into closer contact, recommending that they 
“supply each other through this office with 
all new information which they secure per- 
taining to official work and investigation.” 

Where there are differences in definitions 
and standards, or where any doubt exists as 
to the ill or harmless effect of any food 
ingredient or method of manipulation, pro- 
tection for the consumer would naturally 
seem to be the highest standard. Protection 
for the consumer is the principle on 
which the Westfield standard is based, an: 
protection for the consumer is the object of 
- the McClure-Westfield movement. 
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Sapphire Sam 


[Continued from page 17| 





are never ready to quit and I can’t — it 
would be bad business.” 

By eleven or a little after he appeared in 
the branch office in the Hotel Universal. 
Searcely would he cross the threshold before 
Barge would sfgnal him. 

“Grimes, Tate and Hanson — the Granite 
Island crowd,” he would explain in a whisper. 

“Again!” Thorne would ejaculate in dis- 
gust, and approach the cashier. “* About two- 
fifty today, Matthew,” he would murmur, 
and get it. 

Grimes, Tate and Hanson let the sun come 
up for them over the bar promptly at noon. 
Then there was luncheon. “* Now, every one 
shut up. Let Sam order. You know us, 
Sam — something tasty; and Thorne, con- 
cealing a wry smile, would pick his way 
from anchovies to camembert. Afternoon — 
an hour, surely, in the trading-room; a 
motor ride; more evil-odored drinks; dinner 
and a splendid entrance into the dining-room 
of the Resfaurant du Jour, with Pierre, the 
priceless, smirking, easing a chair, whisper- 
ing, “Mr. Thorne, your usual wine?” 

Dinner over, the theatre, with the first or 
at the very worst, the second row seats and 
jelly-like, disillusioning giggles from Messrs. 
Grimes, Tate and Hanson. Then the inevit- 
able, unescapable cabaret and the heavy- 
footed antics of men far away from their 
home town. Perhaps a supper later; doubt- 
less more wine but, in any case, for Thorne, 
a tragically late bed hour and a wretched 
feeling in the morning. 

Finally there came a time when he rebelled. 
He appealed to Barge, and Barge told him to 
go downtown and lay his case before Mr. 
Gripp. 

“I’m sick of this,” Thorne declared. “I 
was willing enough to fill in temporarily but 
it’s gone on long enough.” 

“You're doing very 
Mr. Gripp. 

“I’m glad if you feel that, but I want to 
get back to my regular line.” 

“You're of more use where you are.” 

“But —” began the young man. 

“And,” continued Mr. Gripp, 
awkward to make a change now!” 

“Why awkward now?” 

“Well, all the customers have got to know 
you and like you, you see. There’s a certain 
amount of peril in making a change. A new 
man would have to begin all fresh. We 
might lose business while he was getting 
under way.” 

“But I don’t like the work. It’s not in 
my field; not in line with my ambitions; not 
dignified.” 

“It’s true, Thorne, it’s not dignified,” 
agreed Gripp, “but we pay for that lack of 
dignity.” 

“In other words, you want me to sell you 
lack of dignity, lack of self-respect, lack of 
standing?” 

“Oh, don’t let’s put it as harshly as that. 
Let's put it this way. The firm needs you in 
that job. You had a chance to do the work 
and you did it well. Now that you know the 
people and 2” “s running smoothly, we're 
loath to mal . change. We want to keep 
you where you are.... Do you know, 
Mr. Thorne, if you just keep at it and keep 
that trading-room filled, I believe the time 
will not be far distant when we'll find you so 
invaluable that we'll have to give you a 
junior partnership.” 

“And if I went back to my other work?” 
questioned the young man. 

His employer shrugged his shoulders and 
spread his hands. “Indispensability is what 
counts — filling a need,” he observed. 
‘Take a little time! Think it over! Remem- 
ber — a junior partnership.” 


well,” commented 


“it’s 


HORNE decided to see Marcia. “If 

you've something they need — something 
they want,” he commented to her, “they'll 
pay aw fully well for it. And more than that, 
there’s a sort of deadly law of compensation. 
Slyng wasn’t a man of particular breeding or 
taste. The Broadway life was more or less 
natural to him; to live it involved for him 
light sacrifice — far less sacrifice than it 
involves for me. Business recognizes that. 
They never offered Slyng a_ partnership. 
But they hold out that bait to me; they will 
compensate me for what I give up, of dignity 





ind respect; pay me for my outraged 
feelings.” 
* But,” urged Marcia, “you can’t give up 





dignity and respect. Half of your ambitions 
turn on those qualities.” 

“That's true.” acknowledged Thorne, 
“and the other half on a junior partnership.” 

Wrestling with his dilemma, the young 
man for a brief period went about -his work. 
He began to be amazed at certain manifes- 
tations of the reputation which his recent 
activities had brought to him. For example, 
if an evening came when he felt that he could 
indulge himself in a little quiet and solitude 
and he chanced to step into a hotel for, 
perhaps, some such innocent errand as 
posting a letter to his mother, he was sure 
to get from any acquaintances whom he 
might encounter some such greeting as: 

“Ah, there, Sammy! Big party on to- 
night?” 

““No — nothing like that! 
letter.” 

“Oh, you rascal! It must be a hot one 
if you are as closed-mouthed about it as 
that!” 


Just posting a 


NOTHER twist which matters took was 

that he began to be sought out. Not only 
did the gilded youths who once flocked in 
Slyng’s train begin to reappear in the trading- 
room of the Hotel Universal, but there was a 
type of actor and actress who wanted to be 
seen lunching or dining in his company. To 
do so, identified them with a conspicuous 
figure of their world. It was good business, 
good advertising, from their point of view; 
and it suddenly struck Thorne, that from his 
point of view it was good advertising, too. 
There were men among his customers who 
not only yearned to be seen with stage 
celebrities, but were glad to appear as the 
intimate friend of the intimate friend of 
celebrities, “to shake the hand that shook 
the hand of Corbett.” The result was that 
Thorne permitted himself to be sought out. 

A time shortly came, however, when the 
young man, his vision still set upon the goals 
he had chosen, his decision ripening under 
every tendency of his character, reached a. 
determination. 

“['m through,” he declared to Marcia, 
“through at any price. What the business 
world is trying to do is to split my mark in 
two. They'll give me cash if I give up 
dignity. But I know where I'm going; I 
have a set objective. I've given my last 


dinner party for the firm. Ill see Mr. 
Gripp in the morning.” 
He did, and delivered his ultimatum. For 


a long moment his employer was thoughtful. 
“Tm afraid, Mr. Thorne,” he finally said, 
“that it wouldn't do now to let you go back 
to your old work.” 

“And why not?” demanded Sam _ hotly. 

“Well, I should think you could see that 
for yourself!” 

“Not at all. I did the work satisfactorily 
before. I want to do it again.” 

‘But don’t you believe, Mr. Thorne,” was 
the suave rejoinder, “that it would be rather 
difficult to get our customers to accept your 
advice, your statistics, when you enjoy such 
an eminent reputation in a totally different 
field?” 

“You mean they think I'm a sport?” 

“Exactly. And so, don’t you see, it really 
wouldn’t do to put you back, now would it? 
You understand, don’t you?” 

Thorne was furious. “I'm going to get 
another job and I’m going to get it quick,” 
he declared to Dexter. “It’s an outrage! 
They’ve woven a web about me and they 
think they’ve got me. But they haven't.” 

“Don’t be too certain,” cautioned his 
friend. “Anyway, get the other job before 
you throw up this one. That’s sense!” 

The young man was in the midst of this 
endeavor when the most untoward event 
occurred. An aunt of his died. She had a 
few rather precidus and unique sapphires. 
These she bequeathed to Sam, together with 
the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars to 
have them reset, “‘as his fancy dictates.” 
All the rest of her estate went to another 
branch of the family. The newspapers noted 
her death and referred briefly to the gift to 
Thorne. A journal devoted to the interests 
of Broadway caught up the matter. It 
referred to the “amazing and priceless col- 
lection of sapphires” which had come to the 
“well-known bon-vivant, man-about-town 
and prominent club man, our gay friend, 
Sam Thorne.” 

Acquaintances congratulated him. He 
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UPPOSE a 

good job 
were open where you work. Could yow fill it? 
Could you jump right in and make good, or 
would the boss have to pass you up because you 
lacked raining? 


The man who is offered the big job is the man who has trained 
himself to hold it defore it is offered to him. 





Don’t fake chances on being promoted, don’t gamdb/e on making 
good when your opportunity comes. If you want a big job that 
-arries responsibility and pays good money, ge/ ready for it. 


Pick out the job you want in the work you like best. Then 
start right now to get, through the International Correspondence 
Schools, the /raining that will prepare you to hold it. 


‘Thousands of men have advanced through I. C. S. training to 
the very jobs they wanted most. What these men have done vow 
can do. All the I. C. S. asks 
is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live 

s ‘ Box 2951 SCRANTON, PA. 


the I. C. S. will come to you | Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
and train you in your spare | Ican qualify for the position before which I mark X 
° ° ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING [TJ ADV SING 
time in your own home. i ee trees 


"INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Electric Lighting 

Electric Railways 

Electric Wiring 
relephone Expe 
MECHANICALE NGINFERINO 
Mechanical Drafting 
Shop Practice 

Gas Engines 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN AND SUPT, 
Metal Mining 

STATIONARY ENGINEERING 
Marine Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Drafting 
Concrete Engineering 
Structural Engineering 


Window Trimming 

Show Card Writing 

| |Lettering and Sign Pa! ating 
ILLUSTRATING 





The job you want is | 
within your reach. I.C.S. 
training will win it for you. | 
The thing to do now is | 
make your start. Mark the | 
attached coupon and get it 

| 


‘SIGNING | 
| BOOKKEEPING 
| _|Stenography and Typewriting | 
Higher Accounting 

Railway Accounting 
Commercial Law | 
GOOD ENGLISH 

feachers Course 

English Branches 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk | 
AGRICULTURE 

POULTRY 

Textile Manufacturing { 
Navigation 


into the mail. Don’t let a 
vaste. Here’s the 
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SALESMANSHIP Motor Boat Ruaning | Italian 
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Gladys Mitchell, because of 
Tubercular inflammation oi 
the knee, had a badly de- 
formed limb, as you see in 
the photograph. The photograph 
below, and her parents’ letter, tell 
you the results of her treatment at 
this Sanitarium. 

**Gladys now walks back and forth 
to school (five blocks) and is im- 
proving every day. Wish you could have 
seen her today, out in the snow with her sled 
giving a little neighbor girl a ride, and later 
in a snow ball fight. It vives us great 
pleasure to recomme nd your Institution." 

Mr. & Mrs. Guy L. Mitchel! 

Kans. 






EARN $3,000 to $10,000 ANNUALLY 


Thousands of Lawyers are doing as well or better. And 
since Law is becoming such a vital factor in every business, 
large firms retain lawyers for their regular staff and pay big 
salaries, The demand of the day is for tegal trained men 
—a demand that is constantly increasin: 

The LaSalle Extension University, through its Home Study 


24 East 9th St., Newton, 


“For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private Insti- 
tution devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 


Law Course, has made it easy for you to secure a thorough, 
practical le gal training. No education required beyond the 
ability to read and write intelligently. Instruction written 
in plain language ® by famous Law Professors in big resident 
colleges. e Salle method has revolutionized the study 
of Law at home. 


We Train You BY MAIL 





Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and at home, in spare time. Cost is small—payments easy. Our 
Deformities, Hip Disease, Bow graduates pass bar examinations in any st We 
Legs, Knoc k Knees, Wry Neck, guarantee to coach you free until successful in pz ng any 
etc., especially as found in chil- barexam. We are authorized Py the laws of the State of 

T Illinois to confer the Degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.). 


dre n oan young adults. Or ir bow »k, 
“Deformities and Paralysis’’; also 


BIG SPECIAL OFFER! 


if nak e sm re now we send complete Law 


Law Library 





“Book of References’, free on volumes, without extra cost. 
request. pone | COURS E v rite at once for full partic- 
ulars of how, for a limited 
The ane Kw mny Sanitarium in PUBLIC SPEAKING ¢ time, you may receive this 
bert A complete, efficient, eaay-to-master Conrse in Public Speaking abseo- 
Au venue lutely free. Prepared by Dr Frederick B. Robingon A B. A.M., Ph.D, 
a Louis, Mo. Professor Public Speaking College of City of New York. We will 

also send you Free copies “Valu: “ can Guide" el Evidence” — 














two big illus tra ted books. Write 


LaSalle Extension we Dept. 256-F Chicago, lil. 














Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 





Paint is a familiar word; “white lead” 

































11 huilt a new “ 1900" power washing machine 
1 consider this machine the most wonderful wash is not. "“ITwould pay house-owners to 
pul or « market. Tub built entirely of high learn to think 
i il trent copper, it t he trongest uml most x 
lneable machine made, It is constructed on a brand Dutch Boy White Lead . 
ew principle and T will guarantee that this machine : P wr think 
vill not tear clothes, break buttons or fray the edges a oof . 
of the most deli ate fabri It will wash evervthing SEND FOR Paint ‘ris 21. 
from heavy blankets to the finest lace without damage NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
, ' - New Yor’ Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
ae Bu ffal Chicago San Francisco St. Lovis 
This new “1900” washing machine can be cor Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is NATIONAL Leap & Om Co., Pittsburgh) 
turted and stopped by a “little twist of the wrist” 
ud it will do your washing for 2 cents a week SSG SARS Seay 
I also make a lighter power machine whic h can - . - 
be ron by water or electric power. On most of thes se 
machines the motor will run the wringer too, Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will squeeze Book on Food Protection 
the water out so quickly and easily you will be aston 
ished. Lt will save 50°, time, money and labor every It tells the secret of keeping meats, fruits, butter, 
veek, The outfit consists of washer and wringer and cream, ete.—fresh, palatable and healt hful during 
: “ i“ the hot months, Learn these important facts now 


either eleetric or wi iter motor, as you prefer, and I 

uarantee the perfect working of each 

1 will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a penny until you are satis- 
tied this washer will do what | say it will. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. 
Barker, 6238 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or if you 
live in Canada, write to the Canadian “1900” 
Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., and 
other Unitarian literature sent FREE 
Addr ess M C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass 


BE A BANKER 


and be prepared when summer comes. This inter- 
esting book is written from the experiences of the 


men whoevolved the « “MONROE” Refrigerator 


The “‘Monroe’’ was the first 
to introduce the single piec 
jointless, round corner, solid 
porcelain fox od compartme n 
—over one in thick—a joy 
to thousands of housewives. 
Your name and address will 
bring this book without 
cost. Face next summer 
with food facts. 
Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
102 Benson Street, 
Lockland, O, 
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INTERNATIONAL PRESS EX( HANGE 


In one of these trenches, built with the hands and defended with 
the lives of peasant, prince and poet all working in devotion to the 
same cause, is Frits Arno Wagner. 


Somewhere in France” are two men—anonymous for military 
reasons fighting under another flag, but, like Wagner, Jiving the 
And while they are playing their parts in the 
terribie conflict they record its daily history in picture. 


great war drama. 


On the Russian front, in the Balkans and in England are four other 
men taking intimate, living photographs exclusively for Leslie's; 
photographs that show you what the dailies try to describ 


Pictures like these and departments headed by experts on finance, 
travel, trade, motors and sports have made Leslie's America’s 
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tried to minimize his luck. The stones came 
into his possession. He had them set as 
cuff-links and studs. Wearing them, and 
accompanied by several customers, he 
entered the Rialto Theatre. Jasper Gerald, 
the comedian — one of the theatrical celeb- 
rities who had sought Thorne out — was 
playing in “The Kissing Girl.” When Sam 
and his ‘ rowd lolled into the darkened house 
the performance was urder way. — Their 
seats were well toward the front. Thorne 
led down the aisle. 

Suddenly the actor stopped in the midst of 
a song. He held up his hand. Sam heard 
him saving: 

“Silence! Silence, please. Mr. Thorne is 
entering. Oh, good evening, Sam! Do 
look upon you well? Well, ves, I think I do.” 

The audience laughed. The chorus laughed. 
All eves followed Sam and his party to their 
seats. Sam sat down reflecting that this 
distressing notoriety was almost at an end. 
Within a week, at the most, he would again 
” a quiet and dignified citizen — not of 
Broadway aristocracy. Little by little, he 
was telling himself, all the cheap tarnish of 
a Tenderloin byword would wear from his 
name; they never remembered for long 
and 


“Sapphire Sam, you're the Jewelry Kid, 

The Human Headlight, the one best bid, 

With your sapphire pins and your sapphire 
studs, 

Sapphire buttons on your under-duds; 

You're the blue illumination, you're the 
huckleberry jam, 

Lots of git-up, always lit up, Mister Sap- 
phire Sam!” 


The words came to him in the artful and 
studied hardness of the cracked voice of the 
comedian. He was singing alone and pointing 
to Sam. Sam’s friends turned their eyes upon 
him; the entire house craned. Roars of mirth 
greeted the lines; the verses were encored. 
Quick to seize his opportunity, Jasper 
Gerald intrigued the audience, first, to 
humming the air with him and, then, to 
singing the words. For ten minutes the 
performance was at a standstill. Thorne, 
crimson, could have killed the actor. Tears of 
rage and mortification burned behind his eyes. 

“Sapphire Sam! Gee, that’s clever,” he 
heard a voice near him say, and by what 
girders of self-restraint he was held in his 
seat he did not know. 

Of course the episode provided a chance, 
that could not be overlooked, for Mr. 
Gerald’s press agent. The next morning the 
newspapers printed the verses with appro- 
priate comments on the comedian’s quick- 
ness, versatility and powers of improvisation. 
The song became an established part of the 
nightly rendition of “The Nissing Girl.” 
Soon it was the hit of the show. A special 
chorus with special costumes was intro- 
duced girls in male evening attire with 
blue electrie lights twinkling on and off in 
their shirt fronts. Boys began to whistle the 
tune in the streets; cabarets caught it up; 
it went everywhere. 

“Morning, Sapphire,” came to be the 
greeting he daily heard as he entered the 
uptown office. 

“In the space of just about one minute,” 
declared Mr. Barge, “that fresh comedian 
created for you, Thorne, an asset worth a 
million dollars.” 

““Masterly! Masterly,” murmured Mr. 
Headaway, upon the occasion of a chance 
visit to the Hotel Universal branch. 

“Cleverest piece of business pulled off in 
this town in a year. I wonder how much he 
paid Gerald?” was another comment and 
query 

Meanwhile Thorne was fathoms deep in 
misery. “I'm ruined,” he said in distress to 
Dexter. “I've a mind to sue Jasper Gerald 
for damage.” 

‘Try it and see what happens,” laughed 
his friend. 

“Well, what will?” 

“They'd roar their heads off and say that 
you and Gerald had framed the suit as a 
double-kicker on your advertising scheme. 
That's what reputation is. No, my boy, all 
you can do is to laugh and accept your fame 
or notoriety, as you may choose to call it, 
calmly and with the best possible grace. 
Anyway, you had it coming to you.” 

“How's that? It was only a piece of 
outrageously bad luck that song!” 

“Oh, no, it wasn't! It was a_ logical 
development of your business career — of the 
work Gripp & Headaway set you to do. No 
luck about it! You haven't reached the 
end vet.” 

“Haven't 12° declared Thorne. “Wait 
and see. Right here is where I stop!” 
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son, withouta penny of expense, solely and en- 
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1916 Acousticon 


perosit FPR ELE, exrense 
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WARNING! fie'shours not motmaice ae libevalatriay 
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for any instrument for the deat until you have tried it. 
The ** ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried i mn ee ro peat. send for your 
free trial of the *“‘ACOUST * today and con- 
vince yourself — you alone to ae. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1334 Candier Bidg., New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg, 
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Most 
Wonderful 
Memory 
Ever Known 
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a 
E can give the population of any place in 
America of over 5,000— 


HE can give every important date in world- 
history — 

HE has 300,000 Facts and Figures stored 
away in his brain. 

William Berol is this man’s name, and a few 
years ago his memory was distressingly poor. 
His amazing efficiency was developed through 
his own simple, practical method. 

His system is being taught with great success to large 


classes at many educational institutions in New York 
City. You can learn it easily, quickly, by mail. 


The BEROL Method Will 
Build YOUR Memory So 
That It Need Never Fail 


You will be able to recall Names, Faces, Dates, Tele- 
phone Numbers; his simple system will cure mind- 

wandering and teach concentration ; you can remember 
facts in a k after one reading; you can recall any 
episode that you wish ; you can become a clear thinker, 
and in public speaking never be at a loss for a word. 
Give this method a few spare minutes daily, at home, 
and you will be astonished. 

Write today for full, free particulars of this man’s 
wonderful memory and our offer to YOU 
You probably have a friend or acquaintance who would 
be interested in ‘mowing about this splendid instruction, 
so if you will ad his name and address we will send 

him details also —without mentioning your name. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept.517, New York 
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The next day he applied to the old con- aman uptown. There I was. It reached out =| 
servative firm of Smith Bros. & Bunker for and seized me. How could I, young, inex- 
a job. A boy took his card to Mr. Bunker. _ perienced, unsuspecting, perceive then what F 
Without a moment’s delay he was ushered it was doing to me! It needed someone to e © 
into the side-whiskered presence. pander to Mr. Trawtes! Could I, even with 
“Ah, my dear Mr. Thorne. This is a what I now know, refuse that command of 
pleasure,” was the banker’s welcome. the beast? Certainly not. Business needed | 
“Mr. Bunker, I'd like to work for you and someone to perform Slyng’s wretched tasks. | 
we won't have the least trouble in arranging _It took tight hold upon my collar and jerked 
_ the salary.” me, as it would, to meet its pressing need.” 
- “That's interesting,” declared the other. “True, perhaps,” was the girl’s reply, 
“We'd like to have you work for us, Mr. “but you should have freed yourself — PRESIDEN? 
= Thorne.” wriggled loose from its clutches.” 
“mr ” . “nr 66 UET.2 ae. . ‘ AN 
Cood,” declared Sam. The sooner Wriggled loose? That, my dear, would 
= the b tter.” have required a strength more than human. GENERAL _ 
“W ll, say within a month or six weeks. Only Titans can do that. Mere man, even Thie ie the story of Willis Collins 
We'll have to make our arrangements. You mere men of prodigious strength, can’t picheaaeapeugnanre’ - 
q see, it will be a departure for us. Uptown wriggle loose. And even if they could, what | uae a aggre ae eo 
" — f cc 
ar: offices will have to be procured and —— would happen? Once free, apet they would make both myself and the men working 
SOUS- “But I won't work uptewn. I'm applying _ find that business, not being able to meet its with me more efficient ape 
m it as to you because you are conservative people, necessities, would quickly turn elsewhere, I carried the application o : 
above, =.) - ° 48 9 . Emerson's principles into office and 
af per- with no bizarre methods of salesmanship and _ forget their intended victim's very existence shop, and difficulties were easier to 
nd en- because I won't do the thing I'm doing a_ and let him starve. No, no, Marcia, it’s handle and I was able to show better 
lof the day longer.” cruel — cruel to punish me for what that a etieed enaues tmes that Cle 
on Mr. Bunker's face changed. “You mean great, unfeeling, insatiable thing has done.” course had been available when I was 
that you “Cruel, no doubt,” she said, “but accept- 20 years old. I can picture my welt a 
lo “T mean that I want to find a job in the ing what you say, it’s as inevitable, unescap- nw Pe Be = ge wey pm - 
ense more legitimate departments of the banking able, as natural a sequence as tide following What efficiency a, a 
netted and exchange business. I’m more or less of _ tide, as the development of ‘Sapphire Sam for you—and if your “big job’’ isn't in sight, efficiency will show you the way to find it. | 
will not an expert on several leading securities. I've from the boy who entertained Trawtes. For Send “ty =~ and find out. It means dollars and cents, health and happiness | 
es. been a careful student of economics and me to break my engagement to you is a part to you. Send today and find out about the 
over banking principles. I've a considerable fund f the i table law. Y t bow to it ° P.. © 
a. ‘ g principles. I've a considerable func of the immutable law. You must bow to it. 
Ld of valuable specialized knowledge, and I'm And you should go farther. It seems to me ourse in erso na iciency 
3 and — a to oe an mee | = —_ career ne been — = and Prepared by Harrington Emerson Conducted by the Review of Reviews Co. 
eeu to make my living; not « othe S, manners anc € nartec for you. Follow it to the end! Thousands of men have already enrolled— reduced 25 per cent. There has not been a 
d con- a capacity for light banter. How? employed and employers, professional men labor difficulty there in 10 years. The earn 
} “Tm afraid, Mr. Thorne, we can’t meet — “Well, marry in your own sphere — marry _ yo a a different i ings “> men were inc .-~ over = Ce 
; . ’ : . eac s cour shorter, ~ent. < . m and his | 
w York can’t find a common ground. I’m quite some famous actress! That has become the omnes denah ean toate Seton. Efficiency staff was $150,000." ify = rson Com: | 
certain my partners would look with favor normal line of your career. It would give is not records nor system, nor red tape; it is pany has over 100 affiliated specialists of the | 
= upon an uptown trading-room, backed by you a life within the realm into which busi- not My = a + ~  aealiatieate the highest fank. It has helped 200 firms to be 
: BO ag ee ears . 3 onan fein dl w . . th; : most done wi e least effort. come efficient. or 40 years Mr. Emerson 
your abilities in your established field, but ness has forced you. It’s the thing for you If you never get another bit of knowledge has been studying, preparing, teaching Effi- 
I'm equally certain that — that, well, that to do. as Ilcng as you live, you can be a success any- ciency. 
you'd hardly seem to them entirely in the mas = _— that a don’t — —- What Efficiency has done for Hundreds 
. ” ‘ . . u a 0} rgan Si 
picture down here. HIS so infuriated the already lacerated hnowledee A 4 = Sincicncy will ~eer-4 = Corporations it now does for YOU as an 
r This was a body blow to Thorne. “ Every soul of Samuel Thorne that he took a you how to utilize every bit of knowledge—all ~ on yr qpukereng-demegee A ' } 
. ” . . s1: 5 y » » ~ > ar Us | 
door is closed,” he lamented to his friend, speedy departure. the ability —all the energy you have. Effi- eS Sans Se OS See 
“ “a . 2 99 ciency is the science of HOW! ness man a great opportunity. After the 
i except the door they want me to enter. “See how inexorable the monster is,” he | It is like this: Pig iron is worth $13 a ton. Civil War during the rebuilding time, the 
ates They’ ve blocked every avenue of escape save cried to Dexter. “Just look at my history. | Made into horseshoe nails that pig iron rises —_ Servence of today were founded In 
- { ~ . a ’ ’ “ye ‘ . af . . sins > » is ~< ving. 
tg the one which they wish me to take. I’m It caught me when I wasn’t looking. It to $250 a ton. Made into steel rails the price the rebuilding of what Europe is destroying 
: 7 . ‘ ’ . is still higher. Turned into delicate watch in the fulfilling of the 
“pt. 2 caught. I can’t be condemned to the life of | tagged me ‘pleasant young man.’ It tied | springs, that ton of pig iron is worth $250,000 duties she has let slip, \ Py 
j ° . : ° | . me , . 
York | a rounder, and yet what in the world can the tag tighter when Slyng was taken ill. So with your brain. Its value depends on = great Sertanee \ P 
I do?” Then it eased my fears by loosening the tag | how you handle it. The untrained brain pi tomorrow wi ; 
R “Nothing.” was Dexter's gri ply, and for ¢ hile ly to tie it tighte 4 an 6 reaches the bread line-—-the partly trained be founded. ¢ 
} pre. Oo ung, was exter s erim reply, an or a Ww ile, on y 0 ; le 1 : ignhter lan ever brain makes a living—the fully trained (Effi- : 
Thorne, disconsolate, found himself still when Slyng died. Then it had me. I was | cient) brain gets to the top. Make yours ¢ 
confronting his tinsel world; found Sapphire — safely trapped and all the world jumped | carry you tothe top. : O Met 216 
S, - * at every t and standing ageriv f rard to hel Saal | Harrington Emerson is the President of ? 
Sam rising up, at every turn, and standing agerly forward to help my ruin. the Emerson Company of New York. Ten 
in the path of Samuel Thorne. Customers wouldn't trust me because | years ago that company undertook its first : 
—— Each day, too, Sapphire Sam seemed to — they had been taught to think I was a sport; | big work. The client employed 12,000 men; Review 
. r st ated Old friends eschewed hi the fi . Idn’t hire » excent as s a strike was on at the time. With the help of of Reviews 
00 grow stronger. d friends eschewed him, other firms wouldn't hire me except as a | the Emerson Company production coste were , 
” forcing him more and more to the associates sport. That greatest ally of business came | e 14 Chapters— In ao vis oe 
a yoor of the realm of his capacity. Restaurant rushing forward — Reputation. — It, also, | FREE This Book Colors—Illustrated — 
proprietors, proud of his presence in their took a secure hold upon me. It dragged me | Send for this book. It contains the answer to the ever present question ¢ send free and wi 
establishments, heightened his fame by on with an ever-incre: ising spee ~d that, of “Where is the money coming from?’ _ It tells just what Efficiency is ~ Wh 
ade ° ° op | what it has done for others—what it can do for you, Some of the Chapters: eS -; : beer: 
pointing him out to patrons, naming cocktails — struggle as I might, lifted me clear of my | What ta Stetenent Der whee te Mithbenest Gow pen een tacaht Glidene. a. loney — Comin 
and special dishes after him. “The Sapphire feet ae made the feeblest resistance impos- | Are you ear-minded or eve-minded? Find oat what you are actually doing 4q ¢ " . , . par | 
. se 9 ° ° ° | with your time. Most failures are due to guess work. You use only half your ¢ . nd ‘St ff 
sam Sip was a famous drink — as famous sible. My friends desert me and leave me power. To what do some men owe their success? Health culture, Personal finances. 7 vs ie er 
as “Eggs a la Sapphire Sam” was on lunch- to the mercies of the Tenderloin. Marcia este aa rm sole soi ; : 
. © ° ° ° e ‘s yo »p that count: t . » Efficiency a success, or t flicienc . 
; eon cards. Theatrical managers begged his deserts me and she is right in what she said; sed einene--ubet ahuae seapibap=nek tee en ak one apart—till nally Name 
nies 4 attendance at first nights, thrusting gratui- the normal line of my development would be they can never be joined again. Remember that tomorrow and next day will take @ 
° e . 7 »* you a little further off the right way. Take the right road now, send this coupon 
tous seats into his very hand and then widen- — to marry a plumed, cigarette blonde. And today. J ee See Teer 
the ing his repute by making certain that his _ the thingis cumulative! Suppose I did make The Review of Reviews Company, 30 Irving Place, New York ¢ 
presence was duly noted in the newspapers such a marriage? I'd be of more use to the —= cease nnaatchantein tate = ner veer 
lost the next day. Wine agents pressed their firm. That kind of a wife would drag me 
o a ; g 
rful brands upon him, without charge, that they to more dinners, more cabarets, more late H ORTH A N 
might beast that theirs was the champagne — suppers and sprees. She'd prove a splendid Ste | née 1S S 4} fe D 
ory used by Sapphire Sam. Rumor linked him aid to the beast. IN 30 DAYS 
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every moment they make it harder for me where money was to be had. They didn’t. Perfect Aid to Hearing 
stored ever to — a iy Pa Oh, =] dreams, the They needed someone in the Tenderloin and | ang Menge § a a om. eclentifie inctremens for 
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Make Your Boy Happy! 
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aubscription and the pencil pointer. Satisfiction or mor 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 948 Main St., Smethport, Pa, 





Chautauqua 


272 Main St., Jamestown, W. Y. 


We give, aheolutely free, to each 
weix rontha’ sut xcriber to THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE one of these 
It will 


i, waste penefl or 
18 adjustable razor 


le housands in daily use. 

BOYS’ MAGAZINE fs 

chock -fall of clean, inspiring stories 

and pract snd instructive artl- 

eles, Beautifully illustrated, Over 
100,000 bows take it. 

Ss i only Me for a eix monthe’ 
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Electrical Free 


Learn how you can become an Electrical Engineer and 
earn $150 to $250 monthly. No experience necessary. ® We 
easily train you in your spare time to enter this fascinating 
work. Demand for electrical experts exceeds the supply— 
decide to fit yourself for one of these well-paid jobs. 56-page 
book, which tells you how to do it, sent FREE 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


1022 Drexel Ave. 
( yk wood and metal workers with- 


out steam power, equipped with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


allow lower bids on jobs and give 
greater profiton the work. Machines 
sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free, 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 

200 Ruby Street Rockford, lil. 


TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 
80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Based on Gymnastic Finger Trainiag! 
accuracy—-B/G SALARIES 
Learn while working 
















Totally new system 
Brings amazing speed 


Easy foranyone. First 
illustrates and explains all 
48-Page Book Free Gives tetters from bhunilrecs 
“ ith salaries doutled and fr rd. A vevelation as to speed and 
Postal will do, but write today-—-NOW 


pertect 
lay shows results 





Tulloss School of Typewriting, 702 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
be thoroughly covered in half the 
members of the faculties of leading universities and academies 
the world's largest educational institutions, for catalogue. 


Sane by our simple method of 
meets all college entrance requirements. Credits accepted 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


lary possible to typists 
: H Four years’ high school work can 
home instruction. Prepared by 
from many high schools. Write the Ameriean School, one of 
1022 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 

















When answering advertisements, 


it’s 
mention McClure’s. 


always to your advantage to 





McCLURE’S for FEBRUARY 


My terms? Not at all! Upon the 
monster's terms. ‘Take what we give you, 
or starve,’ was the ultimatum. Yes, always, 
inevitably, not the individual, but business, 
dictates the articles of a life agreement.” 

“It’s hard, old man,” pursued his friend, 
“but I'll give you a consoling thought. Does 
business really mould and make men? 
Rather, does it not merely appear to do so? 
Would you be able to keep Gripp & Heada- 
way’s trading-room full if you were really a 
rounder? Could Carroll Waite sell millions 
of dollars’ worth of bonds if he were really a 
society butterfly? U think not. You're 
both business men, in strange guises, to be 
sure, but none the less, basically and actually 

business men. And doesn’t every man 
wear a guise ~— a commercial mask of some 
kind? After all, then, haven't you the 
enormous consolation of knowing _ that 
Samuel Thorne, despite his exterior, is still 
really Samuel Thorne?” 

The young man eagerly seized upon this 
view. It did much toward carrying him 
through the unhappy round of his duties 
and he advanced it, challengingly, upon the 
occasion when, soon thereafter, Junius 
Trimble sent fgr him to say he had with- 
drawn Thorne’s name from the Palatine 
list. 

“Because you're a rounder, 
out-and-out Broadwayite,” 
concluded. 

** But [I'm not really a rounder,” the young 
man argued in reply. “I'm a Jekyl and 
Hyde of trade. Thorne is real; Sapphire 
Sam is a mere external and hideous form. 
I’m a fake rounder.” 

“Perhaps, but the fact remains, you do 
the things rounders do; and it’s men’s lives 
that determine what men are.” 

“I'm no more a rounder than you,” 
Thorne. 

“That may be true today,” acquiesced the 
other, “but for how long? Some day business 
will whisper to you, even if it has not done so 
already, a new command.” 

“What?” 
*** Jekyl, 
can't 
Sam.’” 


terms? 
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Mr. Trimble 


replied 


you've been at it too long. You 


come back. You're really ‘Sapphire 


NEXT MONTH: 
by Cameron Mackenzie, called “ Following 
in Father's Footsteps.” This story considers 
the problem of the rich man’s son, not the 
gilded idler of musical comedy fame, but 
the sincere, hard-working young 
men who are striving to fill the jobs of 
the business giants of the passing genera- 


Another business story 


able, 


The eye of the needle is a wide and 
the 


tion, 
luxurious roadway compared with 
paths of some of these! 








What Happened in Fore- 
going Chapters of 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 





JA ANET, the young wife of Butler Pierce, 

is anxious to have her husband emerge 
from the salaried-man class, and play the big 
game by going into business for himself. 
Much against the advice of her guardian, 
Charles Winter, she decides to use her legacy 
to make this possible. At first Butler refuses 
to take the money, but finally consents to do 
so, and forms a partnership with Oscar 
Harsen, a former business associate. 

For a while the enterprise seems to be suc- 
cessful, but later difficulties arise which 
make it necessary to obtain more money. 
Not being able to borrow it from her sister 
and brother-in-law, Janet goes to her mother, 
Mrs. Fielding, who promises to loan her the 
money. She then calls up Butler to meet 
her for luncheon so that they can talk things 


over. Instead of coming alone, however, 
Butler brings Mrs. Reynolds and Julian 


Powell with him, which precludes any private 
talk. Mrs. Reynolds suggests Julian giving 
a dinner party and Butler proposes having it 
that evening. It is finally arranged, in spite 
of Janet’s objections, that they will stay in 
town and that Mrs. Reynolds will loan Janet 
a gown. While resting at Mrs. Reynolds's 
home Janet discovers a photograph of Butler. 

No reference is made to this discovery: 
but Butler resents Janet's interference in his 
business affairs, and a coldness springs up 
which lasts for many weeks. 





AGeod. Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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This Combination: 

3 Sections, glass doors, top, and 
base, (Solid Oak) $77 5 
ON APPROVAL — 







‘T GROWS WITH YOUR L/BRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Our ‘“‘Universal Style’’ combines a pleasing, enduring 
design with latest practical improvements. Adopted for 
home or office library; beautifully finished in SOLID OAK 
with non-binding, disappearing glass doors, at $1.75 per sec- 

tion; open, without doors $1.25; top and base $1.25 each, 

greatest value we have ever offered. On orders amount- 
ing to $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized to 
extreme Western States. Other styles and grades at cor- 
respondingly low prices. Sold only direet from our factory 
at a considerable saving to you. Hardly a village in the 
country left where there are no Lundstrom Bookcases. 

Endorsed the best by over 75,000 users—many prominent 
citizens, governors, senators, doctors, lawyers, and clergy- 
Lundstrom Bookcases have been made for 15 years 
and have always given full — Write 
for our new catalog No. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Man’frs of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. City 


men. 








Focus Your F orces 


YOU CAN DEVELOP 
your mental powers to 
a hitherto undreamed-of 
effectiveness. 
YOUCAN USE thelaw 
of attraction to get 
what you want. 

YOU CAN DIRECT 
your desire energy into 
productive channels. 
YOU CAN USE the law 


of non-resistance to insure 
your happiness and verify a 
better outlook on life. 


New Thought Methods 
By a proper application of New Thought you 
can accomplish the above. Just how to do it 
is explained in “‘ Thought Force For Success” 
by Elizabeth Towne. 

you can get “Thought Force For Success” 
For 10 Cts. and three mos’. subscription to NAUTI- 
LUS, leading advocate of New Thought for health, wealth 
and hi appiness. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
editors. Edwin Res urkham, Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orise 1 
Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A.M., Horatio W. 
Dresser, Ph Lida A. Churchill and others, contrib- 
utors. Send now. We will include the booklet, “How 
to Get What You Want 


The Elizabeth Towne Company, Dept. 942, Holyoke, Mass. 





ELIZABETH TOWNE 


Editor of Nautilus 
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Health is Yours 


1f you follow the teaching of Dr. Elmer 
editor 2 
“is Health Culture Magazine 
Every month it is brim full of hints and helps for 
cures without drugs, and right eating, breath- 
ing, exercising, etc. $1.00 a year; 15c a number— 
6 months’ “‘trial”’ for 25 cents. 

Send today for your first six months and add to 
your health... Money back if not satisfied. 


HEALTH CULTURE, 250 ST. JAMES BLDG., NEW YORK 
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